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Storm over 
Turkey 


A propaganda onslaught by Russia 
coincides with Turkey’s general elec- 
tion; so far the Turks have kept 
their excellent nerve (page 192). 


Syria’s 


Egyptian Visitors 


Egyptian forces have arrived in Syria 
near the border of Turkey. Our 
Middle East correspondent examines 
the meaning of this (page 231). 


Real Crux for 
France 


In the efforts to solve the French 
government crisis the Algerian ques- 
tion, which started it, has almost been 
forgotten (page 196). 


The Path of 
Queens 


Her Majesty’s triumphant progress 
in North America should raise, not 
silence, discussion about royalty’s 
modern role. 


A CANADIAN MONARCHY 


New look of the royal visit to Canada 
(page 229). 


Competition in the 
Car Market 


Free Trade in Motors 
Britain’s Car Population 
Too Many Models ? 
Current Cars Compared 
Big Companies, Small Cars ? 
The Biggest Third Market 


after page 224 


Fall-out at 
Windscale 


A serious mishap at the Windscale 
plutonium works has inevitably caused 
disquiet about radio-active contamina- 
tion. Something more than a private 
inquiry is needed (page 239). 


For Whom 
Tolls the Bell? 


The real dangers facing the Conserva- 
tive Party emerged clearly from the 
Brighton Conference (page 194). 


Roads Fit for 
Motorists ? 


The road programme may fare better 
than railways under the Government's 
investment cuts (page 241). 
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Have{you|thought about 
AIR FREIGHTING 


to and from Europe? 


HERE ARE EIGHT REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD 
Transit time cut from days to hours. 
Packing costs cut by up to 95%. 

Lower insurance rates. 

Special cheap rates for many products. 

No warehousing or stock piling. 

Negligible losses through breakage, theft or exposure. 
More markets within easy reach. 


A quicker return on your capital. 


Some or all of these reasons apply to your overseas trading. 
For detailed information on how to make the best.use of 
BEA Air Freight Services, consult your Forwarding Agent, 
or nearest BEA office. Or write to this address: BEA Air Cargo 
Depot, 14 Dilke St., Chelsea Embankment, London, S.W.3. 
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For example — FRANCE 
PARIS from LONDON ~~ name ane naires flights per week 


from MANCHESTER 
from BIRMINGHAM 
from LONDON 7 flights per week 

: : In addition, there are 11 all freight flights to Paris and 3 to Nice each week. 


~ -t-— % flights per week 


Jrom GLASGOW } 


FLY FREIGHT ALL OVER EUROPE 


Se BRITISH EUROPEAN AURWAYS 
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SINTERLINK 
has it buttoned up 


Morgan’s SINTERLINK has indeed got friction buttoned 
up. In a way that is of extreme importance to the 
designer, the manufacturer and the user of all heavy 
duty machinery that incorporates a clutch. 

And now SINTERLINK faced clutch plates are 
available ina unique “ button” design that makes for 
even greater gripping power and quicker heat dissipation. 

SINTERLINK, whether in button or continuous form, 
is made from sintered metal. Because it is metal, it will 
not only withstand heat, but will conduct it away as well. 
Because it is sintered, it brings to clutches infinitely 
longer life—under even the most punishing conditions. 

Some printed matter about this is available, or one of 
our technical representatives will quickly respond to a 
*phone call or letter. 


MAXIMUM MARKS TO SINTERLINK FOR 
Low Rate of Wear — Smooth Operation — Stabitity 
Absence of Fade — High Thermal Conductivity 


- « e the final factor 
in Power Transmission 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED 


BATTERSEA CHURCH RD., LONDON, S.W.II. BAT 8822 
SM 125/A 
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The resources of the Head Wrightson 


organization cover every aspect of coal 








handling and preparation. The varied nature 
of the Plants built and projects handled by Head 
Wrightson Colliery Engineering Ltd demonstrates 
the comprehensive character of the services 
offered. The illustration is of the Coal 

: Preparation Plant recently completed at 
Calverton Colliery, Nottinghamshire. 


HEAD WRIGHTSON & COMPANY LTD 


TEESDALE IRON WORKS : THORNABY-ON-TEES 
LONDON + JOHANNESBURG + TORONTO +: SYDNEY + CALCUTTA 
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NEWALLS ADVISORY SERVICE 
is available to anyone interested in 
inereasing productivity and working 
efficiency by better insulation. 
















































FOR SUMMER SUN 





Life’s a frost ? You’ve got 

that fog-bound feeling ? Well, fly 
BEA away from it all—to 

North Africa, where shorts and 
sandals are still being worn. 

And where the big hotels are all 
set to give you the time 




















of your life. 

It’s an appealing idea. And 
collaboration between BEA and 
Tripoli hotels makes the cost 
appealing, too! 

Look at these prices. 


BRITISH 








“Talking of Sound Barriers....” 


*“‘The Works Doctor came to see me the other day and put forward a strong 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD. Head Office: 


IN WINTER 


fly BEA to TRIPOLI 






= . double-room with private bath. 








EUROPEAH ALRBWAYS 





case for some form of insulation to protect employees from excessive noise, 
Apparently most of the absenteeism and nervous illness in the place is 
due to sound irritation, although I believe he had another word* for it. 
I must admit our re-equipment scheme has increased the noise 
level considerably —and absenteeism has increased likewise. Anyway 
I’m recommending to the Board that we call in Newalls to see 
what can be done about it. It will be a worthwhile investment 
to get back to something like peak efficiency.” 


*anxiety sonorosis 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


GLENFIELD 
VALVES 


in Nuclear Power Plants 


The application of atomic energy to the 
generation of electricity involyes the use 
of many valves, in the reactor coolant 
circuits and the condensate and other 
water systems, and presents yet another 
field for Glenfield Valves. 

Special valves for reactor circuits 
and conventional types for water lines 
are being supplied for important instal- 
lations. . 


Special offer! 


8 DAYS ( 7 NIGHTS) FROM £69 
15 DAYS (14 NIGHTS) FROM £81 


including BEA tourist return fare 
from London Airport, full board, 


Post this coupon for full details | 
to Tripoli, Dept. R, BEA, 


Dorland House, Lower Regent 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


ADDRESS 


Head Office & Works : 
KILMARNOCK * SCOTLAND 
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WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 


VALVE SPECIALISTS AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
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Current contracts include: = 
British Celanese Ltd., = 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., 
Brymbo Steel Works Ltd., 
Stewarts and Lloyds Ltd. 
Steel Company of Wales Ltd. 
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Makers since 1790 of : 
Railway and other bridges; 
Constructional steelwork ; 
Unit bridging ; Iron paving: 
Wrought iron bars ; 
Overhead cranes ; Railway 
wagons and mine cars ; 
Meehanite castings ; Mining 
and sheet metal machinery : 
Sewage ejectors and pumps: 
Wool washing machinery: 
* Aglite lightweight aggregate: 
High quality bricks. 
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1957 


Steelmen, however old, never fail to feel — no matter 
how many times they’ve seen it — the awe and excite- 
ment of a furnace in full blast. From apprentice to 
Chief Smelter, that amazingly skilled aristocrat of the 
foundries, the thrill remains as sharp as ever with the 
sweat and heat and glory of it all. 

It is well known by steelmen that high purity oxygen in 
blast, Bessemer or open hearth makes for considerably 
greater heat much more cheaply. This oxygen is best 
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Oe ORE and ADMIRATION 


produced by Butterley on-site Tonnage Oxygenerators 
and allows a still wider range of quality steels. 
While being compact and efficient, these plants 
produce a continuous supply of oxygen and/or nitro- 
gen at any desired purity and pressure in any quantity 
needed where there’s work with oxygen afoot. 

Sole production and sales rights have been acquired 
by Butterley from America for U.K., British Common- 
wealth and certain European countries. 


If you can use oxygen, consult 


UGPTPTERLEY 


OXYGEN DIVISION 


1 Oxygen Division, The Butterley Company Limited, 9 Upper Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1. Tel : SLOane ne 
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DUNLOP 


Weathermaster 


for EXTRA GRIP! 


FOR ALL MOTORISTS! 


Sure starting on any surface 

Superb road holding and safe cornering 
Top performance on normal hard roads 
ideal for all-year-round motoring 
Tubeless or with tube 


oh OP Beeb me Ui! better 
to last longer! 


oul ine 
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Ww newspaper do you read? As 
much as your gait, your expression, 


your clothes—the newspaper which you 


——— 


WHATEVER THE WEATHER, when you fly 


take reveals you. The silly man reads a silly 


by Air France Super Starliner, you can be 


newspaper. Thesolemn man reads a solemn 


Ss 


Se 
a 


sure of a calm, comfortable flight. This new 


newspaper. The prejudiced man reads the 
Lockheed giant, now flying- Europe-U.S. _ oa : 
newspaper whose prejudices coincide with 
direct with Air France, is equipped with the 


a his own. 
— a Sn Se oe What kind of person reads the Manchester 
RERNAES SERVED WEEDING Of TONER Weenler Guardian? The typical reader is intelligent. 
ahead and allowing a change of course iii tie gnnte alt ‘adliiin ania te 


| 
| 
\ 


} 
{ 


through calmer skies. The scanner ; ‘ 
+ ? a, awe would not bother with a newspaper which 


above, indicates rain or clouds up to 175 


a 


is so singularly free from vulgar ‘journalism’, 
miles away. 


: 


He is fair-minded — prepared to read a non- 


party paper. He is literate — he likes a well- 


FLY BY ————, i ) turned phrase, a wry remark, a penetrating 
\}) point of view. 
Al a & bs AN Cc &E i Do we give too flattering a picture of 
* if) 


- readers of the Manchester Guardian? Not 
UPEI i CUPTMMEr 


... IT’S SMOOTHER 





at all. We simply credit them with sufficient 
strength of intellectual character to know 


the good from the bad; the false from the 
Details from all approved Travel Agents or 
AIR FRANCE—THE LONG-DISTANCE AIRLINE 
52 HAYMARKET, S.W.1 WHITEHALL 4455 


true; the sincere opinion from the party line. 


BIRMINGHAM - GLASGOW - MANCHESTER - DUBLIN 


A RS SE «SANTI RARER Zoom 
AFS 
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The reason so many architects specify Roneo steel 

aetna Ritie aeestt partitioning is that the wide range of panel widths enables 
erates nasa See layout changes to be made simply and speedily whatever 

ae AAA Roneo 22222222 the modular principle on which the building is designed. 

eects Sear eSRCe oe Cost of labour, waste of materials and dislocation 

Sicu Lise. eaerRReniit Ree SCE eH Recreate neeeRERae of office routine are reduced to a minimum. 
“SL@C i ; part Hi ASAE BEES Beet Normally glazed above dado height, solid flush panels 
er Sor Rei ERE ea to transom level can be supplied where extra 

Seana Ses privacy is desired. 


...it pays to 


call in RONEO 
and do the job properly! 


Send for fully descriptive literature: RONEO LTD - STEEL & SYSTEMS DIVISION - SOUTHAMPTON ROW - LONDON - WCI 
TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 7622 - BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY Bw /400 
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OR OFFICES 


Talk of extremes and we are right in our 
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element, concentrating on a service which 
‘tempers temperature’. ; 

Oilfields or offices—we are at work in 
countless places all over the world in our 
scientific creation of Cool Comfort for a 


thousand and one industries. 


The experience and know how of Tempera- Selt-contained Packaged 
air-cooled, Chilled 

ture Ltd., Is at your service. contain ents “eon. 
4 to 25 hip. 45 GPH 

Chilled water or Room Air 

direct expansion conditioners 

Air Handling 1, 1b and 

Unit 2 hep. 





TERAPERATURE LINMITED 


BURLINGTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.6, ENGLAND 
Phone. RENown 5813 (P.B.X.) Cables: Temtur, London 


LARGEST PRODUCER OF AIR CONDITIONING UNITS OUTSIDE THE U.S.A. 
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problems in management: 


Planning for 


future production 


How a company plans for future production can af- 
fect its entire operation. Delivery schedules can be 
met or delayed, quality and profit can go up or down. 
Basic to production planning is the purchase of raw 
materials from dependable sources. 


Consider Dow phenol and substituted phenols for 
instance. These basic chemicals have many and va- 
ried applications. Phenol is used for molding pow- 
ders, laminates, adhesives and protective coatings. 
Bisphenol A plays an important role in the manu- 
facture of modified phenolic resins for varnishes, as 
an antioxidant, and in epoxy type coatings and ad- 
hesives. An intermediate.for varnish and lacquer 
resins, p-tert-Butylphenol is also used as a soap anti- 
oxidant and as an oil additive. Other Dow substituted 
phenols like p-Phenylphenol, for making phenolic 
resins, and 4-tert-Butylcatechol, which is a stabilizer 
for monomeric styrene and butadiene, are ready to 
help you in your production planning. 


Whatever the application, wherever the use—manu- 
facturers who plan ahead rely on Dow for a stable 
and constant supply of phenol and substituted 
phenols, Get in touch with your local Dow repre- 
sentative or the nearest Dow branch office. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 


R. W. GREEFF & CO., LTD. 
GARRARD HOUSE 


31/45, GRESHAM ST., LONDON, E.C.2 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED ¢ Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan «+ Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. ¢ Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED «¢ Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D. F. «© Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. e¢ Cable: Dowpanam 
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Next time you're traveling anywhere in the world, choose the only air- 
line that has made over 60,000 transatlantic crossings... more than 
35,000 Pacific crossings ... and over 3,000 ‘round-the-world flights, 


Nobody 


ya thaeass 


Whatever day, week or month you 
pick to travel—wherever you choose to go 
—let Pan American wings speed you to 
your destination. With Pan American you 
get the widest choice of both flight fre- 
quencies and equipment. 

Fly non-stop across the Atlantic in both 
directions aboard new radar-equipped 
“Super-7” Clippers*—world’s fastest 
over-ocean airliners, Or, choose Pan 


covers the world 
like Pan American 


American’s all-first-class, double-decked 
Super Stratocruisers—with a luxurious 
lower deck lounge. 

First-class and tourist fares around the 
world and special excursion rates across 
the Atlantic—make it easy for everyone 
to travel. So start an exciting chain of 
events moving with a call to your Travel 
Agent or Pan American—600 offices 
throughout the world. 


®Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. O@ 


EAA A 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


PAN AMERIC(ICAN 
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AN EXPORT OPPORTUNITY 


average earnings 
£24 a week 


BIG POTENTIAL FOR BRITISH GOODS 


In 1956, capital investment in 
Canada reached $6,617 million. 
An average industrial worker’s 
earnings are $64.69 a week; it is 
reckoned that Canadians’ discre- 
tionary spending power is now 
seven times pre-war. And con- 
sumption may’ nearly double in 
the next ten years. 

What of British goods? Between 
1949 and 1956, imports from Bri- 
tain rose 30% from about $307 to 
$400 million. But total imports 
rose faster—they increased by 
45%. This means a big potential 
sale for British goods of all kinds. 


Speaking their language 
It’s easy for the British manufac- 
turer to advertise in this great 
market, by using the magazine 
that Canadians like best. 

In Canada, The Reader’s Digest 
has almost twice as many readers 
as any other magazine. It is the 
only publication that covers both 
great language groups, with sepa- 
rate English and French editions. 
And its readers are the people 
who matter most to you as 
customers. Y our advertising in the 
Digest reaches more of Canada’s 
higher-income families than in 


the next two magazines combined. 

All over the free world, through 
its overseas editions, the Digest 
speaks to your customers in their 
own languages. It has international 
stature—yet keeps the local touch. 
In most countries it reaches the 
most people and the best pros- 
pects, at far lower cost than other 
magazines. 

We can help you plan — 
here in London 
If you consider advertising in 
Canada—or elsewhere overseas— 
we shall be glad to help with facts, 
figures and information. 

Here in London you can book 
space in one or any combination 
of our 29 editions, to cover your 
best markets without waste circu- 
lation. You can avoid the uncer- 
tainties of remote control, and be 
sure of full advertising value for 
what you spend. A further con- 
venience: in most cases you can 
pay in sterling. 

If you'd like an analysis of how 
The Reader’s Digest covers your 
areas of interest, just write or tele- 
phone: The Advertisement Direc- 
tor, Reader’s Digest, 25 Berkeley 
Square, W.1 (MAY fair 8144). 


29 Editions ...13 Languages... 





20 million copies sold every month 


The Reader’s Digest has separate editions covering the following 
markets in their own languages. (Monthly circulation in brackets.) 
U.S.A. (11,500,000). Commonwealth: U.K. (/,/00,000); Canada 
(English and French editions—925,000) ; Australia (450,000) ; New 
Zealand (75,000); South Africa (140,000); India (in English— 
60,000). Latin America: Brazil (460,000) ; Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries (4 separate editions—1,175,000). Western Europe: France 
(7,050,000) ; Belgium (J00,000) ; Switzerland (German and French 
editions—105,000); Holland (100,000); Germany (700,000); 
Austria (J00,000); Italy (500,000); Spain (150,000); Sweden 
(300,000); Denmark (235,000); Norway (/85,000); Finland 
(135,000). Middle East (in Arabic—50,000). Japan (450,000). 


All over the world people have faith in 
The Reader’s Digest 
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NEWS AND 
SIGNIFICANCE... IMPARTIALLY ! 








i / 6 di. at better Newsagents and Bookstalls © 





” SOMETHING'S 
HAPPENED TO 
THIS OFFICE 


These In and Out trays 
% used to be piled with 
papers .. . now they are 
always empty. 

I hear the firm is doing 
_, much more business . . . 
it doesn’t add up! 


= GLADYS cannot be expected 
to know that the office is now 
running on the ALACRA 
system. The old arrangements 
were thoroughly examined and 
new proposals made by 
ALACRA _ experts—without 
charge. The advantages were there, quite clearly, in black and 
white. Time was saved and costs reduced in many directions. 
Numerous progressive businesses have adopted the ALACRA 
system—let us see how we can help you. 

It costs nothing to have our proposals which present the facts about 
your paperwork systems and detail the improvements that can be 
made by 


Ze. per work, Sinplis ita how 


Write now for full details to: 


W. H. SMITH & SON (ALACRA) LTD. 


PARK ROYAL ROAD, PARK ROYAL, LONDON, N.W.10. 
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S00 MEGAWATTS AT BRADWELL, ESSEX 
























Nuclear Power 


A greater Britain because her industry can draw upon 
hundreds of thousands of kilowatts of productive 
electrical power without burning a pound of coal or 
a pint of oil as fuel. A greater Britain because 
Bradwell, despite the exciting technical advance 

it represents, is a commercial atomic power 
station and underlines the remarkable 
British lead in the practical application of 
nuclear energy. The Nuclear Power 
Plant Company is proud to be 
entrusted with this great contract by 
the Central Electricity Authority. 


A Greater Britain through \  \ 
\__ | 





~’ 























N.P.P.C. combines bs "5 . ; hot ate g Be s e _ y 
the resources of eight . 4 ee e - 

specialist companies 

whose individual skills are 
planned and co-ordinated 
into a unified team capable of 
undertaking the construction of 
complete nuclear power stations 
throughout the world. 


{yp 


THE NUCLEAR POWER PLANT COMPANY LIMITED 


Cc. A. PARSONS & COMPANY LIMITED «+ A. REYROLLE & COMPANY LIMITED 


HEAD WRIGHTSON & COMPANY LIMITED «+ SIR ROBERT MCALPINE & SONS LIMITED 
WHESSOE LIMITED + STRACHAN & HENSHAW LIMITED 


ALEX FINDLAY & COMPANY LIMITED + CLARKE CHAPMAN & COMPANY LIMITED 


BOOTHS HALL* KNUTSFORD: CHESHIRE 
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What next in the air? How high? How fast? 


In meeting the demands for ever-increasing speed and 
altitude, the English Electric Aviation Group is 

tackling and progressively resolving the inherent problems 
of heating and cooling: for, apart from aerodynamic shape, 
future performance will be governed more and more 

by the ability of materials and components to endure 

a rapidly widening range of temperatures. 

Whatever is to be the future of aviation, it is now being 
foreshadowed on the drawing-boards of English Electric, 
Marconi’s and Napier—three famous firms sharing talents, 
experience and resources in the English Electric Aviation Group. 





The projects on which we are now working are secret but 


our achievements speak for themselves— 

English Electric produce the famous Canberra and 
supersonic P.1., and are now foremost in the development 
of Guided Weapons; Marconi’s are pre-eminent in radar, 
radio and navigational aids; and Napier are renowned 

for experience in the design and production of gas turbines, 


ram jets and rocket motors, 


English Electric - Marconi - Napier 


THE BIG THREE WHO MAKE UP rue ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ AVIATION GROUP 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC CO. LTD, Marconi House, Strand, London, WC2 
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The Path of Queens 


in Ottawa shows, that the Queen’s visit has caught up the Canadian 

nation in one of those magical moments which traditionalists 
take too much for granted and narrowly logical folk find it so 
hard to explain. This, therefore, is a good—because triumphant— 
occasion to look again at the functions today of this strange force of 
royalty, about which controversy has once more arisen, as it did at one not 
dissimilar period of Queen Victoria’s reign. 

The first function of royalty is to be on show : to represent and to 
rally, above and beyond politics, the national unity. The Commonwealth 
is peculiarly fortunate in the mid-twentieth century in having as its symbol 
of unity a person, and not, inanimately, only a flag or some credal form. 
Recent experience abroad has surely re-emphasised this practical 
advantage. One of the disquieting features of this television and 
newsreel age is the tendency of peoples who do have only a flag or a 
formal creed as their symbol to seek to make their political executives 
into father-figures, which is bad both for them and for their political 
leaders, whose proper functions are quite different. There is reason in 
Britain to be thankful for this fortunate residue of our history, but not to 
be smug about it. 

It is here that two questions can be asked about royalty today. They 
are, in fact, the questions which basically the critics who have lately 
invited or incurred odium have been trying, after their fashion, to raise. 
One is whether there should not be less emphasis upon what might be 
called the family-type, and glamourised, popular symbol and more upon 
the lonely eminence of majesty. The argument that there should be— 
in itself rather a traditionalist argument—has only this week, when 
put provocatively, caused considerable offence. The other question is 
whether such questions should be asked at all, whether there is value, 
or merely impertinence, in what might fairly be called “ dramatic 
criticism ” of the appearances of royalty before its loyal people. Here 
history is on the side of the controversialists. All the evidence, as the 
monarchy has developed since the days of Bagehot, is that there is a 
strong case for as much of this kind of criticism as the public itself will 
tolerate. The inspiring progress of the Queen and her consort in Canada 
is plainly the product of fresh thinking by those in charge of the stage- 
management of royal occasions; and it is hard to believe that recent 
discussions have not contributed something at least to the new version 
of the old magnificent play. 

The second function of royalty is precisely to spread this rallying 
magic of pomp and family circumstance to our kin and friends overseas. 
It has been done, superbly, in Canada ; and the state visit to Washington 
is an example of how this precious and personal resource can be used to 
national and international advantage in foreign lands as well. But it is to 
the more frequent use of this binding force in the Queen’s own realms 


L is quite evident, as a message on page 229 from our correspondent 












that thoughts will especially turn now. There is a strong 
case for sweeping the glittering zip-fastener of royal 
appearances more frequently around the fabric of the 
Commonwealth. The danger is that royalty might then 
become more than a human-sized job. 

There are obvious practical ways of guarding against 


this. One is to see that royal visits for particular 
purposes, such as the opening of a parliament or a 
seaway, are for these purposes alone, and do not 
become massive and tiring tours. Another is to make 
it possible, when the Queen. does go on extended tours 
of her realms overseas, for her to do it at leisurely 
pace by residing there for two or three months. The 
final, and crucial, requirement, if the Queen of Canada, 
Australia and the other realms is not to be weighed 
down, is that the Queen of the United Kingdom shall 
be spared from some of her work in London. 

In the United Kingdom the Queen acts not only 
as sovereign but also as her own Governor-General ; 
this is Her Majesty’s third main function. Some serious 
constitutional writers have recently questioned it ; they 
have suggested that in time the monarch might have a 
separate Governor-General for the United Kingdom 


Storm over Turkey 
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itself.. Practical consideration of such a change is 
probably still farther off than voyages to the moon, 
Even so, the question remains whether many of the 
routine duties that now absorb the Queen in London, 
some of which are rooted in an older and past pattern 
of society, might not profitably be devolved to set 
the sovereign free for more frequent progresses and 


‘sojourns overseas. 


This is the kind of question that deserves, indeed 
demands, discussion and even controversy. Those who 
seek to stifle discussion, or to distort it, are as culpable 
as those controversialists who may carry it too far. It is 


indeed true that if the people are to have their symbol, 


and their rallying point, in the gracious person of the 
Queen, with her family beside her, then they must be 
decent (and should preferably be a little more decorous) 
in their criticisms of the drama which they both watch 
and take part in. But, equally, those around the Throne 
need to recognise, know and welcome the changing 
texture of the people themselves and the changing 
prospect which the new idea of Commonwealth offers. 
A lively public disputation can be a force in encourag- 
ing them to do so. 





Mr Khrushchev accuses the Americans of spurring 


on the Turks to attack Syria. 
campaign, is the present centre of the international conflict 


now only eight days away. The country’s young 
and. comparatively untried democratic institutions 
are being tested, and whatever their outcome, the elec- 
tions will be a significant milestone in the development 
of Ataturk’s republic. But while the electoral campaign 
gathers momentum—and bitterness—violent and hostile 
noises are heard off-stage. 

For America and Russia—each unable to see the 
other as anything but bellicose, and each seeing itself as 
innocent—believe each other to be plotting to prod 
Syria and Turkey into a state of near-war. The genuine- 
ness with which each holds the belief was highlit 
during last week’s unusual interview between Mr 
Khrushchev and Mr James Reston, of The New York 
Times, When the former branded Mr Loy Henderson 
as guilty, during his August tour on behalf of the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, of intensively pushing Turkey to 
organise an Arab attack on Syria, the latter ejaculated : 
“T am thunderstruck.” Russians are similarly thunder- 
struck at the American notion that requests to Arab 
states to sign the Eisenhower pledge against 


I N Turkey, the stage is being set for general elections, 


international communism are peace-loving gestures. 
Out of this mistrust has developed what might be 


Turkey, absorbed in its election 


termed the: Khrushchev doctrine—the thesis that all 
good Arabs must be ready to combat another inter- 
national menace, Nato, the spearhead of which is, from 
their angle of vision, Turkey. Hence the creeping 
propaganda barrage that the Russians and the Syrians 
have been mounting against Turkey for some weeks. 
By Wednesday it had provoked from Mr Dulles 
a retort that if it were a smokescreen for intended 
aggression against Turkey, America was ready to come 
to the rescue with more than a “purely defen- 
sive operation.” ) 

Admittedly, Turkish manoeuvres carried out over- 
close to the Syrian frontier heightened the tension 
created by Mr Loy Henderson’s hot-gospelling anti- 
communist gaucheries, but since then Mr Khrushchev 
has contributed much more than any Turk or American 
to the uneasy atmosphere in Syria that is described on 
page 231 by our correspondent in Beirut. He followed 
up the discreet and diplomatic warning of the dangers 
of getting mixed up with the Americans that Mr 
Bulganin sent to the Turkish prime minister last month 
in his own much less genteel way ; during the Reston 
interview he adopted such a hectoring tone towards the 
Turks (telling them that they would not last a day in 
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any Middle Eastern conflict) that the State Department 
responded with an official rebuke. Finally, in his capa- 
city as communist party first secretary, he has this week 
sent a circular letter to the European Labour parties 
inveighing against “the adventurous frame of mind” 
of “certain Turkish statesmen ” ; the recipients seem 
to be taking it with a proper calm that may reduce his 
transports. 

Whether Mr Khrushchev also prompted President 
Nasser to land troops in Syria is more doubtful. Though 
these came with the apparent object of strengthening 
the Syrians against the alleged threat from Turkey, their 
presence in Syria will not necessarily work out to 
Russia’s advantage, as is pointed out in a note on page 
198. 


r some ways this is a curious time for the Russians 

to choose to gang up with their Arab friends against 
Turkey. Their action is likely to prove a considerable 
electoral asset to Mr Menderes, who, with his firmly 
pro-western views, is certainly not, from the Russian 
point of view, the best prime minister the Turks could 
have. Nor will it facilitate the Russian drive for the 
economic penetration of Turkey. Yet the sudden cold 
war against the Turks can be plausibly explained. If 
the Russians genuinely fear that the Americans have 
been trying vo persuade the Turks to overthrow the 
present Syrian government, or if they wish to produce 
some counterblast to western agitation over their supply 
of arms to Syria, it is natural that they should direct 
their fire at Turkey—the traditional impediment to 
Russian expansion in the Levant. 

For Turkey, by reason of its geographical position, 
its military strength and its determination to throw in 
its lot unequivocally with the West, is both the corner- 
stone of Nato’s southern flank (in spite of the Cyprus 
dispute) and the virtually indispensable link between 
Britain and its other partners in the Baghdad Pact. 
Turkey is not only the lynch-pin of western defence in 
the region but the apparently sea-green incorruptible 
opponent of communism, who deals with the Rumanian 
invitation toa Balkan conference by simply ignor- 
ing it. At a time when the Middle East has become 
more of a happy hunting ground for Russians seeking 
friends and influence than ever before, it is on Turkey 
that they are always stubbing their toe. If they want 
to drive home the failure of the Eisenhower doctrine, 
Turkey is the obvious point at which to be unpleasant. 


To Turks themselves are treating all this with 
admirable phlegm ; and although frontier inci- 
dents are notoriously combustible, they are probably 
right to do so. For some time they have been under- 
standably worried by the possibility that Syria, lying 
along their southern border, might fall comp!etely under 
the dominance of their great northern neighbour, to be 
used as one arm of a pincer against them. But they view 
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the present alarums, not as the prelude to something 
worse, but as yet another Russian heave in a long- 
drawn-out propaganda tug-of-war, which may become 
rather strenuous, but in which neither side actually 
wants to drop the rope and resort to blows. There is no 
doubt that Mr Khrushchev is talking nonsense when he 
alleges that the Turkish leaders want to re-establish 
their country’s former domination over the Arabs. 
Modern Turkey’s freedom from ambition for the re- 
covery of its Arab empire is a legacy of Ataturk which 
the Turks cherish and of which they are proud. More- 
over, they are realists who do not need Messrs Bulganin 
and Khrushchev to tell them that local conflicts have a 
habit of spreading. Finally, they are fully taken up with 
cultivating their own enormous garden, or rather, in 
this pre-election period, in arguing how best this 
should be done. 


This is, of course, a matter for them to settle among 
themselves. But Turkey’s western friends are bound 
to be concerned at the growing distinction that has 
to be’ made between Turkey as a bastion of western 
defence and Turkey as a bastion of democracy in the 
Middle East ; the first bastion is sound and stalwart, 
the second is beginning to have some unpleasant-looking 
cracks. It would be quite wrong to suggest that 
Turkey’s internal stresses have yet affected its ability 
either to repel external aggression or to counter internal 
subversion. Yet the fact remains that the qualities of 
the present Democrat party government, which enable 
it to confront external threats with iron nerves and calm 
resolution, are transmuted in the domestic sphere into 
intolerance of criticism and high-handedness towards 
political opponents ; assuming that the Democrats win 
the elections for the third time, which is probable but 
not certain, this transmutation cannot, in the long run, 
be healthy for the country. 


The present state of affairs should not be exaggerated. 
The opposition is not gagged or impotent ; there is still 
plenty of spirit in Turkey’s political life ; and the elec- 
tions will not be a communist-style farce. It is not 
necessary to take too tragically the government’s elec- 
tioneering bribery—such as the moratorium for one 
year on farmers’ debts and the.distribution of bounty for 
schools, mosques, and so on. And it would be un- 
realistic to expect the Democrats not to make some use 
of their power to weight the scales in their own favour 
—by voting themselves (under some other heading) 
state funds for transport on election day and by other 
rather disreputable devices. The question is whether 
they have done this to an extent that may prejudice 
the voters’ free choice simply because the opposition is 
prevented from presenting itself effectively to the 
electorate. 

The government’s monopoly of the radio is 
undoubtedly a very grave handicap for the opposition 
parties. So is the law, rushed through the Assembly 
just before it expired, that ingeniously prevents the 
three opposition parties from fighting the Democrats 
on a joint ticket in any particular constituency. The 
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government’s argument that this law had the laudable 
object of preventing weak coalition governments will 
not cut much ice because, like all its other measures, it 
is inevitably judged in the light of the authoritarian 
tendencies that Mr Menderes has displayed in recent 
years. Above all, the independence of the judiciary is 
being threatened. Under a law passed three years ago, 
the government can force, and has forced, the retire- 
ment of judges whose decisions run counter to its 
wishes. 


i- democratic coinage has become so debased all 
over the world that it may well seem invidious to 
pick on the Turks. This, however, is the price they 
have to pay for the maturity they have shown—as when, 
seven years ago, they carried through a change of 
government upon the resounding defeat of Ataturk’s 
party (the PRP, now the main opposition party) in the 
country’s first free elections. They then earned the 
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right to be judged by the highest, not the lowest, demo- 
cratic standards ; and although it would be unrealistic 
not to expect them to meet with some setbacks in the 
extraordinarily difficult art of running a democracy, it 
would be equally wide of the mark to assume that their 
1950 effort was a precocious tour de force without 
relevance to their future development. 

This month the Turkish electorate is being offered a 
change not merely of faces but of domestic policies, 
too. It will he a pity if it cannot make on October 27th 
an unclouded and unhampered choice. So far, govern- 
ment and opposition parties have remained steady 
under the impact of the international storm that has 
broken over their country’s head. No reason has 
appeared for supposing that, whichever side forms 
the next government, the general lines of Turkish 
foreign policy will be called in question. The storm is 
outside. Now, as in earlier convulsions, the remarkable 
thing about the Turks is the calm which they are able 
to maintain at the epicentre. 


For Whom Tolls the Bell ? 


Our special correspondent who was at Brighton last 
week found caution to be the keynote of the 
Conservatives’ immediate policies, both in places 
where it is needed and in places where it is not. 


television last week very wisely took off his 

dinner jacket and put on an old tweed coat to 
appear before the cameras. He was symbolic of his 
party’s conference. There on show, and next to his 
heart, was the uniform of one nation ; but, out of sight, 
he was firmly sitting upon the unproletarian embarrass- 
ment of evening dress trousers. The human 
embodiment of those he and his party find it tactful 
to sit upon streamed slowly through the hall of the 
sports stadium on each of the three days of the con- 
ference, brute Tories in Labour mythology but in sad 
reality gentle folk in every sense of the term. There 
they were—the clergyman’s wife, the small employer, 
the retired service officer, the county lady—the softly 
respectable representatives of suburban and rural but 
not industrial England. The middle classes, they said 
and cheered themselves as they said it, are the backbone 
of the nation, but somehow they looked much more like 
its belly—albeit with an ache. 

The first feature of this conference was that the belly- 
ache emitted less insistently rude noises than some 
people had forecast. Of course, the constituencies put 
up their carefully sifted and carelessly contradictory 
motions—bidding their leaders, in a politely Conserva- 


QO” of the Conservative ministers interviewed on 


tive way, to reduce taxes, spend more on roads, cosset 
agriculture still more generously, set trade and the 
people free, maintain a conventional army and navy, 
spend more on mental hospitals, explain their policy 
more clearly, “ get to grips ” with industrial relations, 
increase pensions, give more aid to the colonies, help 
young people buying their own houses, and so on down 
the list. All these motions were pushed patiently up 
against the absorbent blotting paper of the platform. 
They were deadened there by the oldest conference 
trick of all. Her Majesty’s Government, said minister 
after minister, replying to debate after debate, welcomes 
this motion and hopes that the conference will pass it 
with an overwhelming majority (which the conference 
always did), because “in principle ” it is precisely what 
the Government is trying to do. “ But, of course, in 
practice, in this period of stringent economy, I will not 
deceive the conference by saying that I hold out any 
promise, nor indeed any likelihood. ...°’ And the 
hungry sheep looked up and clapped and clapped, but 
were not fed. 

In consequence, most of the debates were about as 
stimulating as an anesthetic. Was there, then, any 
important conclusion to be drawn from the conference ? 
There seemed to be one, and it was disturbing. The 
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major interest, as so often in a Conservative conference 
when the party is in power, centred on the speeches 
of the leaders ; and ministerial speeches on this occasion 
suggested a much less lively policy than in the Con- 
servative Government’s earlier years. The unhappy 
impression given was that, having shown what they 
regard as their sufficient courage by battening down the 
hatches economically, the Conservative leaders now 
intend to sit tight, shouting more pointed propaganda 
slogans at their opponents, but doing very little that is 
new themselves. 


HIS is a harsh criticism. How firmly is it based ? 
T It is not based on disappointment with those 
debates at Brighton in which nobody could sensibly 
have expected any new statement of policy : with the 
economic debates (where Mr Thorneycroft, on the 
Thursday at least, appeared to be a dead-tired man), or 
with the foreign affairs debate which seemed mainly 
concerned with bewailing that Britain cannot have a 
foreign policy (but in which Mr Selwyn Lloyd, after 
having loudly applauded in some unwise places during 
other people’s speeches the day before, earned credit 
for his realistic declaration of dependence on America). 
But in the speeches where ministers indicated specific 
things that they were going to do, as distinct from com- 
menting on things that they had done, the trend seemed 
consistently to the side of caution, if not to the right. 
The one apparent (but only apparent) exception to this 
—the one subject where the Tory left thought by 
Saturday that it had won its single victory—was the 
debate on industrial relations ; it deserves separate 
analysis. 

The background to this debate—the strange incident 
of Lord Hailsham’s advertisement of a conspiracy to an 
open-mouthed audience in the Aquarium—is discussed 
in a note of the week on page 200. The story here 
must begin with Mr Macleod’s speech to the conference 
as a whole. Mr Macleod’s was, in every sense, an 
electric performance. He emerged again as one of that 
—on the evidence of this conference, diminishing— 
band of leading Tories who always seems to think 
before he feels. His speech, however, contained three 
arguments of very differing worth. 

(1) First, he warned the party against an attack on 
trade unionists as a whole : “If we are not a national 
party, representing both trade unionists and employers, 
we are nothing.” That argument must be right, and so 
must Mr Macleod’s initiative in preparing an official 
booklet that will advertise the best employment and 


redundancy practices of good firms, to encourage the 
others. 

(2) Secondly, however, perhaps in contrast to Lord 
Hailsham, he did not seem to like attacks on trade union 
leaders. His wisdom here may be more open to dispute. 
When the Labour party sprang into being fifty years 
ago, it did some good in this country by its determination 
to attack (albeit often unfairly) the worst practices of 
employers; now that the big trade union leaders 
have attained a position of privilege commensurate to 
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that of the industrial barons of the nineteenth century, 
no harm might be done if another party had a determina- 
tion to attack (even sometimes unfairly) blatant bad 
practices among them. The Conservative rank and file, 
unlike their leaders, want to lean that way. 

(3) Thirdly, Mr Macleod indicated that his ministry’s 
policy of conciliation will continue when bargaining 
about wages has broken down. He supported his argu- 
ment by citing figures to show that only 1.7 per cent of 
wage increases in 1956 were attributable to negotiations 
in which his ministry intervened as a conciliator. His 
figures prompt two reflections : that the figures for 1957 
will be very different, and that one does not influence 
the direction of a motor car by physically pushing the 
body round—but by gentle pressure, at the critical 
moment, on one small part of the wheel. 

The conclusion must be that this decision to continue 
conciliation functions as before is prompted not so much 
by Mr Macleod’s undoubted progressive Conservatism, 
as by his caution in the face of established interests and 
of the engrained civil service attitude in his own depart- 
ment. It is a decision that must make more difficult 
the success of the economic policies on which the 
Government is now embarked. 

And, in most of the other policy decisions adumbrated 
at Brighton, the same criticism—that of retreat into 
caution and before established interests—can fairly be 
said to apply. On pensions, the Government’s decision 
looks as if it is going to be to raise existing pensions 
and flat contribution rates next year, but to leave aside 
for later consideration all new thinking about relating 
contributions to earnings and about superannuation 
schemes for those now in work ; the impulse of a really 
dynamic government (as a note on page 199 suggests) 
should surely be precisely the other way round. 

In the debates touching on Europeari free trade, Mr 
Heathcoat-Amory appeared to say that Britain will not 
discuss any concessions affecting its agriculture, while 
Sir David Eccles implied that we will discuss them, but 
probably then say no. Mr Maudling was thus accorded 
less elbow room for this week’s negotiatioris in Paris 
than would have been economically sensible. On the 
Franks reforms there is apparently to be some action 
(perhaps especially as regards land), but Mr Simon did 
not make very clear what. In the local government 
conference, Mr Brooke did not strengthen one’s con- 
fidence that he will stand up for realism and against 
romanticism in his coming bill. On mental illness, the 
Minister of Health’s reply could not decently have been 
more stonewalling. 


HERE, then, is now the Conservative dynamic ? 

The talents, it would seem, are being buried in the 
ground ; and Lord Hailsham, after some of his speeches 
this week, would seem well fitted to tell Cabinet col- 
leagues what judgment was passed upon the unwise agri- 
cultural protectionist who did that. Unfortunately, the 
conference suggested the main way in which the Con- 
servatives hope to avoid that judgment: they intend 
to rely on the ever louder (and not untrue) assertion that 
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Buggins would be even worse. This line of negative 
defence for a negative policy seemed implicit in Mr 
Macmillan’s concluding address, when he devoted more 
time to campaigning against the record of Socialism 
in 1945-51, than to adumbrating the right course for 
Conservatism in 1957 ; and it was surely made quite 
explicit, without anybody challenging it, in Lord 
Hailsham’s now famous bell-ringing speech. 
When Lord Hailsham said that 

the secret of victory is initiative, and the secret of initia- 

tive is attack—not attack upon people, because in a 

Christian society attack should be directed not against 

opponents, but against their ideas . . . and to beat the 

daylights out of them. 
he started the tide that led up to his great ovation. But, 
of course, he was really shouting aloud this conference’s 
main default. For the secret of Conservative success 
cannot lie in attack upon Labour’s non-existent ideas. 


African nationalism faces France with a choice. 
The decision cannot be postponed much 
longer, nor can it be taken merely on the 


basis of parliamentary arithmetic. There 

is a danger that if it is not taken, the Algerian 
question may poison French political life 

and disrupt the Fourth Republic 


Europe, cannot stomach the revolutionary 

nationalism of 2oth century Africa. The African 
continent is heaving politically under the impact of 
twin nationalist waves, one coming from Arab Egypt, 
the other from black Ghana. Yet French deputies 
behave as if they could solve the Algerian problem in 
isolation and in the frame of domestic politics. 

The present government crisis in Paris is, in its essen- 
tials, the same as the crisis of five months ago. Once 
again, well-informed people explain that the next 
government will have to take drastic measures to avoid 
bankruptcy at home and to ward off a crisis in external 
payments. Once again they stress that the political 
difficulty lies in bringing the Socialists and the con- 
servatives into the same coalition. 

All this has the familiar air of unreality. The present 
crisis was set off by the government’s proposal of an 
outline law for Algeria (which, incidentally, had no 
chance of winning Moslem support). But the subject 
has been completely submerged in the economic discus- 
sions which dominate the current ronde. The ingenuity 
of French politicians who manage to dissociate the 
Algerian war from their country’s economic plight is 
baffling. But the real puzzle is to know how France 
has managed to cling for three years to formule so 


Ptcer the birthplace of national revolution in 


The Real Crux for France 
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It can only lie in the translation of Conservatism’s own 
ideas into specific policies ; and of that thoughtful 
transliterative drive, since Mr Butler’s influence began 
to wane, the Conservative party has been sadly in lack. 

At the end of his address, when Lord Hailsham seized 
the chairman’s bell and rang it with magnificent 
abandon above his head to send (so far as one could hear 
above the hubbub) the peals of Conservative victory 
throughout this land, the mass of the sports stadium 
rose spontaneously to its feet for the first time in either 
conference this year. It was a great moment of party 
emotion and good cheer. But, from the lonely 
neutrality of the press section, sitting still, one peered 
below the misty flood of waving order papers to wonder. 
with some apprehension and an aching memory of what 
might have been, whether it was not for the thoughtful- 
ness (as distinct from the fluff) in Conservatism which 
that bell now tolled. 


obviously unworkable in face of a growing expenditure 
in terms both of men and resources. What magic 
influence exerted by Algeria prevents successive French 
governments from reacting rationally ? 

Of all the facts on which rests the myth that 
Algeria is and must be French, the extent of European 
settlement there is the most important. Lying just 
across the Mediterranean, Algeria has long been a place 
to which Frenchmen migrate. Of its total population 
of nearly 10 million people, about one million are non- 
Moslems, mostly of French origin. A substantial pro- 
portion of these, including some large and influential 
landowners, would at least lose their privileges, and 
would probably leave the country, were Algeria to gain 
its independence even in conditions favourable enough 
to tempt some to stay. Hence, it has been possible 
to proclaim that any step taken by France away from 
the status quo and towards independence would mean 
betraying kith and kin. This emotional, and natural, 
appeal is coupled with the threat that, rather than be 
“betrayed,” the settlers would take the law into their 
own hands, and that French soldiers would refuse to 
fight against their compatriots (though, in law, the 
Moslems are their compatriots as well). But a white 
revolt seems unlikely; settler militancy hitherto has 
been bolstered by the presence of two French soldiers 
to every adult male settler. Yet the prospect of such 
a disaster is for ever brandished as a reason for being 
tough with North Africa. 


O* the other hand, the argument that peace is just 
round the corner ought to have lost force through 
sheer repetition. But some people still swallow it. 
Refusal to negotiate a settlement is not based on logic 
but on emotion, which feeds on racial feelings, on 
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memories of imperial greatness, or on the more recent . 


memory that North Africa was the springboard for the 
liberation of France from the Nazi Germans. Yet French 
immobility cannot be explained simply in terms of 
emotion. The fact is that the mass of the French people 
are only now beginning to feel the pinch of a campaign 
that has become a long drawn-out colonial war. 

Although half a million French soldiers have been 
away from home for some time, French casualties have 
been few. And the war has coincided with an unprece- 
dented domestic boom. As it has seemed, France could 
be intransigent and prosperous too. Algeria took the 
place of Indo-China; the residue of dollars provided 
by the Americans for one war helped the French to 
carry on the next. But now the dollar flow has dried 
up, the foreign exchange reserves have been eaten away, 
and the position has become highly uncomfortable. 
M. Gaillard’s devaluation has already proved 
inadequate. 

To treat these economic difficulties as separate from 
the Algerian war is absurd, even though the actual cost 
of that conflict is difficult to compute. A reasoned study, 
published recently in The Banker, put the total French 
budgetary expenditure on the Algerian war at some 
700 billion francs, about 5 per cent of the net national 
income. The total burden on the country’s economy 
is naturally much greater; imports required for defence 
production, as well as potential exports lost, have to be 
added to the bill. Last but not least, with a labour force 
strained to the full, the maintenance of nearly half a 
million young men in Algeria is a fearful inflationary 
factor. The Algerian war is obviously not the only 
reason for French economic difficulties. Modernisation 
of the French economy must in any event consume great 
resources. The programme of social reform, which has 
been judged politically indispensable, must add to the 
strain. But the pursuit of these two objectives is incom- 
patible with continuing the war ; and France will go 
from crisis to crisis until this is realised. 


ew Frenchmen still hold, is part of France. 
The policy of integration which they base upon 
this tenet is not ignoble ; it was born of the principle of 
the French revolution that all men are equal. It may 
have sounded somewhat empty to a Moslem whose 
income was less than one-sixth of that of his 
French concitoyen, and who felt that the political 
promises made to him remained on paper. But the real 
defect of the policy is its unreality. - Politically, pro- 
portional representation for the Moslems would enable 
them in present circumstances to control the parlia- 
mentary life of France—a prospect that Frenchmen 
will certainly not accept. Economically, the experiment 
is ruled out by the galloping Arab birth-rate. The ratio 
between the Moslem and non-Moslem population of 
Algeria is now about 9 to 1; it is likely to be nearly 
18 to 1 by 1980. To provide this fast-growing popu- 
lation with the social and educational facilities that 
Frenchmen enjoy would be an enormous task. 
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Simultaneously, to -ecidge the gap separating their 
standard of life from that of metropolitan Frenchmen is 
an undertaking that France is neither able nor willing 
to carry out. French trade with Algeria, inflated by the 
war, may seem an attractive prospect. But, while the 
end of political domination would inevitably hit some 
French exporters, the continuance of the present policy 
hits the whole country. 

Just as these economic truths were beginning to sink 
home, the protagonists of a policy of force gained a new 
lease of life from a vision of wealth from the desert. 
The discovery of oil in the Sahara raised hopes that 
France would finally be able to eliminate its fuel deficit. 
This, argued the apologists, was not the moment to let 
so glittering a prize slip away through “ defeatism.” The 
prize may look somewhat less exciting when it is 
measured in the less romantic language of development 
costs. But the important thing is that a French calcula- 
tion is once again divorced from political realities. 
Saharan oil will need to be carried to the coast by pipe- 
lines which must cross Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, or 
(conceivably and at a pinch) Morocco. But the present 
Algerian deadlock is ruining France’s prospects as an 
African power, and pipelines through hostile country 
are costly and risky. 


+. say that the French are completely unaware of 
the forces sweeping across Africa would be inac- 
curate. At times they appear to grasp them admirably ; 
moves are made in the right direction ; then suddenly 
the process is stopped. They granted independence to 
Tunisia and Morocco. Forgetful that freedom is con- 
tagious, they are now indignant when President 
Bourguiba suggests that they should crown their work 
with its inevitable conclusion—Algerian independence, 
which he would have in the framework of a North 
African federation linked with France. They have 
granted the French territories of black Africa an 
enlightened and-substantial measure of self-government. 
But now the political leaders of the 30 million 
inhabitants of French black Africa are going on to 
clamour for a federation of autonomous republics. Will 
France open, or close, its mind to the demand for 
further change ? 

The choice is not easy. The French can try to 
contract out of Africa and pursue their destiny in 
Europe. Or they can try to ally themselves with the 
political forces of Africa. But they cannot succeed in 
either course while they remain saddled with the 
Algerian war—and while the solution of all problems 
must be sought in the parochial terms of Palais Bourbon 
arithmetic. It has been said that the second French 
empire collapsed because Napoleon III failed to 
understand the movements for national unification in 
Italy and Germany. Will history pass the same verdict 
on the Fourth Republic for its failure to comprehend 
the nationalist wave sweeping the African continent ? 
The “ pacification ” of Algeria is not just an economic 
burden ; it threatens the Republic. 





Breaking the Ice 


FIRST attempt to break the ice of the frozen negotiations 
A on a free trade area in Europe has been made at the 
OEEC meeting in Paris this week. As The Economist goes 
to press it appears that the attempt has had more success 
than many people expected. An article on page 235 shows 
that there is a wide gulf between the views of Britain and 
the six common market countries. But Mr Maudling has 
made an encouraging start. He has made a clear gesture 
on agriculture, which has been welcomed by the countries 
like Denmark which are most concerned. 

His first remarks on institutions, too, implied a readiness 
to negotiate ; he recalled that the whole question of the 
scope of a free trade area (its rules and institutions) is a 
subject for discussion. And he rightly emphasised that the 
two essentials in the tricky problem of the “country of 
origin ” of goods are to keep tariffs as low as possible and to 
approach it through “exhaustive analysis and practical 
experience.” Disarmed in some measure, the six common 
market countries have also adopted a conciliatory approach. 
They emphasised that the common market would function 
as one unit within the free trade area, and that this, like 
the common market itself, must be something more than 
arrangement for tariff reductions, but they did show interest 
in pursuing the wider scheme. 

In Paris Britain is suitor ; at Geneva the six common 
market countries are on the mat. There they have got to 
convince the members of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, now assembling for its most important 
session since the war, that the common market does not 
conflict with GATT. An article on page 236 suggests that 
they are not going to find this easy. All over the world 
trading nations are concerned lest the common market 
damage world trade by excessive discrimination, and ex- 
pand trade between European countries only at the expense 
of their trade with the rest of the world. There is some 
ground for these fears. In the next ten years regional free 
trade not only in Europe but in South America and other 
areas may well prove a constructive indirect approach 
towards world economic growth. But there will be a need 
for a watchdog, making sure that regional development is 
not autarkic but outward-looking. As such, GATT may 
well have a more practical part to play than it has had in 
the past decade. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Egypt back in the Lead 


wo heads are said to be better than one, but the same 

is not necessarily true of two armies. Those of 
Egypt and Syria combined are no match for Israel’s, let 
alone Turkey’s, and this week’s move of Egyptian troops 
into Syria—whatever its volume—has no military signifi- 
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cance whatsoever. The context in which it is important 
is diplomatic and political, 

For President Nasser, it is a temporary triumph ; it 
makes headlines and wins back from King Saud the blue 
riband of Arab solidarity. This the King captured last 
month by his surprise grace-and-favour visit to Syria’s 
left-wing government ; this week, seated in the stadium at 
the Arab games in Beirut, he cuts no figure at all by com- 
parison with Egyptian soldiers rattling ashore in tanks at 
Latakia. Both he and King Hussein of Jordan have kept 
in the swim by saying they too will go to Syria’s aid if 
Syria is attacked. 

But President Nasser may have a second, much less 
obvious, motive for the move. He is not a communist ; 
indeed, Mr Khrushchev, during his long interview with 
Mr J. Reston of The New York Times last week, remarked 
that he had “no hope for Nasser.” (Simultaneously, 
President Nasser was distributing to Egyptian government 
departments and the press a directive enjoining “ strict 
neutrality ” in matters ranging from government purchasing 
to blurb about the sputnik.) Syria’s C-in-C, General Bitar, 
is, by contrast, red or nearly so, and is willing to see the 
Syrian army trained exclusively by Russians. By seizing 
the opportunity to land, President Nasser turns the joint- 
command ggreement of 1956 into a practical reality and 
enables the joint armies’ C-in-C, the Egyptian General 
Hakim Amer, to trump General Bitar’s aces. There is a 
possibility that Syria’s out-and-out pro-Russians will lose 
ground to its socialist, pro-Egyptian element. The relative 
positions of Mr Akram Haurani (who represents the latter 
group) and Mr Khaled el Azm (rich, but self-hitched to 
Moscow) are discussed by our special correspondent on 
page 231. 

Whether the move will contribute to the much talked of 
union between Egypt and Syria is doubtful. The winning 


of Syrian hearts will be particularly difficult in the Aleppo 


region where the Egyptians have gone, for the district is 
notoriously anti-Egyptian, and many of its citizens would 
welcome the arrival of the “ shadow ” Syrian government at 
present installed in the Hilton hotel at Istanbul. Foreign 
armies, even if affording stout cover and spending high pay 
(a PAmericaine), seldom win over the natives ; Egyptians 
in Syria are likely to be no exception. 


Roman Palaver 


HE progress of financial reconciliation between Britain 

and Egypt is slow, secret and subdued. The only 
cheering thing is that the haggling has at least begun. The 
chief negotiators, Sir Denis Rickett of the Treasury and 
Mr Hasan Abbas Zaki of the Egyptian Ministry of Finance, 
made the briefest of contacts in Rome and are now back in 
their respective capitals. The reason for this abrupt breach 
is that Mr Zaki, who is by no means a plenipotentiary, 
was confronted with a situation for which he had not been 
briefed. Exchanges are continuing between the delegations 
left in Rome, but with the heads away consulting their 
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governments, the various subcommittees must feel that they 
are rather whistling in the dusk. 

The only decision reached at the first plenary session 
was to exclude from the present discussion the extensive 
claims which the two governments will eventually make 
on their own behalf upon each other. The British side 
wants to bargain for. the claims of firms and individuals 
whose property or businesses have been sequestered ; the 
Egyptians want to secure the release of their sterling 
balances. A general agreement on the resumption of trade 
will probably have to wait until these claims are settled— 
and the Egyptians have some sterling to trade with. 

Settlement of the British claims is complicated by the 
fact that some properties will have to be dealt with by 
restitution and others by compensation. Where enterprises 
have been nationalised, such as the banks and insurance 
companies, the question is a straightforward one of com- 
pensation. In other cases the Egyptians have declared 
themselves ready in principle to hand back sequestered 
property. But this offer may not always be attractive to 
the former owners, who may find that the value of their 
business has been destroyed. There will also be tough 
bargaining about priorities: the Egyptians pressing for 
the unfreezing of their money as a first step, and the 
British insisting that private claims against Egypt should 
be met at the same time. If all important decisions have 
to be referred to Cairo, the talks will last a long time. 


PENSIONS 


Sufficient for the Day.... 


R BOYD-CARPENTER’S speech on pensions to the 

Conservative conference last week was disappointing 
in its implications. He spent much of his time attacking 
Labour’s projected superannuation scheme: a plan, he 
said, drawn up by “ a skiffle group of professors, who haven’t 
really worked the thing out and have done’ their sums 
wrong.” In his analysis of where they did their sums 
wrong, Mr Boyd-Carpenter cited the figures in the Labour 
calculations that would be most dramatically affected by 
relatively marginal errors in estimating the components ; 
but his own ‘figures did not, so far as one can see, neces- 
sarily alter the view reported in The Economist on 
October 5th. This was that the additional cost of the new 
pensions under the Labour scheme might be at least 84 per 
cent of the earnings of those in the scheme, against Labour’s 
estimate of 6} per cent; and that, because of this and 
certain other omissions, a Labour government could 
probably only implement the scheme if it were made 
subject to “very wide marginal adjustment.” But Mr 
Boyd-Carpenter did not speak last week as if he was about 
to pinch Labour’s scheme and subject it to wide marginal 
adjustment ; his attitude suggested that, for the time being 
at least, he may be throwing all this “ skiffle group thinking ” 
overboard including the feature of Labour’s long-term 
scheme that surely is valuable—namely the proposal to 
express contributions in a state scheme as a proportion of 
earnings so that they would rise as earnings rose. 

Instead, the Government seems inclined to implement, 
during the coming session at least, only the worst and most 
purely political feature of the Labour scheme: namely a 
flat rate increase in benefits to existing pensioners, not paid 
for by them and not made dependent upon proof of need. 
This is apparently to be financed by an increase in flat rate 
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contributions by those now in work. It will seek to bring 
in a sum at least equal to the increase in pensions payments ; 
indeed, in present conditions of stringency, the aim may be 
to increase contributions by a little more. By how much 
can pensions be expected to rise? A rise of 5s. a week in 
the basic pension would necessitate an increase of at least 
Is. in existing weekly contributions (say 6d. on the 
employer’s and 6d. on the employee’s) ; a rise of {£1 a week 
would necessitate an increase of 4s. in weekly contributions. 
Where, in this scale of progression, do the political dis- 
advantages of increasing contributions outweigh the political 
advantages of increasing pensions ? There is a real danger 
that this may be the only sum which Mr Boyd-Carpenter’s 
own skiffle group in the Cabinet is now working out. 


WAGE CLAIMS 


Railway Timetable 


EXT week the wage claims of the National Union of 
N Railwaymen and the Associated Society of Locomo- 
tive Engineers and Firemen will reach the first stage of theic 
negotiating machinery, the Railway Staffs Joint Council. 
The claims have not yet been formally presented, but that 
of the NUR is said to be for a “ substantial ” increase, while 
the ASLEF is asking for 10 per cent. 

The assumption must be that the British Transport Com- 
mission will turn down these claims at this first stage 
of the negotiations. Quite apart from the suspicion that 
the Government may have whispered a few words to stiffen 
its resistance, there is the fact that the commission is beset 
with other claims: one for a forty-hour week has already 
been presented, and there are all sorts of minor matters. 
If the commission does say “No,” the claims will then 
presumably drag their way through the rest of the industry’s 
machinery, including its private arbitration tribunal. . From 
the speed at which this machinery has worked in the past, 
if the unions were to hurry their claims along, the crisis 
would be reached in about two months’ time and the open- 
ing battle in the wages struggle of 1957-58 might be fought 
under the familiar threat of a Christmas railway strike. 

But are the unions eager to hurry the claims along ? 
The fact that they are being presented next week is not in 
itself significant ; the timing is no different from usual. 
The unions’ annual conferences cannot nowadays be held 
without deciding on a wage claim, and at about this time 
the leaders, whether or not their hearts are in it, are bound 
to present it. They may feel that this year’s claim looks 
a bit greedy while the 5 per cent award which the NUR 
got in February is still fresh in the public mind. An 
arbitration award based on the increase in the cost of living 
since February would not give the NUR nearly as much 
as it wants; nor could they yet expect much sympathy 
for a claim based on increases in productivity. The co- 
operation in raising productivity which the NUR (but not 
ASLEF) promised as part of the February settlement has 
not yet had time to make its mark. The real test of co- 
operation will be how far both unions will go in allowing 
the single manning of diesel locomotives. 

One straw in the wind is that Mr Campbell, the general 
secretary of the NUR, is going to Russia, and will not be 
back to hear the Transport Commission’s answer until the 
end of November. Another straw is that the third railway 
union, the Transport Salaried Staffs’ Association is not 
at present asking for a wage increase, but would like one 
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of those “ periodical reviews ” that the commission offered, 
at the time of the last settlement, as a means of considering 
claims together instead of in three contentious sets. This 
proposal is no longer “on”; the ASLEF would have 
nothing to do with it, and the NUR annual general 
meeting turned it down in spite of a commendation from 
their executive. Thus the whole purpose of the proposal 
is defeated, as Mr Webber well knows. So his demand for 
a periodical review at this stage must be just a means of 
putting off the moment when he too must formulate a 
claim. No one is anxious to be the spearhead of the next 
wages struggle ; and if this is to be the lot of the railwaymen, 
it looks as if the crunch may not be reached until some time 
after the turn of the new year. All sorts of things may 
have happened in the economy by then. 


THE GERMAN QUESTION 


Never Say “ Never” 


UGOSLAVIA’S decision to recognise the east German 

regime is a grave embarrassment for the Bonn govern- 
ment at a moment when Bonn it studying ways of evolving 
a more active policy towards eastern Europe. When Dr 
Adenauer returned from Moscow two years ago after agree- 
ing to establish diplomatic relations with Russia, he made 
iz clear that the special position thereby created for the 
Soviet Union—from then to now it has been the only power 
to have ambassadors with both German governments— 
would not be extended to anyone else if Bonn could prevent 
it. His government formally declared that if any govern- 
ment in relations with Bonn took up relations with east 
Berlin, Bonn would regard this as “ an unfriendly act, tend- 
ing to deepen the partition of Germany.” In effect this 
meant, and the Bonn foreign ministry so interpreted it, 
that relations would be broken off with any state that 
recognised the German Democratic Republic ; and it ruled 
out diplomatic relations between Bonn and the satellites and 
allies of Russia. 

Sooner or later some government was bound to break 
through the barrier ; Jugoslavia has chosen to be the one. 
How can Bonn react ? In logic it should break off relations, 
but in practice this would probably not do any good, and 
there are indications that the west German government does 
not want to do it. As it happens, the west German ambas- 
sador to Jugoslavia, Dr Pfleiderer, died this month ; at the 
least, the appointment of his successor will be postponed 
to underline west German displeasure with the Jugoslavs. 
How much further the west German retort goes may depend 
on the amount of pressure that builds up from the parties 
in the new Bundestag. 

A body of opinion does exist in west Germany. which 
believes that the search for German unity is made even 
more difficult than it need be by the absence of relations 
between Bonn and the countries of eastern Europe, and in 
particular with Poland. These Germans think it in the 
German interest to encourage, and even to cultivate, Mr 
Gomulka ; but how can Bonn do that without an ambassador 
in Warsaw ? The embarrassment spread to the Middle East 
a few months ago when Egypt threatened to recognise east 
Germany. Now other Arab states may follow suit ; in this 
way they can retaliate if west Germany establishes relations 
with Israel, as it hopes to do. But west Germany hardly 
wants to place itself in diplomatic Coventry merely because 
it does not like strangers speaking to its other half. 
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Marshal Tito’s move has duly been called “ an unfriendly 
act,” and the western Powers have officially told Belgrade 
that they think it regrettable. It is hard to see what more 
to do, except to remember, in future, never to say “ never.” 


MALTA 


In Whose Bag? 


o many Anglo-Maltese discussions have ended in dead- 

lock and high words in the two years which have elapsed 
since the parliamentary committee recommended in favour 
of integration that it might be rash to predict a happy 
ending and handshakes all round for the present series. But 
the Joblike patience of the Colonial Office, and a feeling 
in Malta that the sands may be running out, seem at last 
to be bringing a final settlement in prospect. There seems 
a good chance that within a month or two a white paper 
will appear setting out the heads of a better-than-Ulster 
status for Malta; that the work of the new Parliamentary 
session which opens next month may include the passing of 


2 Bill of Integration (one, which, it is predicted, will be a- 


far more complicated instrument than the Government of 
Ireland Act) ; and that the promised MPs from Malta will 
appear at Westminster after the next general election. It 
is also quite possible, by the way, that the consideration of 
such a Bill may cause a minor backbench Tory revolt. 

It now looks as if some formula has been devised to 
cover Mr Mintoff’s desire for a fixed period during which 
“ equivalence ” between the Maltese and British standard 
of living and social welfare is to be achieved ; it may well 
prove that the Colonial Office has gone a long way to meet 
Maltese hopes, both in subsidies and in some system for 
encouraging industry to develop in Malta, complete with 
development councils and standing committees. The 
Maltese government, on the other hand, seems more ready 
to make concessions on the extent to which defence matters 
will be dealt with from Whitehall. 

If this should prove the case, it is at least possible that 
the concessions are being made the wrong way round. 
Malta today faces two problems that were not on the 
horizon two years ago—the declining need of the Royal 
Navy for the dockyard, and the prospect that Britain might 
enter a free trade area in Europe on terms that would make 
industrial development in Malta more tricky. Malta may 
be wise to get Britain signed up before worse befall. Britain, 
on the other hand, ought to decide just what is the future 
of the Malta dockyard in the light of its present defence 
strategy. It would be extremely expensive to agree to 
equivalence in a decade and then find that Mr Sandys has 
made decisions which will involve Mr Thorneycroft and 
Mr Eccles creating up to 7,000 industrial jobs in Malta for 
ex-dockyard maties. 


TORIES AND TRADE UNIONS 


The Speech that Didn’t Get Away 


EFORE Lord Hailsham rang the bell on the last day, 
B the feature of the Conservative conference that 
attracted most attention was the swaying debate, on and off 
the floor of the sports stadium, about the party’s attitude 


towards the trade unions. Mr Macleod’s declaration of 
attempted peace and sincere good will with them is dis- 
cussed, and commented upon, in an article on page 194. 
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She Slalely Ships 
of Britain 


TRAVELLING First, Cabin or Tourist, crossing 
the Atlantic the Cunard way is an experience 
you will long remember. 

Men like it for its restfulness ... its super- 
lative food... its bonhomie. Women adore it; 
for them the social round is gay and glamorous. 
The spirit is there...the Cunard spirit ...the 
sense of freedom, the feeling of leisure. There 
is no better way to cross the Atlantic than 
Cunard. 

The new £100 dollar allowance for North 
America brings these memorable delights with- 
in reach of all. Ocean fares, shipboard 
expenses, American rail fares, all payable in 
sterling. 


Cunard 


= ‘ TO AND FROM THE U.S.A. AND CANADA 
= . 





Consult your local travel agent or apply: Cunard Line, Cunard 
Building, ee 3 (Liverpool Central 9201); 15 Lower Regent 
St., London, S.W.1. (Whitehall 7890); 88 Leadenhall St., London, 
E.C.3 (Avenue 3010). 
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GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 


67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


CHILDS BRANCH <1 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
HOLTS BRANCH « KIRKLAND HOUSE, WHITEHALL, S.W.1 


Associated Banks 
THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
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An 11-plus for 


advertising 


agents! 


TO WHAT KIND OF SEARCHING TEST should an advertiser subject a 
prospective agent? A friendly personal quiz? A secret “screening”? 
A competitive inquisition ? Or should the client-to-be, unswayed by 
showmanship, consider only reputations, results and attitudes ? 

Many of us who, whatever the difficulties, are intent upon prac- 
tising advertising as a profession as well as a business, believe that 
advertisers are uncertain about this whole question of appointing 
an agent. They are searching, many of them, for guidance. They seek 
it from one another; perhaps naturally they do not seek it from 
the agencies involved. With diffidence, therefore, but with strong 
authority, we offer one agency’s view of the way in which this 
important business decision should be made. 

We present it in the form of an ‘11-plus’ for agents, not because 
we ourselves happen to be just over 11 years old as an agency, but 
because we believe that there is a basic minimum of 11 questions 
which should be put by an advertiser to his prospective agent. To 
each of them, in our view, a competent contemporary agency 
should answer an emphatic, well-supported ‘ yes’. 


These are key questions—the answers to them will yield important 
information but not all of it. An advertiser should make himself aware of 
the internal organisation and resources of all prospective agencies. But 
these are routine matters which should always be subordinate to the 
discovery of the agencies’ approach to their duties to the advertiser. 


One thing above all, is certain — the important facts about an agency 
are rarely revealed as a result of the competitive “‘ audition” te which 
so many advertisers resort as a method of selection. 


WHO ARE ‘WE’? Weare Napper Stinton Woolley Ltd., a post-war 
agency which has built up a list of clients which may be thought to be 
impressive, a billing of over £1,000,000 and a reputation as progressive 
people. Not surprisingly, we believe in advertising (witness our presence 
on this page). But we also believe that the agency of today has more to 
offer, over that whole field of promotional activity of which advertising 
is merely a part, than advertisers appreciate. It is because we believe these 
things that we have devoted this advertisement to a subject that is as 
much advertising’s problem as ours. 


NAPPER STINTON WOOLLEY LTD. 


Advertising «+ Marketing - Public Relations 


15-19 GREAT CHAPEL STREET, LONDON, W.! - GERRARD 2633 


Would it be your aim, if appointed, to identify 
yourself so closely with our activities that you 
become, in effect, an extension of our own 
organisation? 


Are you able and determined to perform your 
complex present-day function with objectivity, 
disinterestedness and expertise ? Will you, in fact, 
place our interests above monetary gain and prove 
to us, daily, that your integrity is to be relied upon 
—even though we may occasionally view your 
recommendations with reserve ? 


Are you prepared to submit, in support of your 
case for appointment, your own business history ? 


Further to 3, are you in a position to quote adver- 
tising and/or marketing case histories in which the 
success achieved has been largely due to your 
agency’s efforts? 


Are you agreeable to our communicating with your 
present clients with a view to assessing the degree 
of confidence built up by you in sustained relation- 
ships? 


Do you agree that advertising can be considered 
only in relationship to a clearly-defined sales policy? 


Do you agree that the personality impressed by an 
agent upon his client’s advertising — through 
policy via copy and design— should be charac- 
teristically that of the client and/or the client’s 
product and not that of the agency? 


Is it your policy to think and act beyond the limits 
imposed by the title “‘advertising agent’? Are you 
equipped to advise us and co-operate with us, as 
necessary, over the whole selling field, including 
marketing and merchandising ? 


Would you be prepared to undertake, after a period 
of say three years’ working, an unbiased review of 
our joint efforts with the object of identifying 
weaknesses and confirming the effectiveness of 
long-term planning and co-ordinated endeavour? 


Would it be your object to act in advertising, public 
relations, marketing and merchandising, as wise 
counsel, dynamic creative force and constant 
collaborator ? 


Finally, would it be your firm intention, if you felt 
that too little was being asked of you or that 
misconceived policies were being imposed upon 
you, to protest and, if necessary, relinquish the 
account ? 
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But the atmosphere at the time of this speech on the Friday 
was affected by an incident on the Thursday, which deserves 
detailed comment because it shows both how policy can be 
influenced by accidents and how press stories can be born. 

Journalists coming down to Brighton on that first day 
were given a copy, “to be checked against delivery,” of a 
speech that Lord Hailsham was to deliver to the Conserva- 
tive Political Centre that night ; among some still relatively 
mild remarks about the trade unions was one passage which 
would usually have attracted only brief comment, but which 
combined the words “sabotage” and “conspiracy” in a 
single sentence. Rightly or wrongly, the story got about 
that efforts were being made within the party to persuade 
Lord Hailsham to modify this sentence ; if any significant 
amendments had been made, the consequences would still 
have been adverse, because some journalist somewhere 
would have been all too likely to break the “ check against 
delivery” rule. In the event, however, journalists listening 
to his speech in the Aquarium sat with their pencils poised 
over the disputed passage ; and when the words came out 
more or less as written, it was probably solely because of 
this advance publicity—solely because of the reported 
attempts by the moderates—that the passage blazed into 
the newspaper headlines next day. 

The fact that the passage was not amended was widely 
hailed as a victory for the hard-faced right ; but in reality, 
of course, it eased the way for the emollient left. Partly, 
one suspects, because of the adverse publicity this speech 
had aroused, the debate on industrial relations next day 
seemed to be rigged: four Tory trade unionists—two of 
them from the National Union of Railwaymen and two 
from engineering unions—were the only unlisted speakers 
to be called to the rostrum from the floor, and each made 
a cosy impression as he in effect begged the conference 
not to make more difficult his task of weaning other union 
officials away from the wicked Socialists. The way was 
therefore well prepared for Mr Macleod when he rose to 
make his oratorically brilliant reply. 


EAST GERMANY 


An Overnight Squeeze 


HE issue of a new currency in east Germany is a con- 
- fession of the zone’s economic difficulties. Though 
dressed in the usual political jargon—it was aimed against 
“western speculators and spies,” Herr Grotewohl pro- 
claimed—it seems mainly a straightforward if brutal blow 
against incipient inflation. The old east mark has been 
declared no longer valid, and the east German citizens are 
forced to change old for new. They get a one-for-one 
exchange ; this measure is not comparable with the west 
German currency reform of 1948. The first 300 marks they 
surrender will be exchanged automatically, but after that 
they will not be issued with new money unless they can 
explain where their old money came from in a way that 
satisfies the authorities. Many peasants, shopkeepers and 
small businessmen, who have accumulated a little reserve 
cash, may not be able to do this. By this crude means the 
money supply has been slashed overnight. At the same 
time the regime learns more about its citizens’ affairs. 

The need for deflationary measures in east Germany is 
obvious. During the past twelve months the currency in 
circulation has grown by about a fifth, but industrial produc- 
tion has risen only slightly and has fallen far behind the 
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plans. Hit by the collapse of supplies from other satellite 
countries as well as by troubles at home, both home and 
export deliveries of capital goods are far behind their 
targets, even though these have been reduced. 

The move has been well timed politically. On Tuesday 
the new west German Bundestag held its ceremonial open- 
ing session in Berlin, as a demonstration to Berliners and 
east Germans of west German solidarity. The east German 
currency manceuvre, disrupting the movement of workers 
between the two halves of the city, and inflicting severe 
losses on the western wage offices which pay workers from 
the east partly in eastern marks, has reminded west Berlin 
that it is a beleaguered city dependent on Soviet tolerance 
for peace and quiet. But this political gain is small beside 
the bitterness which Herr Ulbricht will harvest in the zone. 
Small men who were already having a hard struggle to 
survive will be likely now to lose their remaining nest-eggs. 
After a few weeks the westward flow of refugees may be 
expected to grow. 


UNITED NATIONS 


More Praise than Money 


HE welcome announcement of the award of the Nobel 
- peace prize to Mr Lester Pearson coincides with the 
news that there is no money to pay for the United Nations 
Emergency Force. Canada’s former foreign minister has 
been given the Nobel prize (for which last year no worthy 
candidate was found) for his imagination and initiative in 
producing the constructive idea of Unef in the destructive 
mélée of a year ago. The members of the peace prize com- 
mittee are endorsing applause for Mr Pearson’s project 
that elsewhere has found freer expression in words than 
in cash. November’s feelings of relief and appreciation 
are not reflected in the accounts which Mr Hammarskjéld 
is about to present to the Generali Assembly. Only a 
quarter of the $24 million which is needed to maintain the 
force from its inception to the end of this year has actually 
been paid in, and this sum makes no allowance for reim- 
bursements to the countries contributing troops. 

The secretary-general argues in his report that all the 
United Nations members who voted for Unef accepted 
some financial responsibility. As things stand at present, 
the burden has fallen unfairly on the ten that went further 
and sent troops. All except Indonesia, which withdrew 
its contingent last month, are still having to bear more 
than their share of the extra expense of keeping the forces 
in Egypt rather than at home ; and, as Mr Hammarskjéld 
concedes, when they offered the contingents in the 
emergency they may reasonably have been thinking of 
“service of a much shorter duration” than has proved 
necessary. 

Reasonably, therefore, he proposes that after the first six 
months the costs should be spread on a different basis, less 
burdensome to the contributing countries, than they were 
at first. If this and other proposals are adopted, another 
$64 million will have to be found by the end of the 
year to reimburse the contributing countries. In deciding 
how to raise the money, the General Assembly will have 
tc bear in mind that several countries, including Russia, 
have said from the start that they will pay nothing. 

Most of the force is in the Gaza strip; there is a 
sprinkling of Yugoslavs and Canadians along the Egyptian 
side of the 130 mile Sinai frontier, and the Finnish company 
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still holds positions on the Gulf of Aqaba in the Sharm el 
Sheikh area. Scandinavians have survived the heat and 
Indians the cold, and with the help of a mountain rest 
centre near Beirut morale is high. In the most important 
sector, the Gaza strip, the force has quietly got Egyptian 
acquiescence to the exercise of various powers, including 
the right to arrest unwarranted infiltrators. The secretary- 
general points out that deployment is not complete, but 
the Assembly will probably have enough worry in find- 
ing the money to support the force as it is, without 
raising the question of establishing it on the Israeli side 
of the border. 


ROWLEY REGIS 


Swat that Landlord 


HE Labour-controlled council of Rowley Regis, in 
Staffordshire, has just served notice to quit on a tenant 
of twenty years’ standing. It has done so on two grounds: 
that the man concerned is a house-owner himself, and that 
he has taken advantage of the iniquitous Rent Act to do 
what virtually every council in the land has been doing for 
years—viz: to raise his tenants’ rent. This interesting action 
could presumably be “justified” on one of three grounds. 
First, the political argument—that the man is doing 
something of which the council disapproves. In this, of 
course, the councillors would be aligning themselves with a 
long historical tradition. The squirearchy slapped down 
radicals, the company town slapped down agitators, by 
precisely the same means. That Labour councillors should 
find the tradition congenial is surprising. 

Secondly, the economic argument. “Council houses are 
subsidised ; subsidies should not be given to people rich 
enough to do without them ; such people, therefore, should 
be refused council tenancies and, if they are tenants already, 
be evicted.” This is a good old backbench Tory argument, 
wielded with much righteous indignation when a Labour 
MP is discovered to be living in a council house, or when a 
local authority more than usually perceptive of the facts of 
an expanding economy provides garage accommodation for 
its tenants. The argument has this much sense to it: that 
there is a strong case for saying that local councils should 
charge a full economic rent—backed by a means test—to 
such tenants as can afford it. But Labour has not usually 
supported even this modified version of the argument— 
still less this extreme view of public housing as exclusively 
a form of public assistance to the poorest. 

Thirdly, the fair shares argument. So long as waiting 
lists endure, with priority determined by the candidate’s 
need for housing, a man with a potentially vacant house of 
his own should—if he can get into it, and unless it is hope- 
lessly unsuitable or remote—have a very low priority ; and 
it would be logically possible to extend the principle of 
priorities so as to provide that any established council 
tenant whose need was demonstrably less than that of any 
family on the waiting list should forthwith be evicted for 
that family’s benefit. To act on such a principle would, 
however, mean a continuous inquisition not only into 
incomes but into the whole range of family circumstances ; 
an inquisition even more odious, and more devastating to 
any sense of security, than the old and abhorred means 
test. If this is representative Labour doctrine, it deserves 
a lot of publicity. 
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KENYA 


Mantle of Lyttelton 


R LENNOX-BOYD is now in Kenya. He must wish that 
he had as much power to bully all the races and 
factions there into co-operation as his predecessor possessed 
when he triumphantly created the first multiracial govern- 
ment in Africa at the height of Mau Mau. Now the Euro- 
peans are only too keen to get back to the Lyttelton 
agreement which their right wing elements so bitterly 
denounced three years ago ; but the Africans, united under 
Mr Mboya’s leadership and resting their demands on the 
fact that they represent an African electorate (albeit a small 
one); refuse to play. Mr Mboya still demands 15 new 
African members as a precondition even to general dis- 
cussions about the constitutional future ; and nothing that 
he has said about that future is acceptable to the Europeans. 
The Europeans, though still divided by personal issues, are 
now ready to give Mr Mboya something if he will agree 
that safeguards for minorities—as yet unspecified—should 
be entrenched in any new constitution. Mr Mboya has 
retorted that universal suffrage is the best safeguard for 
minority rights. The Asians waver; they see that the 
Europeans have lost their self-confidence, but take note 
that in Uganda an African majority is not in the least 
inclined to concede that Asian settlers should have any 
special rights. 

Mr Lennox-Boyd probably believes, as the Europeans 
do, that Mr Mboya and his friends will bargain ; he may 
even hope to manceuvre Mr Mboya into the muzzle of a 
ministerial appointment. But it will be surprising—though 
heartening—if Mr Mboya’s terms for accepting this are not 
pitched at a level which the Europeans are bound to refuse. 
Mr Mboya probably regards Mr Lennox-Boyd as a dead 
duck anyhow ; his eyes are fixed starrily on the hope of an 
incoming Labour government. He may be willing to let 
things ride, on a sea of African grievances, until 1960, when 
the constitutional issue must be reopened. 


THE UNIVERSITIES 


Oxford Martyrs 


XFORD UNIVERSITY has set up a great wail in its annual 
QO report, published this week. It says that representa- 
tives of its Hebdomadal Council are to seek a meeting with 
the University Grants Committee in order to ask them 
whether it is Government policy to limit the expansion of 
the University. The grants recently announced by the 
committee will apparently leave Oxford with a deficit of 
£89,000 at the end of the current financial year. 

The despairing question may be a good way of giving 
publicity to Oxford’s plight, but there is not the slightest 
point in asking it, as members of the Hebdomadal Council 
well know. The University Grants Committee, which leads 
a rugged existence buffeted by aggrieved universities and 
an implacable Treasury, is told by the Treasury how 
much money it can have, and then allocates the amount 
between the universities. Do Oxford’s representatives think 
that, as a result of the meeting with the UGC, that com- 
mittee will be able to return to the Treasury, at this time 
of all times, and get some more money out of it? Or do 
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“Who's the man, Miss Kirby?” 


“What man?” 


* The man who waits outside every night.” 
** Oh — that’s Bill.” 
** Does he mind waiting?” 


“Well, yes and no, but anyway he doesn’t 
have to wait now we’ve got a Stenorette.” 


“What's that got to do with it?” 


“Because I get all the letters done in 


half the time, in fact even Mr. Sharp 
goes on time now.” 


“1 bet Bill likes Stenorettes.” 


Actually, most people like Stenorette Dictating 
Machines—for any number of reasons. Two very 
good ones being efficiency and low cost. 

A Stenorette takes an average day’s dictation on 
one spool of magnetic tape that can be used over 
and over again indefinitely. It has remote control, 
immediate playback, automatic backspacing 


and erase facilities — in fact, everything you need. 
As to why it should cost so little, the answer is 
simple. Stenorettes are made by the largest manu- 
facturers of tape recorders in the world and in one 
of the most modern factories in the world. 


! Average 
. ] Tt i cost 
i 52 Gns. 
DICTATING MACHINE f (including 
SUBSCRIBES TO SPEED — DICTATES TO TIME 


? the basic 
? accessories) 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.L 


; Trade enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3. 
GS45c (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Ltd.) 
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The Bankers’ Dilemma 


WHEN the Metropolitan & Suburban Bank decided to 
open a branch in Harvenage New Town, they were 
confronted with a grave architectural dilemma. 

A normal Met. & Sub. branch office, with its Grecian 
pillars, rusticated stonework and brass-studded doors 
epitomizing security, was out of the question. And what 
sort of bank could be built with plain yellow bricks and 
armoured glass? 

The result, something between an exhibition stand 
and a welfare centre, was surprisingly effective. The 
Man from Chubb, consulted at the blueprint stage 
about strongrooms, safes and fire-resisting equipment, 
nad the idea of making the strongroom door visible 
from the street. 

“A more up-to-date symbol of strength than stone 
pillars,” he said, “and stronger, too.” 

And so it was. The one professional burglar who had 
moved to Harvenage for easy pickings took a quick look 
and caught the next train for London. 

“These Chubb people are getting in everywhere,” 
he was heard to say. “It’s downright dishonest.” 

If these Chubb people have not yet got into your 
place of business, perhaps it is time, in the interests of 
all-round security, that you invited them. Write or 
telephone Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe-Co. Ltd., 
175-176 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 
(MUSeum 5822). 


DON’T LEAVE IT TO CHANCE— 
LEAVE IT TO CHUBB 
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they hope that it will reallocate the money to give them 
more at the expense of some other university ? That would 
not be popular, especially as Oxford’s grant for the current 
year showed an increase over last year’s grant that was 
proportionately greater than that of any other university. 

The current year is a difficult one for all the universities. 
Not only are they entering the new quinquennium in a 
threadbare condition because their grants in the last two 
years have been so eroded by inflation. They also have to 
cope with a flood of applicants who want to go to the 
university before they do national service, in the hope of 
not having to do it at all. Oxford and Cambridge have a 
bigger problem here than most universities because they 
liked their undergraduates to have done their national ser- 
vice. But Oxford really does seem to make more than its 
share of fuss. 


JAPAN 


Lovable once More 


OR the ideological winds that whistle through the 
Marxist world there is no better weather-vane than the 
Japanese Communist party, equidistant as it is from both 
China and the Soviet Union. The party is now creakingly 
reorientating itself for the third time since the war. A 
draft policy which is to be presented to its long-overdue 
Seventh Convention in February declares that “it has now 
become possible to conduct a revolution based on peaceful 
means through the Diet.” 

This concept of “revolution without bloodshed,” to 
which Mr Khrushchev gave his nthil obstat at the Moscow 
congress last year, brings the Japanese party round very 
near full circle. In the years immediately after the war it 
adopted the same approach, thus breaking with its own 
earlier traditions, and enshrined it in Mr Nosaka’s notable 
phrase “ a lovable communist party.” This brought Stalin’s 
wrath down on its head in 1950, and the subsequent rever- 
sion to toughness culminated in the May Day riots of 1952 
and in a number of outbreaks of terrorism. There followed 
a cataclysmic decline in membership. The new draft policy 
is the culmination of a struggle that has been going on for 
the past two years to find some better party manners. It 
appears to have been won over the dead bodies of the 
“ ultra-leftists,” who still preferred good old-fashioned 
violence. Their chief spokesman, Mr Shida, was expelled 
last year on a double charge of playing fast and loose with 
both party doctrine and geisha girls, but the long delay in 
summoning the convention shows that his friends have put 
up a strong rearguard fight. 

The small size of the Japanese Communist party—it 
holds only two seats in the lower house of the Diet and has 
few more members than its sickly British counterpart—is 
no real indication of its importance, which lies in the 
influence it might one day exert on a trade union move- 
ment that is tilted sharply to the left, and on a Socialist 
party some of whose members stand only a hair’s breadth 
off the communist line. The present policy of putting the 
thunder before the blood is well suited to persuading the 
left-wing socialists that they can safely co-operate with 
communism. One socialist, Mr Katsumata, has already 
warned his colleagues not to accept the communists’ con- 
version to “ peaceful tactics” at its face value. If they 
study the draft policy closely, they will see that it includes 
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a built-in loophole by saying that, if reactionary forces 
obstruct the people’s advance, “ steps will have to be taken 
to cope with this.” They might also ponder on what Mr 
Nosaka himself said not long after the war about his lovable 
party: “If pursued skilfully, this policy will facilitate the 
development of conditions for direct revolution, and make 
possible the seizure of power”; it might almost be Mr 
Rakosi speaking, 


PAKISTAN 


Turn for the Worse 


AKISTAN is getting to be a bad case of one kind of 

political influenza, the symptoms of which are a con- 
stant motion in the premiership and a high buzzing of 
destiny in the president’s ear. With the resignation of Mr 
Suhrawardy, the country has lost the fifth prime minister 
of its brief life, and the best of recent years. The occasion 
of his fall was the decision of the Republican party to 
withdraw its support from him, but his political position 
has beeri growing weaker in recent months as the personal 
antipathy between him and President Mirza sharpened. 
The Republicans left him because they wanted to break up 
the single-unit administration in West Pakistan, which they 
had previously defended, into its component parts. Mr 
Suhrawardy was the moving spirit of the single-unit system, 
which may have helped him in East Pakistan because it 
made that sensitive province one unit among two instead of 
among several ; but the abolition of the West Pakistan pro- 
vinces offended powerful interests there and in that sense 
may have been a tactical mistake. At the same time, he 
has been out of the country a good deal, and domestic 
reform has not been seriously tackled. 

In spite of that, Mr Suhrawardy deserves higher marks 
than his immediate predecessors, if only because he has 
kept East Pakistan relatively stable. It will be difficult to 
find a successor who can keep the premiership as a post of 
any importance and at the same time successfully juggle the 
parties in the National Assembly. He may have this in 
mind, and be consoling himself in his resignation with the 
thought that, out of office, he can make himself look more 
attractive to the electorate in the promised general elections. 
The danger the country must seek to avoid is that of a 
perpetual shuffling of parties and cabinets in the French 
style. Parliamentary democracy has feeble enough tradi- 
tions in Pakistan ; if it is further discredited, the “ strong 
hand ” that some people admire in President Mirza is likely 
to find its fingers itching. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


The Intelligence of Intelligence 


“< 1E ordinary detective goes to pothouses to arrest 

-. thieves ; we go to artistic tea parties to detect pessi- 
mists. The ordinary detective discovers from a ledger or a 
diary that a crime has been committed ; we discover from 
a book of sonnets that a crime will be committed... . ” 
Thus the philosophical detective who launched G. K. Ches- 
terton’s Gabriel Syme on his adventures in “ The Man Who 
Was Thursday.” Thus—and it causes a lot of trouble— 
the unavoidable task of MI5 today. In a free country, each 
man’s opinions and sympathies are free, but if they are such 
as to make it likely that he will betray his country’s secrets 
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if given access to them, that access must be denied to him 
as certainly as access to a driver’s seat is denied to an other- 
wise model citizen who is subject to fits. 

So much is readily admitted by the Committee of the 
Campaign for the Limitation of Street Police Powers. Their 
second pamphlet, “ A Year with the Secret Police.”* argues 
not that communistically-minded persons should have 
access to posts affecting security, but that effective remedies 
should be open to persons labelled as security risks on 
trivial or tainted evidence. Injustice in counter-espionage 
is bound to be more common than in ordinary police work. 
There is more room for honest errors of judgment—e.g. on 
the relevance of A’s record as a university firebrand to his 
present views and allegiance ; more room for sheer flat- 
footed stupidity, as the case-histories given in this pamphlet 
painfully demonstrate ; more room, too, for irresponsibility 
and malice—in ordinary criminal affairs, the police know 
pretty’ well how far to trust their narks, but informers 
reporting on opinions and sympathies can indulge practically 
without limit in self-important mischief-making, or mere 
spite, without discrediting themselves. The pamphlet pre- 
sents an unsurprising—but distasteful—picture of frivolity, 
evasiveness, illiberality, and Big-Brother-Knows-Best com- 
placency ; it deserves a wide circulation. 

Nevertheless, its conclusions are dubious. That there 
should be a right of appeal from a security bar, not restricted 
tc civil servants, to three High Court judges sitting in 
camera instead of to the present “three advisers ” (non- 
judicial), is a sensible proposal of which Parliament should 
take note. The reporting to the Privy Council of any 
evidence discovered by this court of “misconduct in the 


~ * Obtainable from 28, Broadway, London, $.W.1. 23 pages. 
Is. (10s. per dozen, post free.) 
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MR GLADSTONE’S RETURN 


Mr Gladstone’s speech at Chester will do much to 
q restore him to his former place in the esteem and 

admiration of the English nation. Eloquent and able 
as he is, nothing but the narrew and anti-national groove 
of mind in which his thoughts have recently appeared to 
run, could have deprived him of the favour and trust of 
the country. It is with the warmest satisfaction that we 
see him once more employing his rich and flexible intellect 
in a direction that will carry with him the sympathy of 
the great majority of the English people, and distinctly 
separating himself from the foolish and shortsighted party 
that has pretended to find in the revolt of our petted 
Bengal army symptoms of the general alienation of the 
Indian people. . . . Mr Gladstone's statesmanlike speech 
gives us fresh assurance that the generous policy is the 
best; and the applause with which .. . his enunciation of 
the principle of perfect toleration for Indian religions was 
received, gives us a cheering assurance that English zeal 
for Indian conversion will not be intruding and intolerant. 
Mr Gladstone is right in saying that ‘‘ the day on which 
the Bengal military rebellion broke out may yet prove 
to have been the happiest day in the history of our Indian 
empire.’” It will create the first real bond between us 
and the military population we rule. Indeed, it would not 
be fruitless if one of its results were to restore to the 
confidence of the English people and to his own better 
mind, one of the ablest and most eloquent statesmen of 
the present generation. 
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administration of security organisations” would usefully 
discourage the Big Brother mentality. But to lay down 
cut-and-dried rules as to what shall disqualify an individual 
for security work, and to prohibit concealment from a 
suspect of the fact that he is suspected, would make things 
altogether too easy for the genuine enemy. 


AMERICA’S ALLIES 


Heroes, One Pace Forward! 


HE Romans never took public opinion polls to see if 
T their allies would fight for them, but if they had they 
would sensibly have started the question with a nonne and 
not with a num. The readers of the New York Herald 
Tribune, which has just published the results of a poll in 
which people in eleven countries were asked if they would 
want to go to the help of the United States in a war against 
Russia, should be warned that this is the kind of question 
that expects the answer no. It got it. Only two countries 
—Holland and Australia—gave a majority in favour of 
getting involved. In the rest, all but two of which are allies 
of America, most people said they would rather sit this 
one out ; the majority ranged from around go per cent in the 
two neutral countries, Sweden and Austria, to a narrow 54 
per cent among the relatively belligerent Britons. 

There are some oddities in the published figures. It is 
difficult to account for the enormous difference between the 
Dutch, seven out of ten of whom are willing to go to the 
aid of the Americans, and the neighbouring Belgians, so 
similarly situated, among whom apparently only two out 
of ten are ready to offer themselves. Conversely, it is 
surprising that Germany and Brazil—the one a war-battered 
state right up against the white of Moscow’s eyes, the other 
an enthusiastic pan-American comfortably removed from 
the missiles’ beaten path—should have yielded nearly 
identical results. But even if it is assumed that the poll 
was soundly conducted, a little reflection on the question 
it posed will reassure Americans agitated by the answer. 

In the first place, it got the relationship between the 
United States and its allies precisely the wrong way round. 
Nato, and the other alliances that radiate out from Washing- 
ton, were created to bring American power to the aid of 
smaller countries in danger of being chewed up piecemeal by 
the communists. The prospect of a war opening directly 
between Russia and America, in which the chickens would 
have to come to the aid of the hen, is a small one. If the 
poll had wanted to test the real spirit of the alliance, it 
should have asked: Would you be willing to join with the 
Americans in fighting to defend another small country 
against a communist attack ? The ayes might then have 
rolled in more readily. In the second place, the question 
was far too vaguely worded. No one, apart from a con- 
genital hero, feels his heart pounding with comradeship at 
the abstract concept of “a war breaking out between the 
United States and Russia.” If, however, he was reminded 
of the sort of circumstances that might lead to such a war— 
a Russian pounce on a free nation, or even a sudden missile 
drop on Washington—he might well imagine his dander 
and his sense of loyalty to friends rising to the boil simul- 
taneously. It is notoriously difficult to phrase public 
opinion polls properly, but those responsible for this one 
could well have been a little more exact. Nothing makes 
old soldiers fade away canteenwards more surely than a call 
for volunteers for some unspecified unpleasantness. 
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LETTERS 








Control the Note Issue? 


Sir—If the country is not to relapse 
once more into inflation, some additional 
techniques for permanently regulating 
the supply of funds appear to be needed. 
I should like to make the unfashionable 
suggestion that the control of the note 
issue may provide part of the answer. 
Any real attempt to control the note 
issue, with all its implications for 
deposits, would require certain accom- 
panying measures relating to the second- 
line reserves of the banks. It may be 
held that these other measures (funding, 
legal ratios, and the like) would suffice 
by themselves, but this is to overlook 
certain practical considerations. 

1. A sustained policy needs public 
support and this implies some public 
understanding. People can be expected 
to see the point of controlling the print- 
ing press and to applaud it, whereas 
funding, liquidity ratios and even Bank 
Rate are mysterious measures. 

2. The note issue is a good indicator 
because the velocity of notes, unlike that 
of deposits, is fairly steady. 

3. Experience suggests that without a 
public commitment to control the note 
issue the measures needed to deal with 
the other liquid assets may not be taken. 

4. A weak Government would find it 
more difficult politically to abandon 
control of the note issue than to play 
down such esoteric measures as funding 
if the latter were attempted in isolation. 

Various forms of control are possible, 
but the most straightforward would 
probably be a statutory limit on the rate 
of growth of the fiduciary issue—say 
3 per cent a year. In many respects this 
is a modest proposal. It does not 
attempt to relate the note issue to 
reserves by some formula such as that 
proposed by Sir Hubert Henderson 
some years ago (Oxford Economic 
Papers, 1949). It is not therefore de- 
signed to cope directly with crises but 
rather to give a permanent strength and 
stability to the pound that would make 
crises less probable and less serious. It 
might conceivably impose more restraint 
on growth in a particular year than was 
necessary. Contrariwise it would permit 
some inflation if production were 
stagnant and costs were rising. But no 
simple rule can meet all cases and even 
the one suggested would have been in- 
comparably better than the “ managed ” 
money which allowed the note issue to 
rise by about two-and-a-half times the 
rise in real output between 1951-6. An 
alternative would be for the Chancellor 
to announce each year in his Budget 
speech the maximum rise in the 
fiduciary issue that he thought circum- 
stances would justify over the following 
year. More flexibility would thus be 
secured but only at the cost of incurring 
certain obvious risks. 

Domestic inflation has. been only one 


cause of our present troubles. The 
miserable inadequacy of reserves outside 
the dollar area has been another. I 
believe that the Government should 
make a resolute attempt to have the con- 
stitution of the International Monetary 
Fund revised with the object of raising 
the quotas to several times their present 
level—Yours faithfully, 


THOMAS WILSON 
University College, Oxford 


Japs, Gooks and Yanks 


Str—Your issue of July 13th contains an 
article declaring “some hundreds of 
Japanese fishermen are sitting in jail 
at Pusan in Korea for fishing in Korean 
territorial waters.” 

Unfortunately, the article does not 
fully explain the detainee issue between 
Korea and Japan, and leaves the impres- 
sion that Korea is detaining these fisher- 
men indefinitely because they violated 
the defence and fisheries Peace Line 
halfway between the two countries. 
This is not the case. 

When Japanese fishermen are appre- 
hended in Peace Line violations, they 
are brought to Korea and given fair and 
open trials, Their legal rights are fully 
protected. Formerly they were sent 
home upon completion of their sen- 
tences. These repatriations were tem- 
porarily halted only after the Japanese 
had persistently refused, over a period 
of several years, to release more than 
1,500 Koreans who are illegally im- 
prisoned at Japan’s notorious Omura 
concentration camp. 5 

Most of the Koreans held at Omura 
have never been tried, sentenced, or 
even charged. They have been denied 
the elemental right of due process of 


law. Some are illegal entrants, and these . 


we have repeatedly offered to take back. 
But the others were taken to Japan com- 
pulsorily to labour in Japanese war 
industries before the end of World 
War II. They are fully entitled to 
remain in Japan as long as they wish. 
Their only crime, in the eyes of the 
Japanese, is that they are Koreans. 

The cruelty of the Omura treatment 
is a black mark against civilisation. 
Several prisoners have died under cir- 
cumstances that are reminiscent of 
Japan’s “death camps” during the 
Pacific conflict. Living conditions are 
deplorable, and there is no release for 
the ailing and the infirm—as is the case 
at Pusan. A Committee of the Inter- 
national Red Cross investigated both 
Omura and Pusan, and reported that 
Omura was shocking and a disgrace. 
Pusan received a clean bill of health 
aside from minor criticisms, the basis 
of which has since been corrected. 

Negotiations with Japan for the release 
of the Omura detainees have been con- 
ducted over a period of several years. 
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But not until Korea stopped repatriating 
the Pusan fisherman did the Japanese 
show the slightest evidence of any inten- 
tion to take our Omura protests 
seriously. 

On two separate occasions we have 
reached formal agreement with the 
Japanese Government for the mutual 
release of those at Omura and Pusan, 
only to have Japan repudiate its pledged 
word.—Yours faithfully, 

Cuae Kyunc Ou 
Office of Public Information, 
Korea 


Which to Buy? 


S1r—May I draw your attention to two 
major inaccuracies in last week’s note? 

First, it is not true that the BSI Kite 
Mark is a guarantee only of “the 
minimum that manufacturers ought to 
be allowed to get away with.” British 
Standards have a worldwide reputation 
and it is no help to British export trade 
to suggest that this reputation is not 
deserved. One example of the grade of 
production necessary to qualify for the 
Kite Mark is that of electric blankets, 
discussed in the last issue of “ Shopper’s 
‘Guide,” where the products of only 
nine firms have so far passed the rigorous 
test requirements for the Mark. 

Secondly, the BSI’s Consumer Ad- 
visory Council is quite well aware, of 
course, that there are other criteria for 
purchasing as well as British Standards, 
and the Council’s publication 
“Shopper’s Guide” refers freely to 
these, as even a cursory examination of 
the last issue will show.—Yours faith- 
fully, H. A. R. BInNey 
British Standards Institution 


Muddle over Money 


Sir—The Business Note in your issue 
of October 12th, whilst providing an 
answer to those commentators who 
believe monetary policy does not affect 
the velocity of circulation, seems to come 
to the wrong conclusion. It suggests that 
a “ vigorous” attack on the money supply 
will be necessary if the velocity of cir- 
culation is to be reduced ; and this is 
almost certainly correct. One ‘would 
have thought, however, that a request 
that the banks hold down their advances 
would have been a superfluous accom- 
paniment to such a policy; the severe 
monetary policy which you seem to 
believe the Government is pursuing 
would- surely reduce the level of bank 
advances automatically by its effect on 
the cash reserves of the banking system. 
If a “vigorous ” monetary policy were 
being pursued, the banks would hardly 
be able to expand their advances by 
selling investments, so that advances 
would decline as the cash base con- 
tracted. 

It is probable that those commentators 
who question the effect of the “new” 
policy are right—not because monetary 
policy does not influence the velocity of 
circulation, but because this latest 
attempt at a monetary policy will not. 
—Yours faithfully, CoLin ROBINSON 


Newcastle-on-T yne 
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- Study of Histories 


The New Cambridge Modern His- 
tory, Volumes I and VII. 


General Introduction by Sir George 
Clark. 

Cambridge University Press. 532 and 
625 pages. 37s. 6d. each volume. 


ro New Cambridge Modern His- 
tory begins to appear fifty-five 
years after its predecessor. In both 
series the first volume is called “The 
Renaissance”; “The Old Regime” in 
the New CMH corresponds to the first 
two-thirds of “The Eighteenth Cen- 
tury” in the CMH. The contrast, on 
first impression, resembles that between 
a cycle of frescoes such as Ghirlandaio 
painted in S. Maria Novella, and 
Raphael’s murals in the Stanza della 
Segnatura. A distinct and colourful 
chronicle has been replaced by a more 
highly organised philosophical unity. 
The framework of the CMH is political 
narrative, and the order of chapters 
generally follows the chronological 
movement of interest from one country 
to another. The New CMH is socio- 
logical history, the reconstruction of a 
period in social depth. 

Each volunte begins with the 
economic and_ social infrastructure. 
(Indeed, the third volume of the New 
CMH is to be entitled, by a ludicrous 
conjunction of Bellarmine and Marx, 
“The Counter-Reformation and the 
Price-Revolution.”) “ The Old Regime ” 
has chapters by Mr C. H. Wilson on 
commerce and manufacture and by Mrs 
J. O. Lindsay on “ the social classes and 
the foundations of the states.” “The 
Renaissance ” sketches the foundations 
less surely; Mr Hans Baron’s essay on 
“fifteenth centry civilisation and the 
Renaissance ” makes a brief obeisance 
to social structure and then gets on with 
culture. 

Attention to culture is a notable 
innovation: the CMH explicitly ex- 
cluded art and literature. “The Old 
Regime ” has a lively but insular essay 
on “the visual arts and imaginative 
literature” by Sir Albert Richardson (it 
is left to Mr Macartney in “The 
Habsburg Dominions” to evoke the 
Hochbarock glories of Vienna, and there 
is no analysis anywhere of the Rococo), 
followed by Professor Cobban on the 
Enlightenment. “The Renaissance” 
contains not only Mr Baron’s chapter, 
but Professor Weiss on “learning and 
education ” and Professor Wittkower on 
Italian art, probably the most triumph- 
antly satisfying short account of the 
High Renaissance in the English lan- 
guage. It is characteristic of contem- 
porary Kulturgeschichte that two of 
these three contributions come from the 
United States. 

When political narrative is subordi- 


nated to sociological description, it is 
necessary to deal specifically with inter- 


national relations. Mrs ___ Lindsay’s 
admirable chapter of this name in 
“The Old Regime” is diplomatic 


history, supported by another chapter 
on warfare. Mr Hale’s chapter in “ The 
Renaissance,” on the other hand, is an 
essay on the diplomatic system, and the 
highroad of international history is 
traced in “ the invasions of Italy,” where 
it is pleasant once again to salute the 
scholarship, judgment and concentrated 
writing of Miss Ady. 

Sociological history is a powerful 
X-ray, but is apt to leave the outlines 
of its subject blurred. Sir George Clark 
describes the subject of the New CMH 
as “that ‘civilisation’ which, from the 
fifteenth century, spread from its 
original European homes, assimilating 
extraneous elements as it expanded, 
until it was more or less firmly planted 
in all parts of the world.” Is this an 
old-fashioned equation of Europe with 
civilisation ? The first volume makes no 
attempt to demarcate the society under 
scrutiny, as Professor Gilmore does in 
the corresponding volume of Messrs 
Harper’s “ The Rise of Modern Europe,” 
or Mr Southern in “ The Making of the 
Middle Ages.” Professor Darby leads 
off with a brilliant and colourful piece 
of historical geography, but what he 
surveys is a  Mmineteenth century 
“Europe” bounded eastwards by the 
Urals, which would have meant nothing 
to Machiavelli or even the Jagiellos. In 
the CMH, Russia was introduced on to 
the stage under Peter the Great. Here, 
in accordance with the fashionable view 
that, because Mr Khrushchev is 
important now, the grand prince of 
Muscovy must be noticed then, Russia 
is in the caste from the beginning, like 
the Ottoman Empire, but cannot be 
found more than a walking-on part. 
But in “The Old Regime” America, 
which the CMH relegated to a special 
volume, gains greatly by being treated 
(Spanish as well as British) as part of 
the general story. 

There are interesting changes in 
historical emphasis. It is perhaps less 
strange that “The Old Regime,” unlike 
its predecessor, has no chapters on 
Jacobitism or Ireland, than that “ The 
Renaissance” has no chapter on Eng- 
land. Savonarola is reduced from a 
chapter to a paragraph, Machiavelli from 
a chapter to scattered references. In 
this kind of historiography there are 
proportionately more statements about 
such abstractions as “humanism,” 
“purchasing power,” “the country 
gentleman,” and “the administrative 
system” than about Alexander VI or 
Frederick II; unavoidable though this 
intellectual apparatus is, it diminishes 
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the sense of immediate apprehension of 
the past that the older kind could give. 

But the contrast between naturalism 
and impressionism in technique is 
related to a deeper contrast in purpose. 
The CMH reflected a positivist assump- 
tion about an attainable finality of 
historical knowledge. In a consummate 
general introduction which will hence- 
forward be required reading for under- 
graduates, Sir George Clark describes 
the New CMH as “neither a stepping- 
stone to definitive history, nor as an 
abstract or a scale-reduction of all our 
knowledge of the period, but as a 
coherent body of judgments true to the 
facts.” This explains and excuses any 
inequalities of treatment. The CMH 
has a hard, self-confident, encyclopedic 
air, which makes its successor seem 
attractively tentative, modest and brows- 
able. The new volumes indeed are 
shorter than the old, with fewer pages 
and larger print. It must be added that 
while there are too many misprints in 
“The Renaissance,” which has lacked 
the firm and continuous editorship that 
Mrs Lindsay has given to “The Old 
Regime,” the indexes of both are vastly 
superior to those of the CMH. And 
the price is remarkably low. 


Counter Bacon 


The Shakespearean Ciphers 
Examined 


By William F. Friedman and Elizebeth 
S. Friedman. 

Cambridge University Press. 303 pages. 
25s. 


ow Shakespeare managed to get it 
H all down, even with a helpful ghost 
sometimes, has always been a mystery. 
Why Bacon should have written it all 
and go to such lengths to conceal his 
identity has been made into an even 
greater mystery. But even for people 
who sensibly refuse to work themselves 
into a lather on the “ Who wrote Shake- 
speare ?” argument, it remains an 
intriguing one. Why, if the Baconians 
are so far-fetched, are the Bardolators so 
scared of them ? 

This book has many merits, but its 
biggest, to the man on the sidelines, is 
its dispassionate quality. Colonel and 
Mrs Friedman are professional cryptolo- 
gists in America who have devoted 
their hobby time to studying the cipher 
systems by which, it is asserted, Bacon’s 
authorship of Shakespeare is demon- 
strable. And not only Bacon; many 
other names (and even one vast syndi- 
cate) have been worked out from 
enciphered messages that are claimed to 
exist on gravestones and in books and 
manuscripts. To all this, the Friedmans 
have applied rigid cryptographic tests. 
Are the solutions valid ? Do they make 
sense ? Are the ciphers and the keys to 
them consistently used ? “Two crypt- 
analysts working independently should 
always be able to reach _ identical 
answers. . . . If independent investiga- 
tion shows an answer to be unique and 
to have been reached by valid means, 
we shall accept it, however much we 
shock the learned world by doing so.” 
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The learned world and the literate 
layman too will enjoy this book, and 
with no sense of shock. In one demon- 
stration after another, scrupulously con- 
ducted, Colonel and Mrs Friedman 
destroy the claims of a long string of 
amateur cryptographers of varying com- 
petence but of unvarying passion in 
their beliefs. They do so with good 
manners and good humour, assembling 
in the process a lot of fascinating history 
and literary comment. Anyone who 
enjoys a first-class “whodunit” must 
enjoy this first-class “ whodiddundoit.” 
He will become something of a crypto- 
grapher, for the Friedmans make their 
professionalism delightfully easy to 
understand. He will enjoy some ex- 
cellent jokes and sly wit. He will find 
in it a rare quality of intellectual honesty 
and careful scholarship. No doubt he 
will long ago have concluded that Bacon 
did not write Shakespeare. That is not 
what the Friedmans conclude. They are 
content to show that the only cipher 
system (the biliteral cipher demon- 
strated by Bacon in The Advancement 
of Learning) that a professional crypto- 
logist could admit as valid was not in 
fact used for the concealment of 
messages in Shakespeare. “As for the 
others, not only were they not used; 
they were not usable or even credible.” 
This should be fair enough even for 
Baconians. But one doubts it. 


Brains at the Sink 


Wives Who Went to College 


By Judith Hubback. 


Heinemann. 164 pages. 12s. 6d. 


HIS book deals with a very important 

domestic problem. Is it worth while 
spending a lot of money—public money, 
usually—giving girls a higher educa- 
tion? People who answer to the 
epithets “progressive” or “ profes- 
sional ” usually assume that it is; and 
the state has assumed so too, in that its 
arrangements for university awards make 
no distinction between boys and girls. 
But there are many parents, especially 
in certain social circles, who assume 
that anything more than a course in 
shorthand typing is wasted on a girl who 
js going to get married anyway. 

The question must be looked at from 
two points of view. The first is that of 
the state: the state wants highly trained 
women—and does not want to lose them 
as soon as they are trained. But it 
does lose them, almost as soon. Most 
of Mrs Hubback’s graduates had married 
within five years of taking their degrees 
and not one in five were in full-time 
work ; more were doing part-time work, 
but much of this seems to have been 
worthy rather than intellectually de- 
manding. 

The public might still be getting good 
value from all those scholarships if 
graduate wives make better mothers and 
produce high-grade little citizens. Mrs 
Hubback, perhaps, thinks they do. But 
if they do, might it be not because of 
their “trained minds,” but because by 
and large they are the most intelligent 
women, who would have been pretty 
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competent in an apron whether or not 
they had ever worn a cap and gown ? 

The second point of view from which 
women’s university education must be 
considered is that of its recipients. Does 
it make them happier ? Mrs Hubback 
shows that anyway they get married no 
less, and they have just as many children 
—indeed, more if they are clever. 
Women with first-class degrees favour 
families of four or more, perhaps out of 
a proper sense of their duty to per- 
petuate their gifts. 

A university education then is no bar 
to family life. Mrs Hubback thinks 
that whether or not it is used in 
a job, it is amply justified if it enables 
its recipient to “fulfil herself,” as 
they say. But is fulfilment so simple ? 
The university may open up a 
world of enjoyment in literature and 
the arts, but it can also greatly increase 
the boredom of scrubbing the kitchen 
floor. It can crush a wife with guilt 
that though she has done the washing 
she has not read Mrs Hubback’s book, 
‘or even opened The Economist; or 
vice versa, of course. No wonder that 
35 per cent of the graduate wives com- 
plained of having too many demands on 
their time, compared with 29 per cent 
of her non-graduates. When separated 
or divorced, a woman finds it useful to 
have had some higher education—but 
that is a reason to shock an archbishop. 
When the children have left home the 
graduate may have her chance—but few 
wives want or are able to get jobs then. 

Mrs Hubback does not present the 
modern woman’s dilemma with quite 
the dreadful starkness that it deserves. 
But among her mild research-worker’s 
words one can discover hints of a solu- 
tion. These are, first, that women should 
be educated to be both wives and 
career-girls and that they should be en- 
couraged to take up occupations that 
they can carry on after marriage; 
secondly, that employers should please 
arrange to make more part-time jobs 
available. There should also be more 
jobs for women over forty, and more 
chance to rise to responsible posts, 


Churchill’s England 


A History of the English-Speaking 
Peoples. Volume III. The Age 
of Revolution 


By Winston S. Churchill. 
Cassell. 332 pages. 30s. 


ce ILLIAM PITT ranks with Marl- 

borough as the greatest English- 
man in the century between 1689 and 
1789,” writes Sir Winston Churchill. 
This judgment explains why his third 
volume, though entitled “The Age of 
Revolution,” is even more concerned 
with wars and the winning of empire. 
Sir Winston gives considerable weight 
to the revolt of the American colonies 
and devotes a chapter to the French 
Revolution, but the years between the 
Glorious Revolution and Waterloo pre- 
sent him with a spacious canvas for his 
unsurpassable gifts of painting cam- 
Paigns vividly and humanely. Marl- 
borough is for him a familiar subject ; 
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but he is able to exercise his talents 
freshly and tellingly on Pitt’s strategy, 
which “had not only won Canada, but 
had banished for ever the dream and 
danger of a French colonial empire 
stretching from Montreal to New 
Orleans.” And there are other great 
soldiers to whom he pays tribute: 
Clive, that “ vehement tormented spirit,” 
Sir John Moore, and Wellington, who 
“like many great soldiers when victory 
is complete, looked forward to an age 
of tranquillity.” 

But eighteenth century Westminster 
does not stir Sir Winston as did the 
Stuart House of Commons. He is un- 
repentantly old-fashioned in his dec)ara- 
tion that “the accession of George III 
caused a profound change in English 
politics.” He finds little relief from the 
self-seeking and myopia of the times, 
though he warms to Burke who, stand- 
ing for the rights of subject peoples and 
holding a concept of party, might, “ with 
a dash of English indolence and irony” 
have become Britain’s greatest statesman. 
Sir Winston is also stirred by Lord 
Camden’s condemnation of general war- 
rants, for it meant that “not until the 
world wars of the twentieth century was 
the mere word of a Minister of the 
Crown enough to legalise the imprison- 
ment of an Englishman.” He writes 
with more zest of American politics in 
the early years of the republic, when the 
conflict of interests and principle was 
clearly revealed ; and he gives a lucid 
and lively account of the collisions and 
debates between those who believed in 
the Rights of Man and those who feared 
the mob. 

If Sir Winston here fulfils his promise 
of making this a history of the English- 
speaking peoples by bringing American 
developments prominently forward, his 
definition of the history of a people re- 
mains narrow. He has little to say of 
the Industrial Revolution and nothing 
of its causes. Wesley is touched on, but 
intellectua] history is neglected. Gibbon 
may have been only a captain of the 
Hampshire grenadiers, but the historian 
of the Roman empire surely deserves a 
place in the history of the eighteenth 
century. Indeed, apart from a catalogue 
of the cultural achievements under 
Queen Anne, there is nothing on the 
splendours of Augustan civilisation or 
on the squalors of Hogarth’s London, 


Proto Planner 


The Economics of Sir James 
Steuart 


By S. R. Sen. 


Bell. 207 pages. 25s. 


7 name of Sir James Steuart has 
hitherto been more commonly found 
in footnotes to the history of economic 


theory than in the main text. Born in 
1712, involved more or less by chance in 
the Jacobite rising of 1745, an exile in 
successive European countries for many 
years thereafter, he published in 1767 
his magnum opus, a five-volume 
“Principles of Political Gconomy.” It 
attracted a certain amount of attention, 
mostly hostile in spite of the appreciation 
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earned by his “ originality” and “ pene- 
trating genius”; and then, less than a 
decade: later, was steamrollered into last- 
ing oblivion by Adam Smith’s “ Wealth 
of Nations.” 

That the “Principles” lacked the 
grand architectural quality, the unifying 
philosophy, of the “ Wealth of Nations,” 
and was moreover tediously and clumsily 
written, was a minor disadvantage ; 
Steuart’s fatal handicap was that he was 
writing in the wrong country at the 
wrong time. As Dr Sen says, the 
Zeitgeist was against him. Born a cen- 
tury earlier, he might have earned a 
deservedly greater reputation than Petty; 
as a nineteenth-century German, he 
would have ornamented and _ very 
probably improved the Historical 
School ; today he would have shone as 
a welfare economist—though both Left 
and Right would, for different reasons, 
have acutely mistrusted him. It is 


indeed as the first of the welfare econo-_ 


mists that Dr Sen presents him ; more 
precisely, as a forerunner of such 
“ market socialists” as Professor A. P. 
Lerner. Without benefit of a developed 
conceptual apparatus, without taste for 
grand simplifying assumptions, without 
econometric techniques, and with the 
planner’s typical disregard of administra- 
tive impossibilities, but with a strong 
historical sense and a powerful digestion 
for data, he indicates the proper policy 
of “the statesman ” towards population, 
agriculture, overseas trade, taxation, 
money and credit, at different stages of 
national development, in terms which 
often seem uncannily apposite to the 
twentieth century. Mr Khrushchev would 
recognise, no doubt, with mixed feelings, 
what he says of the necessary conditions 
for inducing farmers to produce a food 
surplus for the towns ; on the disadvan- 
tages to an undeveloped nation of a 
merely passive external trade, carried on 
by foreign merchants exchanging manu- 
factures for primary produce, it might 
be Dr Myrdal speaking; and his 
passages on the relation between mone- 
tary and fiscal policy and full employ- 
ment arouse surprise that Keynes, in his 
tribute to the noble army of heretics, 
should have overlooked one so prescient. 

Dr Sen’s book is a study for specialists, 
the scholarly exploration of a historical 
blind alley. Compared, however, with 
most examples of this rather forbidding 
class, it is outstandingly readable and 
stimulating. 


Management Defined 


Organisation : The Framework of 


Management 


By E. F. L. Brech. 
Longman. 436 pages. 453. 


R BRECH’S main thesis is that the 

essential basis of good organisation 
is the clear definition of management 
responsibilities set forth in detailed 
schedules. Readers are left in no doubt 
of what he means by job schedules, for 
there are 71 pages of illustrations, giving 
thirty positions. Schedule No. 9, for 
instance, of the purchasing manager lists 
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thirty responsibilities together with three 
special responsibilities and three limita- 
tions. Item No. 23 reads:— 


Advising and assisting the Clerical 
Methods Officer in regard to deter- 
mining specifications and sources of 
supply for all stationery and adminis- 
trative supplies. 

According to Mr Brech:— 

Organisation planning seems so sensible 
and right that it is impossible to under- 
stand why, in practice, it is the exception 
rather than the rule. 

After looking at the job schedules some 

readers will readily understand why it is 

the exception. Those with logical and 
orderly minds are likely to be convinced 
of the value of such detailed planning, 
while others will be vehemently opposed 
on the grounds that management is just 
common sense—a favourite business ex- 

pression. There will probably be a 

third group who are impressed by Mr 

Brech’s persuasive arguments, but who 

will do nothing, like the man who com- 

plies against his will. 

Who, one wonders, reads such a 
closely packed book ? Much that it says 
could be of use to top management, but 
what top manager would have the time 
or the patience to read it? This is the 
kind of book which is likely to be 
described as a valuable work of refer- 
ence, even though it is well written. Yet 
it is more than that, for it is likely to be 
the definitive work on the subject for 
some time. Perhaps Mr Brech should 
produce a popular version for top 
managers. For he has much to say, from 
his wide experience, which is both 
stimulating and provocative on such sub- 
jects as the role of the specialist, the 
practice of decentralisation, the correct 
value of committees, the role of execu- 
tive directors and the misuse of organisa- 
tion charts. 


Indian Trade 


India’s Economic Relations with 
the Far East and Pacific Countries 
in the present century. 


By B. N. Ganguly. 


Orient Longmans. 348 pages. 18s. 


HE Japanese invasion was an 
avalanche chat let loose vast changes 
in the old “ colonial ” economies of south 
east Asia. Nor did the postwar return of 
the colonial powers reverse or halt the 
process of “decolonisation.” Dr B. N. 
Ganguly has carried out an interesting 
and valuable piece of research and has 
amassed a large number of useful data 
and statistics covering India’s prewar and 
postwar economic relations with south- 
east Asia, China, Japan, the Philippines, 
Australia and New Zealand. His book 
offers unusual examples in illustration of 
the theory and practice of international 
trade. It should be in the library of any 
university which takes economics seri- 
ously. It should also be of interest to 
ministries of commerce in all countries 
concerned with the changing trends of 
international trade, as well as to the in- 
telligence units of international export 
and import houses. 
The current debate on the problems 
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involved by British adherence to the 
European common market and free trade 
zone shows how sensitive certain sections 
of British opinion are to any proposals 
that they fear may whittle away imperial 
preferences and undermine the Com- 
monwealth economic connection. On 
these problems Dr Ganguly’s book 
throws some indirect and unexpected 
sidelights, typified by the following 
observation : 


Whatever may be the trade-constricting 
effects of the dependence of the Far 
Eastern countries on sterling-clearing in 
the postwar years, British preferential 
tariff arrangements, a legacy of the past 
in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, 
Malaya, New Zealand, and Australia, are 
bound to disappear in the long run. 
Imperial Preference as a legacy of the 
colonial regime is an irritant and stands 
in the way of harmonious economic rela- 
tlons between countries which were 
formerly part of the British Empire and 
those which belonged to the spheres of 
influence of other political regimes. . . 
The significance of this thesis lies not 

so much in the arguments that Dr Gan- 
guly uses to support it as in its clear 
expression of an attitude which is well- 
nigh universal in the countries named, 
with the possible exception of New 
Zealand. 


Forging Western Friendship 


Anglo-American Understanding 
1898-1903 


By Charles S. Campbell Jr. 

Fohns Hopkins University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 
385 pages. 45s. 


T has long been recognised that the 

years including and following the 
Spanish-American war were crucial in 
the history of Anglo-American relations ; 
the well-known study by L. M. Gelber, 
“The Rise of Anglo-American Friend- 
ship,” published in 1938, set this 
development in the wider context of 
world politics. Professor Campbell has 
taken another aspect of the question for 
more intensive study from manuscript 
sources, in particular from the hitherto 
unused British Foreign Office papers. 
He is concerned to show how, given the 
intention on both sides to exploit the 
growth of friendlier feelings by coming 
tO agreement on outstanding issues on 
which they were at odds, all the resources 
of diplomacy were needed in order to 
achieve this object. 

Most of the book is therefore taken up 
with a fairly detailed narrative of such 
long-forgotten imbroglios as the Alaska 
boundary question—and minor Ameri- 
can-Canadian disputes over pelagic seal- 
ing and so on—and the termination of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty to pave the 
way for the building of what became 
the Panama Canal. But these rather 
technical questions are given more life 
than is usually their fate through Mr 
Campbell’s close study of their back- 
ground and of the role of pressure- 
groups, party politics and personality. 
On the failure of a proposed reciprocity 
treaty with Newfoundland, Mr Campbell 
writes: “largely to conciliate one small 
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town (Gloucester, Mass.) and one son- 
in-law (Senator Lodge’s), national inter- 
ests of tremendous possible consequence 
were sacrificed.” 

Mr Campbell battles valiantly to hold 
the scales even. But England for him is 
definitely the suppliant throughout, 
needing America more than America 
needed England, and obliged either to 
accept replacement of British by Ameri- 
can power as in the Caribbean, or 
attempting to bring American power into 
play on Britain’s behalf, as in the Far 
East. But he does not endorse the now 
generally accepted story by which Hay’s 
“Open Door” notes of 1899 were of 
British inspiration. For the sake of 
Anglo-American concord, Canadian in- 
terests had to be sacrificed—and were. 

On the other hand, Mr Campbell is 
100 much the American to be capable of 
taking an external view of what must 
often have appeared singularly unscrupu- 
lous methods of negotiation. Is it really 
the case that British statesmen were 
ignorant of the Senate’s constitutional 
role—might they not merely have 
expected that, when a treaty was nego- 
tiated in good faith, like the first Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, the Senate would have 
refrained from using this role in order 
10 retain all their own side’s gains, while 
doing away with the quid pro quo? 
Was it only a “ fancied slight ” when the 
Senate acted in this way ? Mr Campbeli 
incidentally makes much of the allegedly 
baneful activities of G. W. Smalley, the 
Washington correspondent of The 
Times, and talks both of his “ editorials ” 
and also of the paper’s own “ connection 
with the British government.” The 
Times’s history is silent on all this and 
one would like to know Mr Campbell’s 
sources. 

Of an American statesman Mr Camp- 
bell writes: 

admirably suited as an expert behind-the- 

scenes adviser, he was unfortunately cast 

in the role of negotiator, a role in which 
his utter conviction of being always in 
the right, made all the stronger by the 
fact that he did know more details 
than anyone else, réndered nearly impos- 
sible any large compromise. 

Not Mr John Foster Dulles—but his 

grandfather. 


Farmer’s Son 
Field and Farm 


By Richard Jefferies. Edited and intro- 
duced by £imuel J. Looker. 


Phoenix Hcuse. 191 pages. 16s. 


HIS is a collection of essays by 

Richard Jefferies, some previously 
published, some not, which have been 
put together and published in one 
volume for the first time. A number of 
the essays are articles contributed 
by Jefferies in 1877-8 to a_ weekly 
magazine, The Livestock fournal. These 
mostly relate to farming subjects of con- 
temporary interest—the importation of 
meat, labour problems, changes in arable 
cultivation and grazing, and the general 
state of farming—but are certainly 
worth reproducing for several reasons. 
First, they have a documentary value, 


BOOKS 


and are therefore of much interest to 
students of agricultural and social his- 
tory. They also attest Jefferies’s autho- 
rity as a writer about the technique and 
economics of farming. This is impor- 
tant, for he is too often regarded purely 
and simply as a naturalist, perhaps of an 
inspired kind, but without factual know- 
ledge of agriculture. In fact, as is known, 
he was a yeoman farmer’s son; and 
although he is popularly supposed to 
have done very little work on his father’s 
farm, but to have merely “mooned 
about,” this did not prevent him from 
acquiring a great deal of information and 
observing everything at first hand. 
Indeed, had he worked all day with his 
hands, it is quite likely he would never 
have written so much and so well as he 
did. 

But there are imaginative pieces of 
writing, as well as factual—descriptions 
of Coate, of a winter scene, of a lonely 
common—and they flavour the book 
with the magic of Jefferies’s feeling for 
nature, and his extraordinary ability, 
despite occasional crudities, to com- 
municate that feeling to the reader. Mr 
Looker has been most skilful in his 
editorship. He has made a pleasant 
and rewara..ig book, which advances 
Jefferies’s reputation, and all his bie- 
graphical notes and textual comments 
add materially to an understanding of a 
writer who has sufféred too often at the 
hands of impartial critics, Perhaps Mr 
Looker will draw on his unrivalled access 
to MSS, and on his own profound know- 
ledge of Jefferies, to give us a definitive 
“life” in the next few years. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


International Monetary Policy 


By W. M. Scammell. 
Macmillan. 416 pages. 40s. 


The title of this book is a little mislead- 
ing. Although it purports to deal with post- 
war international monetary policy, it is 
primarily concerned with international co- 
operation in this field. Over a quarter of 
the whole is devoted to the Bretton Woods 
system as exemplified by the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank. 
There is a lengthy statement of balance of 
payments theory, which perhaps could have 
been omitted without much loss. Only a 
third of the book is given to what on a 
realistic view must be accounted the core 
of international monetary policy: the sterl- 
ing area, the European payments system 
and the dollar problem. ; 

An approach along these lines involves 
some lack of balance. The author attaches 
great importance to the fact of international 
co-operation but has to concede that the 
Bretton Woods system, at any rate so far 
as the Fund is concerned, has played but a 
small part in the postwar world. Again, the 
sterling area and the European payments 
system are treated as examples of inter- 
national co-operation, but sterling gets less 
space than the payments union although the 
latter -is merely an automatic clearing 
mechanism. Perhaps the balance would 
have been different had the author left the 
Treasury for the academic world instead 
of the other way round. 

In general, the book presents a sober and 
critical appraisal of the problems discussed. 
but the author’s conclusions on the dollar 
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shortage are questionable. He believes that 
the intense postwar phase of the problem 
has ended, and suggests that in one way 
or another it should be possible to deal with 
a United States surplus of 2-3 billion dollars 
per annum. Unfortunately, it looks as if 
this year’s surplus may be about three times 
that amount and second only to the 1947 
record. 


Conscience in Revolt 


By Annedore Leber. 
Robert Birley. 


Valentine Mitchell. 270 pages. 25s. 


The photographs of doomed men standing 
trial before the German People’s Court 
make this book. Some of the pictures are 
close-ups from the film of the trial of the 
20th July plotters against Hitler, which was 
made as Delikatessen for the Fuehrer. To 
grasp their human and historic interest one 
would have to imagine that Joan of Arc 
had been filmed before her judges and the 
“stills? preserved. In other respects this 
compilation of life-and-death histories of 
sixty-four opponents of Nazism—only a 
few of the thousands who died—does not 
add much to what is already known on the 
subject. It underlines how random was 
the opposition, often simply an individual 
protest of conscience by men and women 
with no inclination for revolution. Note, 
for example, the photograph of Erwin 
Planck, the quiet, studious civil servant son 
of Max Planck, the famous physicist. From 
his face and attitude he might be giving 
evidence before a Commission. According 
to a friend, he realised that opposition was 
no longer a question of politics but a fight 
against evil, and he declared that “ atone- 
ment must be made for the injustice that 
has been done.” It was a tragedy that the 
Plancks and even the military opposition to 
Hitler were so often ineffectual because they 
were either too saintly or torn within them- 
selves. It needs a measure of worldly 
cunning to oppose a dictator and remain 
alive to do so again. The lesson of such 
books as these on Germany’s martyrs is 
indeed that, in a totalitarian state, conscience 
is not enough. But all honour to them 
nevertheless. 


Introduction by 


Economics of Atomic Energy 


By Mary S. Goldring. 
Butterworths Scientific Publications. 179 
pages. 15s. 


This is a concise account of the nature 
of nuclear technology, the scale of invest- 
ment it requires and the economic prospects 
of nuclear electricity, and the pattern of 
practical development in Britain and other 
countries. It is not reviewed here as its 
author is a member of the staff. 


London Statistics. 


Volume I. Nex 
1945-54. 


London County Council. 252 pages. 40s. 


This is the first volume of a new series 
of London statistics relating to the adminis- 
trative county and covering the years 1945- 
54, but also giving wherever possible com- 
parable figures for 1938. A hundred and 
eighty-two tables provide information on 
London’s population, health, elections, 
welfare, education and many other features. 
At a first glance here and there some of 
the information appears fuller than it is: 
for instance, there are tables which relate 
to earnings, prices and hours of work, but 
these are in fact for the country as a whole. 
But the text is clear and written for the 
layman, although it is likely to be local 
administrators and social investigators who 
will find most use for this book. 


Series. 
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The world’s aluminium supplies depend on the ore 


- bauxite, from which alumina, the oxide of aluminium, 


is extracted. One of the largest newly discovered 
sources of high quality bauxite is in Jamaica, where 
Alumina Jamaica Limited, fully owned subsidiary 
of Aluminium Limited, started production in 1953. 
It is estimated that by 1958 Jamaica’s yearly output 
of alumina will have been raised from 230,000 to 
as much as 800,000 tons. In the alumina plant in 
Jamaica the first stages of processing bauxite involve 
mixing with caustic soda in large vats, 4o ft. diameter 
at the top and 70 ft. deep. There are 1200f these vats, 
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Light—out of thin air 


Jamaica boosts 
world’s aluminium 
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forming a solid block. An important part of this 
process is the agitation of the liquid by passing com- 
pressed air through it from the giant Atlas Copco 


compressors, of which six have now been supplied. 


A section of the works, sti st, Pa. 
showing the great : 
70 ft. high vats. 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the means 
for all its many applications. One of their most remarkable 
units is an air-operated floodlight, powered by a built-in 
turbine generator. This lamp is flame-proof and is proving 
its worth in mines, tunnels, oil refineries and tankers—and 
even under water. 
[a @€=8=‘The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the 
=  manufactureofcompressedairequipmentandits distribution 
. and servicing in 90 countries throughout the world. Group 
Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Up against 
the Debt Ceiling 


WASHINGTON, DC 


UNIQUE fiscal limitation, sneered at by economists 
A and deplored by generals, is imposing a form of 

unilateral disarmament upon the United States. 
Unbelievable as it may seem, the single most important 
reason for the recent cutbacks in defence spending—which, 
incidentally, reduced outlays on research just as the Soviet 
satellite began to whirl overhead—is the legal ceiling above 
which the national debt may not rise. The device appears 
to be peculiar to the United States ; moreover, it actually 
has meaning. Other countries have various legal limita- 
tions on such matters as borrowing from the central bank, 
but under their parliamentary systems the government can 
easily have the law changed in any emergency. But in the 
United States the ceiling is forcing the Administration to 
make drastic alterations in spending programmes which were 
approved as recently as eight months ago. 

This ceiling, fixed at $275 billion, means that the govern- 
ment, whether short of cash or not, cannot borrow any 
more once its outstanding debts have risen to that point. 
At the beginning of the current fiscal year on July rst the 
national debt was $270.5 billion. Under American tax law, 
the bulk of taxes from corporations are paid in March 
and June. This means that for the first eight months of 
any fiscal year receipts are relatively low, while there is 
no corresponding “seasonal” reduction in expenditures. 
Hence the Treasury must invariably borrow heavily in the 
autumn months; but in recent years, when balanced 
budgets have been regularly achieved, these borrowings 
have all been paid back in the following spring. In each 
of the past three years the Administration has wrung from 
a fairly willing Congress a temporary rise in the debt 
ceiling, to permit the autumn borrowings. Each time the 
law specified that at the end of the fiscal year the ceiling 
should drop back to $275 billion. Because the modest 
surpluses in the government accounts of the past two fiscal 
years had permitted a small reduction in the debt out- 
standing as the current fiscal year began, the Administra- 
tion decided that it could get by this year without another 
temporary increase—that $4.5 billion would be enough 
borrowing “ room.” 

This decision was a matter of some pride to an economy- 
minded Administration, but it was also one which recog- 
nised the congressional facts of life. Mr Harry Byrd of 
Virginia, chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, whose 
alarm over government spending and taxation is exceeded 
only by his alarm at the modest advances made by the 
country’s Negroes, has finally discovered what the experts 
knew all along: that the appropriations process no longer 


provides Congress with any real control over the level of 
government outlays in any given fiscal year. Senator Byrd, 
whose position gives him a virtual veto over legislation 
on the debt, has quite rightly concluded that the ceiling 
is the only device left through which Congress can control 
spending. Because of his belief that spending by the 
government is taking the country rapidly to perdition, 
Senator Byrd made it quite plain that he would not again 
approve a temporary lifting of the ceiling on the debt. 
Meanwhile, the Administration’s original calculations 
proved to have been erroneous. The defence programmes 
which had been approved were costing much more money 
than had been anticipated ; instead of running at an annual 
rate of $38 billion, spending on them in mid-spring reached 
$42 billion a year. There was every reason to expect this 
rate to continue in the autumn; but if it did the cash 
outflow from the Treasury would be such that borrowings 
above the $275 billion ceiling would be necessary. The 
result was not that the government decided to beg Senator 
Byrd for permission to borrow the needed cash, but that 
it decided not to spend the money. Because of the enor- 
mous momentum of military outlays any effort to cut the 
immediate flow of cash by one dollar meant perhaps two 


dollars’ worth of cancelled contracts, reductions in strength 
and so on. 


SIDE from the military impact, the existence of the debt 
A ceiling has a number of extraordinary consequences, 
some bad and some ridiculous. In the first place, at any 
time when the debt is near the ceiling the existence of that 
ceiling clearly makes it difficult to counter any threatened 
economic recession by fiscal policy. This situation has not 
arisen yet, but it is at least possible that Senator Byrd or 
his successor will be able to prevent the government from 
incurring the large deficits in the budget which practically 
all economists today think should be one of the reactions 
to a depression. In the second place, the existence of the 
ceiling and its prominence in the news, together with con- 
stant though inexpert references by members of Congress 
to the “menacing” national debt, have made the public 
all too debt conscious. The United States must be the 
only country in the world where the average well-informed 
citizen actually knows where the national debt stands. 
Almost certainly, this average citizen also thinks there is 
something wrong about it, just as Mr Gladstone a hundred 
years ago thought that the British government’s debt was 
a bad thing. It is because of such feelings, quite as much 
as because high taxation is naturally disliked, that 
“economy” sentiment in the United States could quite 
easily over-reach itself. The ceiling on the debt is one 
of the reasons why the American government is not doing 
what many people think it should be doing both at home 
and abroad. 

Two current effects of the debt limit can be listed on 
the ridiculous side. In order to avoid piercing the sacred 
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ceiling government corporations, such as the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, borrow in the private 
market, instead of from the Treasury, so that their obliga- 
tions are not counted as part of the national debt. This 
raises their interest costs materially and in the end costs 
the taxpayers money. In the current squeeze, the Air Force 
has simply refused to pay its bills to aircraft manufacturers 
as fast as it planned originally ; the result is that the com- 
panies must borrow from the banks, possibly as much as 
$1 billio>, in order to maintain their working capital. In 
both cases, of course, one kind of borrowing is just sub- 
stituted for another, and even Senator Byrd was concerned 
about private debt as much as about government debt. 

With all these faults, absurdities and dangers, the ceiling 
on the debt has, of course, helped to accomplish one pre- 
sumably desirable end—to reduce government spending. 
It has done so in large part because the more powerful 
figures in this Administration have been quite content to 
Jet the ceiling work its magic and force spending back when 
other methods failed. In a period of inflation, lower govern- 
ment outlays cannot but be regarded as desirable in the 
purely economic sense ; but even this achievement is no 
more than a confession that only mechanical devices, not 
men, can do the right thing. If budget surpluses can be 
maintained for a few more years, the national debt may 
fall far enough for the ceiling no longer to be such a con- 
trolling factor in government operations. But until that 
time this odd limitation wil] continue to be at the root of 
many American actions which sensible people both at home 
and abroad are bound to consider mistaken. 


Best Neighbour Policy 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


R DIEFENBAKER, the new Prime Minister of Canada, 

who is in Washington this week for the first time 
since his victory, has so far found the calendar on his side 
in dealing with the United States. The meeting of the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers immediately after his 
election enabled him to emphasise his independence of the 
United States by making his first official trip to London 
instead of to Washington. Then the arrival of an invitation 
from Dartmouth College, in the pastoral remoteness of Han- 
over, New Hampshire, provided him with the ideal oppor- 
tunity to shout out, on American soil, Canada’s grievances 
against its great neighbour. Finally, having got all this off 
his chest, he has been able this week to make his delayed 
arrival in the American capital with all graciousness as the 
senior minister in attendance on the Queen. 

At Hanover, Mr Diefenbaker, an exceptionally nervous 
but vigorous performer, followed the principle that the only 
way to break through the soundproofing of generations of 
after-dinner patter about “the great unguarded frontier ” 
was to drop a whole chestful of china. He was determined 
that Americans should notice, in advance of last week’s 
meeting in Washington of the Economic Committee of 
Canadian and American Cabinet Ministers, that Canada pro- 
posed to talk turkey. Though, to be strictly accurate, Canada 
wanted to talk about everything but turkey, since the 
capricious Canadian exclusion of imports of that fowl is 
one of the small handful of counter-complaints against its 
northern neighbour that the United States keeps handy to 
trot out on suitable occasions. 
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Mr Diefenbaker’s laments stem from the massive 
American investment north of the border which permits 
Canada to run a trade deficit of $1.4 billion and puts the 
Canadian dollar at a premium. The price includes 
American ownership of 60 per cent of Canadian manufac- 
turing industry and over 70 per cent of Canadian mines. 
Canadians complain that, although they provide a hospitable 
climate for private American investment such as is seldom 
found elsewhere in the world, Canada has not received the 
consideration from American investors that more awkward 
countries are able to exact. While, in this respect, Canada 
is treated as an extension of the American market, the hard 
reality of the international boundary is made apparent when 
Canada tries to develop markets for its own products. To 
a large extent this is the necessary result of the existence 
of the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs : the 
United States cannot give preferential treatment to imports 
from Canada over those from countries with much lower 
labour costs. Finally, the Canadians have very substantial 
grounds for complaint over the disposal of American agri- 
cultural surpluses, particularly of wheat, by such 
unorthodox means as barter for strategic materials and 
sales for local currencies. Canada points out that while the 
Americans own only about a year’s supply of unwanted 
wheat, the Canadians have enough to manage without 
another harvest for four more years. They think they could 
export more of their surplus but for the un-neighbourly 


- American habit of “ dumping.” 


The American reaction to this unaccustomed Canadian 
protest has been a mixture of soft coos of sympathy, of the 
kind which used to pacify and now infuriates the 
Canadians, with a gentle raising of the eyebrows. This 
“come off it” approach, with emphasis on all that Canada 
has gained and still stands to gain from American invest- 
ment, now goes down badly in Canada. But on the wheat 
issue the State Department and American businessmen 
have been able to beat their breasts without much inhibi- 
tion, since they have both, in general, been against the 
disposal programme all along; it was forced on_ the 
Administration by the farming interests in Congress. 


T= communique which ended last week’s session of the 

Economic Committee was a masterpiece of the drafts- 
man’s art. It showed how each side had fully expressed its 
point of view on all of the disputed questions, though it 
failed to show that these views had met at any particular 
point. It recorded one ringing American assurance for the 
new Canadian ministers to bring back—that barter, which 
was the form of dumping which the Canadians considered 
did them the most harm, would only be continued under 
the revised conditions that have reduced it to a mere trickle 
—without mentioning that this decision was made before 
the change of government in Canada and for exclusively 
internal American reasons. It also contained a promise that 
Canada would get tariff adjustments to compensate for the 
new protection which now seems inevitable for lead and 
zinc; this was already an American obligation under 
Gatt. The one concrete decision was that representatives 
of the two countries should meet more often. 

In truth both parties were powerless to achieve greater 
results. The Canadians have no real pressure to bring to 
bear on the United States except the threat to enact 
domestic legislation which is likely to do more harm to 
Canadian growth than to American interests. The American 
Administration can promise little, since in most of the 
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STEEL IS LIKE PEOPLE. It, too, can become tired with too much 
shock and strain, or too much exertion. Fortunately for all 
of us, scientists have learned the secret of imparting the 
stamina of youth to steel. 


SECRET OF YOUTH—It’s done by adding small amounts of 
vanadium—often with other alloying metals—to the molten 
steel, usually as it comes from the steelmaker’s furnace. 

Thus, the springs of your car and other hard-working parts 
of automobiles, locomotives, ships, and aircraft withstand 
constant shock and strain. 


WHAT IS VANADIUM? This special tonic for steel is one 
of the earth’s rarer metals. However, it is widely distributed 
in the earth’s crust. After being concentrated and smelted, 
the refined metal is shipped to the steelmakers. 

Vanadium is but one of many alloying metals that are used 
to improve today’s steel. Just as vanadium makes steel shock- 
resistant and enduring, chromium makes it rust-resistant, 
tungsten makes it strong at high temperatures, manganese 
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Adding youth to stnall. for 





you 


Just a “pinch” of vanadium helps steel to serve you better 


makes it tough at low temperatures, and silicon gives it 
important electrical properties. 


UCC AND ALLOYS—The people of Union Carbide produce 
more than fifty different kinds of alloying metals, in hundreds 
of varying compositions and sizes. They also work closely 
with steelmakers in developing and improving the alloy steels 
that go into nearly everything that serves us today. 

FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every 
day. Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” 
which tells how science and industry use the A..oys, 
Carsons, Cuemicars, Wetpinc Equirment, and PLasvrics 
made by Union Carbide. Ask for booklet 1E-10-1. 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 

30 East 42nd Strect CGB New York 17, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A, Industrial y Comercial 


AUSTRALIA: Eveready (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 
Metals and Ores, Pty. Ltd. 
Widdis Diamond Dry Cells Pty. Lid. 
BRAZIL: S. A. White Martins 
Union Carbide do Brasil, S. A. 
National Carbon do Brasil, S. A. 
COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 


Products of UNION 
Union Carsive Plastics and Resins 
Union Carsie Silicones * Haynes Srecrrre Alloys 


Linve Welding and Cutting Equipment 
Syntueric Orcanic CHemicats « AcHEson Electrodes 


FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson 

HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 

INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 

INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Lid. 

ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 

MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, $. A, 
Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 

NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd. 
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CARBIDE 


PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Lid. 
PHILIPPINE 1S.: National Carbon Philippines Inc. 
SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM: Bakelite Limited. 

British Acheson Electrodes Limited. 

Union Carbide Limited. 


CARBIDE include 


Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries 

Execrromer Alloys and Metals « Nationat Carbons 
Prestone Anti-Freeze and Automotive Specialties 
Crac Agricultural Chemicals » Dynet Textile Fibers 
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WHETHER YOU BUY TEA from the hills of Assam or Ceylon, you 
enjoy definite advantages when you use the services of bankers 
on the spot. 






Facts about local conditions, special customs and business 





methods—all so important to good business—are then immedi- 





ately at your disposal. 
The First National City Bank of New York offers you just 


You can be in more than one place at the same such a service wherever your business interests are and whatever 


time — by dealing through Bank of America’s world- they may be. With 71 overseas branches, offices and affiliates in : 
wide International Department. 24 different countries around the world, together with banking ; 
With overseas branches, traveling representatives, correspondents reporting current market conditions from over i 
and correspondents in every important center of 3,500 major centres of commerce—The First National City 
world trade, Bank of America can offer you on-the- Bank covers the globe. 
spot service wherever you do business. The staff of the two London branches will be pleased to keep 
If expert local opinion and information would your business in touch with up-to-the-minute local knowledge. 
make a difference in your foreign trade operation, A visit may prove well worth while. 


why not put our Bank of America men-on-the-spot 
to work for you? 


The FIRST 


= ° NATIONAL CITY BANK 
Bank of America of New York 


NATIONAL ZRYSTAX2 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Bank of America (International) —New York City 5 
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Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A, 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: LONDON OFFICES: 
London * Manila * Tokyo * Yokohama * Kobe * Osaka * Bangkek * Guam 
ity: STREET, E.C.2 TELEPHONE: LONdon Wall 1221 
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areas of complaint only Congress or private American 
businessmen can deliver. Privately, American officials are 
not at all sorry to hear Canadians making a noise, since this 
is likely to strengthen the hands of the State Department 
in the internal wars that have to be fought with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Tariff Commission and other 
pressure groups and in the really tough battle that has to be 
fought in-Congress next year over the whole future policy 
on foreign trade. In the Department of Commerce the 
feeling is that, now American businessmen have been 
shown that a good customer is discontented, it is up to them 
to get their public relations departments working overtime 
at re-establishing a spirit of “togetherness” in the adven- 
ture of developing Canada. 


Timing the Turn-about 


HE commercial banks, which raised the interest rates 
they charge on loans in good time for the autumn 
upturn, must be wondering whether they locked the stable 
door after the horse had been borrowed. Loans to business 
still stand at a very high level, but the increase which 
usually takes place after Labour Day has not materialised. 
Instead, commercial and industrial loans at the weekly 
reporting banks in New York City have fallen by $160 
million since the middle of the year, compared with a rise 
of $650 million in the corresponding period of 1956. For 
all weekly reporting banks, there is a decline of $212 million 
since the end of June, instead of the increase of $982 
million last year. This additional evidence that the boom is 
levelling off, coupled with further falls in the stock market, 
has stimulated speculation—which is clearly premature— 
that the Federal 
Reserve System is 
planning to relax its 
(New York City Banks only) tight credit policy ; 
and other specula- 
te wt tions—which may 
”" be nearer the mark 
a pre . . 
fron/ —that a rift is de- 
aw 1956 f — veloping between 
oil the central banking 
authorities and the 
President’s Council 
of Economic 
Advisers about the 
timing of an 
economic about-face. At the moment, credit policy is 
marking time. 

The Federal Reserve Board, which feels that it sowed the 
seeds of inflation by shifting course too soon and too drasti- 
cally in 1954, is determined not to make the same mistake 
again. Some of the President’s advisers are afraid that, 
in its desire to see retail prices adjusted to a more reason- 
able level, the board may go dangerously to the opposite 
extreme. The decision of the Joint Congressional Economic 
Committee, under Mr Patman, to conduct a full-scale 
investigation of the relation of prices to “ economic stability 
and growth” means that in an election year there will be 
a ready-made platform available to pillory the Administra- 
tion’s tight money policy if it is carried on too long. 

For the moment, however, the monetary authorities can 
point to the consumers’ price index, which in August 
registered its twelfth monthly rise to a new record, and to 
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continued high employment. The fall of 711,000 in the 
number of employed between August and September was 
due almost entirely to the return of students to school ; 
unemployment remains at the rock-bottom figure of 2.6 
million ; and although there was a slight decline in factory 
employment, which usually rises in September, the number 
of non-agricultural workers stood at the record figure of 
59.2 million. Moreover, the staff of the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee, in a report issued last week, 
pooh-poohed the decline in the stock market, discounted 
the effect on business of the cuts in defence spending, and 


forecast a continued expansion of production for the rest 
of the year. 


Court’s New Year 


HE Supreme Court’s first decisions this week, after its 
“; three-month holiday, confirm the liberalism that 
marked its last session so strongly, although they do not 
break any fresh ground. The Court has quashed the con- 
victions of two Communists who had been sentenced to 
prison under the clause in the Smith Act which makes it a 
crime simply to be a member of an organisation advocating 
the violent overthrow of the government. However, the 
convictions were quashed on the basis of the Court’s ruling 
in the Jencks case last session, because the two men had 
been denied access to the prosecution’s files at their trials. 
Thus the Court has not yet judged on the constitutionality 
of the “ membership clause ” of the Smith Act, which some 
people place high on the list of suitable targets for its demo- 
lition work. At the other end of the political spectrum, the 
Court has refused to review the prison sentence imposed on 
Mr John Kasper, the anti-Negro agitator, and this young 
man’s demagogic Odyssey through the South will presum- 
ably now be interrupted by a year in jail. 

This year’s crowded calendar, on which there are already 
550 cases, includes a number of points at issue between 
states and the federal government, notably Louisiana’s claim 
to the ownership of underwater oilfields up to 10} miles off 
its coast, whereas Washington claims everything beyond 3} 
miles. There are also several labour cases, among them the 
attempt by a Georgia town to exact a licence fee from trade 
union organisers, plus an extra levy of $500 for every mem- 
ber recruited ; similar anti-labour tactics are used in a 
number of conservative states, which will watch anxiously 
for the Court’s decision. 

But the chief interest this term will probably lie in the 
field of civil rights and liberties. Virginia’s pupil placement 
law is likely to come up for judgment, in its application to 
Norfolk and Newport News. If the Court says it is uncon- 
stitutional, Virginia’s segregationists will have to decide 
whether to fall back on the massive deterrent of closing the 
public schools—and facing the further wrath this is likely 
to bring down on their heads. The Court will also be asked 
to rule that the State Department has no right to refuse 
passports to Americans who once happened to be Com- 
munists, and to approve a claim for damages by a number 
of Hollywood writers and actors who say they were “ black- 
listed ” by the film industry for invoking the Fifth Amend- 
ment before the House Un-American Activities Committee. 
Here is a whole row of tender political toes on which the 
Court, whose decisions last term caused an outbreak of 
conservative anguish and constitutional fury, may find itself 
treading before the session is out. 
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Best of Both Houses 


AST year the federal housing authori- 

ties, which were still helping, 
through government insurance of mort- 
gages, to finance nearly half of the new 
houses being built in the United States, 
took the overdue step of asking Ameri- 
can women what they wanted in a home. 
Over a hundred, from all over the coun- 
try, attended the Women’s Congress on 
Housing held in Washington in the 
spring of 1956. Their highly specific 
conclusions, now published, should be 
absorbing reading for builders who are 
distressed by the falling-off in demand 
for new houses. “Almost all the women, 
who came from families with incomes 
ranging from under $5,000 to $10,000 a 
year, had at least two children under 16, 
so that the houses they planned were 
family houses. The theoretical price 
limit was about $10,000 (around £3,500) 
without including the land, the cost of 
a house for the lower middle-class, but 
they were also allowed to suggest im- 
provements which would carry the cost 
up to $20,000. 

These experienced and sensible home- 
makers cast a critical eye on the modern 
American house, with its proliferating 
ranch-types, split-levels and bungalow 
models. Externals and decoration clearly 
meant less to them than whether a house 
was planned to accommodate comfort- 
ably the Jife of a family without turning 
the mother into an isolated drudge. 
Modern arrangements and materials were 
by no means cast aside, but it is striking 
how many old-fashioned features—the 
parlours, basements and entrance halls 
of the Victorians—have come back into 
their own. When money is_ short, 
American women are even prepared to 
do without labour-saving devices, at 
least for a time, to secure qualities they 
consider more important. 


bare first of these was adequate space, 
and with it more provision for 
privacy. At least three bedrooms were 
demanded, with a wistful glance at the 
cost of a fourth, which could double as 
a study. The women were prepared to 
give up the easily-run single story house, 
to accept a basement, to postpone buying 
a dish-washer, and to stand the car in 
the road if thereby they could have 
enough room. The reason is plain. The 
size of American households, which has 
been declining since the eighteenth cen- 
tury, turned up in 1950, with the post- 
war baby boom and the increasing popu- 
larity of the four-child family. A study,* 
based on the last two official censuses 
and more recent statistics, suggests that 


* American Families. By Paul Glick. 
Census Monograph Series. Chapman and 
Hall. 48s. 232 pages. 


this increase in the size of households, 
which formerly always has tended to 
shrink, is likely to continue until 1960 
and possibly even longer. 

But households—and families—are not 
only larger; they are richer and they 
have more free time; moreover, with 
the coming of television they spend 
more of their time at home. They need 
space not only for themselves, but for 
their increasing number of possessions, 
for sports and hobbies, and for greater 
comfort ; less cheerfully, space is needed 
to house the do-it-yourself equipment 
made necessary because prosperity has 
almost abolished household help. and 
even made it hard to find carpenters 
and painters to do repairs and decora- 
tions. In fact, as another monographt 
points out, the size of new houses has 
been increasing since 1950. It is now 
expected that by 1958 the typical new 
house will be nearly twice as large as it 
was then. 

Even so, it is notable that women who 
must consider costs are interested in 
having garages or carports, not so much 
to shelter a car—which can stand in the 
open without reducing its turn-in value 
—but as an extra heated room, which 
can be used to store the pram, the lawn- 
mower or garden furniture; house a 
work-bench for father; or act as a 
recreation room. The appeal of the 
basement is also that it provides cheap, 
flexible space. 


HE kitchen is the centre of the home, 

and most of the women agreed on a 
large one, big enough to double as a 
family room for informa] eating. There 
was unanimity that it should face south 
—it is bad enough to have to get up 
first to prepare breakfast, they said, with- 
out doing it in a dark, gloomy room— 
and no question but that it should face 
the garden, so that the mother can watch 
over her small children and so that they 
can have the security: of being able to 
see her. This does not mean that the 
American woman wants her children 
tramping through her kitchen with 





t+ American Housing and its Use. By 
Louis Winnick. Chapman and Hall. 44s. 
116 pages. 
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muddy boots, wet clothes, and pockets 
full of stones, frogs, and other messy 
treasures. A back entrance—a family 
entrance—is demanded, opening into a 
small hall or into the laundry-utility 
room which most of the women felt 
was essential. Soiled clothes and food 
do not mix, and a separate laundry room 
has the additional advantage that ironing 
or sewing can be laid aside and picked 
up whenever there is time. 


If American women have their way, 
the front door is not going to open into 
any room, either, but into the traditional 
hall, and preferably into an enclosed 
entry, which provides more privacy for 
the family, keeps out cold air, and pro- 
vides a place ‘to leave dirty overshoes 
and streaming umbrellas. Cost stands 
in the way of the two bathrooms which 
most Americans would like and which, 
with four-child families, are hardly ex- 
cessive, and they are willing to settle for 
one if there is a lavatory and wash-basin 
downstairs. But built-in cupboards in 
every bedroom—five feet long and from 
floor to ceiling—are demanded both as 
the best use of space and to ensure more 
quiet in bedrooms. 


“Togetherness” is the great new 
stomach-turning slogan of the woman’s 
magazine world, but practical home- 
makers have learned that it can be car- 
ried too far. A majority of the women 
wanted a formal living-room, something 
approaching the old-fashioned parlour, 
which could be kept tidy for guests and 
to which the older members of the 
family could repair for peace and quiet ; 
the television would be banished to the 
family room or kitchen. There is even, 
where cost permits, a wistful and quite 
reasonable desire for a dining-room, 
which in the recent past has so often 
been sacrificed on the ground that it was 
so little used. Training in good man- 
ners and “formal living” is apparently 
hard to give in the kitchen and enter- 
taining is made much easier and 
pleasanter with a separate dining-room. 
The revolt against the modern bandbox, 
at least as a place to bring up children, 
is thus well advanced. But naturally the 
modern American woman, for all her 
turning-back to tried and _ traditional 
values, also wants the best that modern 
materials and design can give her, in 
terms of low running-costs and escape 
from drudgery. 
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people are beginning 
to expect warmth and comfort 


— peace and quiet with 
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New York Struck Out 


HE birth-place of professional baseball had three strikes 
- against it this week. While jubilant bells were pealing 
in Milwaukee for the victorious Braves, New York City 
contemplated its baseball ruins: the loss of both its 
National League Clubs, the Dodgers and the Giants, to 
the west coast, and the defeat of its third major team, the 
apparently invincible Yankees, of the American League, 
in the World Series that determines which club wears 
baseball’s crown. It is a hundred years since professional 
baseball—once known as the “New York game ”—was 
first played in Manhattan; New York, the only city to 
boast three major league teams, had seen one of them win 
the World Series every year since 1949. 

In the West, both the Giants and Dodgers have high 
hopes of duplicating the Braves’ discovery that far more 
fans and fatter profits for the club’s owners await the team 
with courage to break into territory where big league base- 
ball is a novelty. Both clubs have lucrative contracts to 
put their games on toll television screens. Even so, the 
Dodgers artfully waited until last week to see whether 
New York City would match Los Angeles’s offer of a free 
site for a new ball park to replace decaying, outgrown 
Ebbets Field. But it would have cost New York $9 million 
to acquire and clear a suitable site in Brooklyn, and the 
Dodgers were not willing to pay more than $2 million 
toward it even though—thanks to Mr Nelson Rockefeller 
—they would not have had to find the money for twenty 
years. New York’s taxpayers, the Board of Estimate 
decided, would consider $7 million an exorbitant price, 
even for a front-row seat. 

The Mayors of Los Angeles and San Francisco feel 
differently ; they expect the teams to bring millions of 
dollars worth of new business to town—$40 million a year 
is the estimate for San Francisco. Milwaukee’s experience 
does not altogether bear out these great expectations. 
Milwaukee County, which built a stadium for the Braves 
to tempt them from Boston, is finding it a profitable 
proposition. But businessmen, apart from the bus company 
which brings in fans from all over the state, do not feel 
much better off. They complain that the enthusiasts who 
stream into the city fill up on hot dogs and its famous 
beer at the stadium, and do not patronise Milwaukee’s 
hotels and restaurants. But if Milwaukee has found that 
major league baseball has put it on the map, can the civic 
pride of the booming west coast be content with less ? 


Pigs in Sorghum 


HE eggs thrown at Mr Benson, the Secretary of Agricul- 
T ture, in the Republican farm stronghold of South 
Dakota will not shake his determination to carry on his 
courageous fight for a more flexible system of supporting 
farm prices. But they will whip up the determination of 
' the party politicians to drive out of Washington the man 
whom they regard as their greatest liability in next year’s 
congressional election campaign. Meanwhile, however, the 
Republicans may find themselves suffering from an even 
greater liability as a direct result of the farm policy with 
which Mr Benson is so rightly dissatisfied. 
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Crops this year are being gathered off fewer acres than 
at any time since 1920, but the total harvest is likely to 
equal the bumper years of 1948 and 1956, since yields are 
ai record levels because the weather has been good and the 
poorest land was taken out of cultivation. Output of the 
crops on which legal restrictions apply is down, but the 
gap has been filled by the increase in the production of feed 
grains, particularly of sorghum which is put at 514 million 
bushels, more than 2} times as much as in 1956. The 
sudden popularity of this maize-like plant, producing grain 
which is ground up for livestock feed, is due partly to the 
development of new and more productive hybrid varieties, 
partly to its tolerance of the drought and heat which have 
plagued the farm belt in recent years (although not this 
year), but probably even more to the fact that there are no 
government controls on growing sorghum as there are on 
maize, still by far the leading feed grain. 

But the result of this promised plenty of feed is that the 
parenthood planned for pigs early in 1958 may bring a 
glut of hogs in the farm states at election time next year. 
At present prices for both, it is much more profitable to 
feed grain to hogs than to sell it undigested. But on pre- 
vious occasions a similar situation has brought such a sharp 
increase in the birthrate among pigs that, by the time they 
were ready to go to market, hog prices had fallen dis- 
astrously. Mr Benson does not have, or want, authority to 
support the prices of hogs directly. What he does want, as 
an answer to this particular problem, is permission from 
Congress to lower price supports for maize and to remove 
the controls on its output which have in practice been 
largely ineffective ; this, he believes, would lead to a more 
balanced production of all feed grains and livestock. But it 
is an answer which will not have much, if any, effect before 
November, 1958, the only date of any real importance to 
Congress at present. 


Lessons from Educational 
Television 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


AST month children in Washington County, Maryland, 
Lc returned to school to start their second year as the 
prize guinea pigs of American education. Their school 
system, aided by the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion and the Radio-Electronics-Television Manufacturers’ 
Association, has built the country’s most ambitious closed- 
circuit network for educational television. By next autumn 
it will reach all of the county’s schools, as well as the public 
library and the art museum. These facilities are being used 
to develop the diverse and challenging possibilities of tele- 
vision as a tool of formal education, and to demonstrate 
them to the rest of a country sorely pressed to maintain, 
let alone improve, its educational opportunities. This year, 
moreover, the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
launches its national programme in the use of television 
in the public schools, at a cost of nearly $1 million. This 
will involve experiments in televised teaching in the schools 
of eight cities and two states. A list of the other experi- 
ments with the new medium undertaken during the past 
three years would run to several pages. In fact, educational 
television may be said to have outgrown the experimental 
stage, now that there are over 100 educational institutions 
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with closed-circuit TV facilities. Pennsylvania State 
University has sponsored televised lectures to some 15,000 
students ; the educational programmes have tripled since 
1954 ; and the number of ETV stations has risen from nine 
to twenty-three, with more coming soon. 

Educational television has arrived, but the forms in which 
it will prove most useful are not yet definitely established. 
“Tele-courses” have in some cases completely replaced 
conventional classes ; in others, some mixture of televised 
lectures or demonstrations with conventional discussion 
groups or laboratory periods has been effected. Sometimes 
a school uses its own staff over a closed circuit ; but there 
are also elaborate ventures such as the lessons in school 
physics, taught by Professor Harvey E. White of the Univer- 
sity of California, which were shown on film in the Pitts- 
burgh schools last year and are now available to any schools 
that wish to buy them. To this the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education contributed $500,000. Finally, most 
ETV stations try hopefully to go beyond formal education, 
and offer programmes of cultural interest to the general 
public, or at least to that segment, often pitifully small, 
which can be enticed away from “ The $64,000 Question ” 
or “ I Love Lucy.” 

Because such viewers are few, some men connected with 
educational television have cast longing glances at such 
possibilities as telecasts of local school sports events, as a 
means of introducing a larger audience to ETV. But there 
is an increasing tendency to admit that educational television 
is never going to be the choice of the multitude, and to 
stress the quality of the programmes rather than the size of 
the audience. There is also more widespread realisation 
that the absence of commercial taint does not, by itself, 
automatically ensure high quality. At first, each ETV 


station acted as if it were ready to challenge the mighty 


networks single-handed ; now, more realistically, the stations 
look to the Educational Television and Radio Centre in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, for help. The centre has no facilities 
for production of its own, but it buys good programmes 
wherever they may be found, and offers them at low cost 
to its affiliated stations. It is a sign of progress that the 
centre now gets about half its programmes from its affiliates ; 
that is, it buys a programme or series of programmes from, 
say, station KETC in St Louis, and then makes it available 
to all the other ETV outlets on kinescope. The rest it gets 
from a variety of sources, ‘prominent among them the BBC. 
Since last year, the centre and the National Broadcasting 
Company, one of the big networks, have worked together 


to provide educational stations with some live network pro- 
grammes as well. 


S might be expected, finance is one of the main prob- 

lems of educational television. Of the $50 million 
spent on ETV during the four years ending in 1956, it is 
estimated that half came from foundations, chiefly from the 
Ford Foundation and its related organisations. Of the rest, 
some $15 million came from public funds of one kind or 
another, at the state and local levels, $5 million from com- 
mercial broadcasters (much of it as gifts of equipment to 
new ETV stations), and $7 million from other private 
sources. The Educational Television Centre has been particu- 
larly dependent on Ford money. Eventually it must broaden 
its base of financial support. In this many of the individual 
stations have preceded it, as is indicated by the fact that 
community stations greatly outnumber those sponsored by 
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a single educational institution or school system. Yet a 
danger remains that ETV, as its hopes of rivalling the com- 
mercial giants on everyman’s screen diminish, may settle 
back into a safe, genteel poverty, as a dependant of the 
formal educational structure—for all the world like the 
college professors themselves. 

This risk is accentuated by the fact that the great 
majority of channels available for new stations are in the 
ultra high frequency range. To receive UHF programmes, 
a television set must include a converter, which adds more 
than $20 to its cost. Since the Federal Communications 
Commission, under great pressure and in a time of uncer- 
tainty, allowed very high frequency transmission to become 
standard in the United States, many a prospective ETV 
station is faced with the problem of broadcasting to an 
audience almost none of whose sets is equipped to receive 
its programmes. Sometimes, as in the case of the new 
station opening in Philadelphia this autumn, the result is 
that, at least for the moment, programmes are beamed only 
at the schools, and no attempt whatever is made to reach a 
broader audience. Unless the FCC, which is not at present 
noted for its imagination or drive, can find some way to 
give UHF greater parity with VHF, the best that these 
stations can hope for is a gradual increase in the number of 
converters as parents become interested in what their 
children are seeing in school—a slender hope indeed. 

The first educational station, KUHT in Houston, is not 
yet five years old, but already it can be said that the con- 
troversies over ETV are moderating slightly. There ace 
perceptibly fewer observers who profess to see in it either 
the panacea for the problems of education or the death- 
knell of all true educational values. Like all instruments of 
great potential value, ETV creates anxieties as well as hopes. 
There is perhaps some danger of too much emphasis upon 
its usefulness as a means of saving educational dollars, which 
have to be stretched to cover today’s rapidly rising school 
population. Good educational TV is expensive ; mere use of 
video as such provides no guarantees against the mediocrity 
which, according to the enthusiasts for educational televi- 
sion, is so prevalent in conventional teaching. Over the 
longer run, there is the danger of increased standardisation 
in a society already far too standardised. It may be won- 
derful for the average student to learn about Shakespeare 
from Mr Mark Van Doren instead of from his local peda- 
gogue, but there are disadvantages, too, in having nearly 
everyone’s idea of Shakespeare moulded by a single inter- 
pretation, however brilliant. In the end, television will 
probably not add very greatly to the quality of the best 
education that is offered today. But there is hope that it 
will at least prevent a serious deterioration, and may well 
provide considerable improvement, in the run-of-the-mill 
education that is, as always, the fate of the great majority. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Mr James Hoffa, the ‘controversial new president of the 
teamsters’, or lorry-drivers’, trade union, has been tempor- 
arily restrained by a federal court from taking office. The 
order was sought. by rank and file members of the union, 
who contend that delegates to the teamsters’ convention 
were improperly chosen and that therefore its proceedings 
should be treated as void. A full trial may be necessary 
before Mr Hoffa, who is already on trial for wire-tapping 
and perjury, knows where he stands. 
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Captains 


Knights in armour achieved little of military significance 
beyond frightening their horses. In wet weather they 
rusted into picturesque immobility. Their movements 
were restricted to convulsive jerks, and every time 
they moved, they squeaked. 

Medieval battles could have been fought in comparative 
silence—and more efficiently—had knights worn armour 
that wouldn’t rust. TITANIUM armour, in fact. 

But TITANIUM belongs not to medieval, but to 
modern Britain. 

Outstanding resistance to corrosion is only one of the 


Le 













Corroded 


invaluable properties of TITANIUM. It has a very high 
strength-to-weight ratio; it retains useful properties at quite 
high operating temperatures. It can be welded, forged and 
machined—in fact, almost any conventional fabricating 
technique can be applied to TITANIUM and its alloys. 

I.C.I. Metals Division are now producing TITANIUM 
and its alloys in all the usual wrought forms—sheet, strip, 
rod, tube, wire, plate, billet and forging stock. 


LC... Titanium — 
TOMORROW’S METAL TODAY 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, 5&.W.I. 





T.M.g. 
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DOUBLE THE POWER 


In 84 countries, Napier turbo-blowers are adding to the power of diesel 
engines by as much as 100%. Thousands have been supplied for use in 

ships, locomotives and power stations. Specific fuel consumption is no 
higher and is often, in fact, reduced. 

The first turbo-blowers were early fruits of Napier’s post-war development 
programme. Other Napier teams have produced successful aero-gas-turbines 
such as the ‘Eland’, ‘Oryx’ and ‘Gazelle’; marine, industrial and traction 
diesel engines including the famous ‘Deltic’; ram jets, rocket engines and 
other vital developments. All are products of the Company’s great 


resources, its skilled designers and technicians; all are good 
examples of the Napier principle—more power at lower cost. 
D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED - LONDON - W.3 - Partners In Progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Ltd. 


CRC P7 








Ltd. 
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THE QUEEN IN CANADA—I 


HIS week’s royal visit to Canada gave unobtrusive but 
‘Les significant recognition to the fact that a new era 
has dawned in the Sovereign’s relations with Commonwealth 
countries. The underlying contrast with the Queen’s last 
visit in 1951, when she was still ‘Princess Elizabeth, could 
hardly have been greater, although the change has been 
subtle, natural and little. observed. What newspaper 
editorials have been saying for years has been confirmed un- 
mistakably by the Queen herself. It was clear from the very 
opening of her first television appearance at Government 
House that fresh hands had been at work on her speech, and 
that the Queen’s regular speech-writers had been supple- 
mented by Canadians. So far as the public here was con- 
cerned, she might have gone even further in the direction 
of informality and direct speech. But everyone could see 
that an attempt had been made to establish the personal 
link which television demands, and that the Queen was 
speaking as Queen of Canada in a way that she has never 
done before. 

The public is rightly not supposed to know who has been 
contributing to the preparation of a royal speech ; the words 
must be the responsibility of the person who utters them. 
But all the circumstantial evidence suggests that the new 
tone is mainly attributable to the influence and assistance 
of Mr Vincent Massey, Canada’s first Canadian Governor- 
General. He is a man with a fine sense of words and some 
of an actor’s interest in using them to project much more 
than the literal meaning. His primary concern ever since 
he assumed office nearly four years ago has been to make 
the Crown more Canadian and Canadians more possessive 
about the Crown. He has achieved this to a remarkable 
degree in his own office. He has never relaxed the strict 
forms of necessary protocol. Indeed, he has restored much 
ancient pageantry to ceremonies like the opening of Parlia- 
ment. Yet on what have been the most extensive tours ever 
made by any Governor-General, he establishes easy infor- 
mality with all sorts and conditions of Canadians, and even 
the formal parties at Government House have become fun. 
This fusion of dignity and friendliness was obviously the 
aim of the Queen’s television speech, and it was much 
appreciated. 

Even more striking was the Queen’s unprecedented con- 
centration on her position as Queen of Canada. No one 
here has ever heard the monarch speak so fully as one who 
belonged, rather than as a visitor from the motherland. 
“When I go to the United States I shall be going as head 
of the Canadian nation to pay a state visit to the head of 
our great neighbour country. I shall be going in other 
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Capacities as well ”—the Queen threw away the line—“but 
I want you to reflect that it is the Queen of Canada and her 
husband who will be concerned in events” in the United 
States. Not a word about the links with Britain ; not a 
mention of the Commonwealth. That came in the speech 
from the throne for which Mr Diefenbaker’s government was 
responsible. 

Thus the Crown has really come full circle from its 
ancient role in the Empire when the Governor-General was 
the channel of communication with the Imperial: Govern- 
ment and was always correctly regarded as the symbol of 
British ties. Inevitably it is still so regarded by many people 
in Canada, as elsewhere. Perhaps it was the fear of offending 
them which postponed for so long this week’s plain royal 
acceptance of “ Canadianisation.” Certainly this acceptance 
was well calculated to please the far more numerous people 
who have developed a determined Canadian nationalism, 
and are only just beginning to realise that while this was 
developed as a necessary reaction against British domination, 
its only possible modern use—if it has any—must be found 
in another direction. 

A second and more obtrusive exhibition of how the 
sovereign’s relation to Canada is now regarded came from 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Its extensive 
coverage by radio and television of every royal appearance 
was pitehed on a keynote, the word “home.” After the 
long triumphal drive of more than one and a half hours 
from the airport to Government House, television com- 
mentators at last brought the Canadian Queen to the door 
of Government House and concluded with “ She must be 
tired after her long journey, but now she’s home.” After 
each journey—the ceremonial drive in an open landau to 
open Parliament or the neighbourhood tour in a grey 
Cadillac with plexiglass top—cameras followed the Queen 
everywhere and always took her back to Government House 
with talk of “ home again.” 

Real advantages accrued from the need to confine this 
visit to the capital, and from its timing to coincide with 
the Thanksgiving holiday weekend. The Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation could concentrate television equipment 
and crews from many points to provide by far the most 
extensive coverage any Canadian event has ever received. 
The armed services concentrated eight bands and many 
troops, some from far afield, and Ottawa’s population of 
about a quarter of a million must have been almost doubled. 

This was another respect in which one of the failures of 
the 1951 tour was fully made good ; this time there was no 
call for a continuous parade by the Queen and Prince Philip 
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with Canadians merely looking on. The opening of Parlia- 
ment, which the prime minister, the radio and the tele- 
vision took pains to present in its historical perspective, 
was given a new significance for thousands of Canadians. 
The ceremonial drive, blessed by a lovely warm autumn day, 
was a show worth any crowd’s attention, and the charming 
figure *in white coronation gown, escorted in the open 
landau by a brilliant troop of. Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, was every child’s picture of what a queen should be. 


The Canadian authorities kept up the show for a long 
festival weekend with band concerts all over the place and 
an imaginative use of Parliament Hill’s wide lawns under 
the imposing backdrop of the floodlit Peace Tower. Here 
the massed bands performed every evening ; naval units 
carried out their lovely “ sunset ceremony ” ; Mounties per- 
formed their musical ride, at other times more often seen 
at English fairs and places like Madison Square Garden 
than in Ottawa itself ; and as culmination, the massed bands 
did a tremendous performance of Tschaikowsky’s 1812 
Overture with the Peace Tower’s carillon and naval cannon 
coming in astonishingly at the right places. As the Queen 
left for Williamsburg, Ottawa folk were declaring that no 
place in the United States would put on a show like this. 
But then, someone added reflectively, “ She’s our Queen ” 
—drawing the true lesson of this new-style royal visit. 


THE QUEEN IN CANADA—II 


Mr Diefenbaker’s Programme 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HE first speech from the throne which a Conservative 
7. government has had a chance to prepare for twenty- 
two years was memorable as the first speech delivered by 
the Sovereign in person, but for no other reason. If Mr 
Diefenbaker and his colleagues were ever tempted to make 
a splash with it they did not do so. There is some evidence 
that, in fact, they could not, for the same reason that they 
could not offer any intelligent discussion on the British 
free trade plan. On too many points they are still in the 
position of willing the end without being able to accept 
the means. : 

The promise of increased pensions for the old, the blind 
and the disabled was bound to be included but it still 
does not go beyond the Conservatives’ election pledge. 
No indication is given of the scale of increases. And the 
same is true of the cash advances promised to farmers 
for the grain stored on prairie farms because it cannot be 
sold. The government is arranging to pay the interest on 
money which the Canadian Wheat Board may have to 
borrow from the bank in order to advance to the farmers 
part of next year’s initial payment on “grain certain to 
be delivered in the spring.” Assistance to the provinces 
for new power developments, notably to Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Saskatchewan, is promised on a more 
generous scale than the old government offered. The 
teasing suggestion of a possible tax reduction appears in 
fiscal paragraphs which strongly suggest that the finance 
minister, Mr Donald Fleming, does not intend to introduce 
a proper budget before Christmas. Apparently, he means 
to ask Parliament to vote various increases in expenditure 
and to amend the tax laws in some unstated way. But he 
will work on the basis of the Liberals’ estimates. 
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An even more baffling uncertainty overhangs the vague 
paragraph on farm price supports. The speech promises 
“a measure to provide greater stability in the prices of 
farm products” and many people have supposed that this 
is a commitment to the parity price system that some 
ministers certainly found attractive a short time ago. But 
apparently the vagueness is intentional. The governmefit’s 
second thoughts are tending to reinforce civil service advice 
against a parity system, and one intriguing report has it 
that even Mr Ezra Taft Benson, the American Secretary 
of Agriculture, solemnly warned Canadian ministers against 
parity prices at last week’s meeting in Washington of the 
Canadian-United States economic committee. 

The vagueness of this speech from the throne is no break 
with tradition, and whatever real indecision it hides is 
partly redeemed by the prompt action taken over the 
national energy programme. It was action of the easiest 
sort: the appointment of a royal commission. But the 
commission is well chosen and a thorough enquiry is 
needed. The chairman is Mr Henry Borden, the president 
of Brazilian Traction and other related Canadian companies 
in South America. The commission includes competent 
economists from Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, a Mon- 
treal financier and a Vancouver lawyer, but no one from 
Alberta. This omission is probably wise since almost any 
Alberta representative would appear as a special pleader 
for oil and gas producers. 


* 


The important thing is that the new cabinet has realised 
the inadequacy of the policy and the machinery bequeathed 
to it by the Liberal government which never even managed 
to handle efficiently exports of electricity, water and gas. 
Mr C. D. Howe, the Liberal minister of trade, quite illogi- 
cally supported the traditional ban on export of electric 
power and was largely responsible for enacting the new ban 
on the export of water. power. But he cheerfully kept on 
granting permits for the export of gas. The absurdity of 
this was conclusively demonstrated last week when the 
British Columbia Electric company concluded purchase 
contracts with Metrovick for a new thermal generating 
station and with West Coast Transmission company for 
the supply of Peace River gas to run it. Since Canada 
is receiving a lower price for its gas at the British Columbia- 
Washington border than the British Columbia Electric 
company is paying in Vancouver, there is clearly no divi- 
dend to be gained by refusing the power-hungry north- 
west States electricity but allowing them gas. 

These first days in the House of Commons indicate that 
the Liberal opposition intends to keep things lively by 
peppering the government with questions. They kept the 
question period (which here enables any member to ques- 
tion a ministry on any subject without notice) going for 
more than an hour; this equals the Conservatives’ average 
before the election. At that time the Liberals called it 
futile obstruction. 

Mr L. B. Pearson, surrounded by honour and deference 
after winning the Nobel prize, is already regarded as the 
effective Liberal leader although Mr St. Laurent still holds 
the nominal position and will keep it—if his health can 
stand it—until a Liberal convention can be summoned in 
January. Mr Pearson is such an obvious winner that there 
may be no leadership contest at all, and by Christmas he 
will have shown just how effective he can be in opposition. 
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Syria’s Egyptian Visitors 
FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


HE arrival of Egyptian forces on Syrian soil has stolen 

the headlines in the Arab press and is likely to con- 
tinue to do so for some time. The event has appealed 
strongly to Arab imagination, as was no doubt intended. 
The strength of the troops landed at Latakia is the subject 
of wildly divergent claims. Egyptian sources speak of 
infantry, artillery, armoured cars, heavy tanks, and even 
aircraft; they assert that the force is not symbolic, but a 
striking force ready for large-scale operations. Others put 
it at battalion strength. There is, indeed, a marked differ- 
ence between the reports from Cairo and from Damascus, 
where the Syrian foreign office spokesmen so far insist that 
the Egyptian force is nothing more than a practical display 
of unity between Egypt and Syria. 

Its prompt move from Latakia to Aleppo may have had 
a twofold purpose. It provides a show of force in the 
stronghold of the Syrian opposition. And it provides a 
warning to the Turks—substantially a meaningless warning, 
no doubt ; it seems highly unlikely that Egypt is in a posi- 
tion to send enough troops to give the Syrians any effective 
support if the alleged danger of Turkish aggression were to 
come true. Still, it is being assumed—though without any 
evidence whatever—that the Egyptian troops are in fact 
going to the Turkish frontier. 

Thus the truth of the matter is hard to disentangle. 
Materially, the balance of power in the Middle East can 
hardly have been changed by the Egyptian action. Com- 
mon sense suggests that neither the Turks nor the Syrians 
are going to attack ; either would be mad to do anything 
of the sort. Yet the situation feels explosive. What is 
certain is that Egypt and Syria have exploited with success 
the present tide of Arab nationalism which has been fed 
by the western pressures against Syria. Arab enthusiasts 
report that King Saud has also offered Syria armed forces if 
they are required ; King Hussein of Jordan has warned 
the British, American and Turkish ambassadors that 
he has promised troops likewise. In fact, the 
Turkish manceuvres on the Syrian border and 
Egypt’s counter-demonstration have raised tension to a 
dangerous pitch, and the great powers, unless they are 
resigned to the inevitability of war, would do well to restrain 
their protégés in this area. For the West this means, in 
effect, that it is better not to exaggerate the military impor- 
tance of the Egyptian move or to feed Turkish fears. 


* 


Behind these stirring events a step of far-reaching political 
importance has been taken in Syria as a result of this week’s 
election of the Speaker of the Syrian Chamber. The two 
contestants were Akram Haurani and the outgoing Speaker 
who was up for re-election, Nazim Qudsi. Akram Haurani 
is leader of the Baath Socialist party. It is the best organ- 
ised political party in Syria, though not the biggest, and it 
provides the government coalition with some of its most 
vigorous elements. Nazim Qudsi is leader of the People’s 
party, a moderate opposition group. It is the biggest single 
party in the Chamber, though it lacks cohesion and driving 
force. The victory of Akram Haurani by 63 votes to 57 
(with three abstentions and two blank papers) was narrow 
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indeed. Nevertheless, it marks yet another sharp shift in 
favour of the government, or rather in favour of the left- 
wing element in the government coalition. Its importance 
lies partly in the office, partly in the man. 

The Speaker of the Chamber is ex-officio vice-president 
of the Syrian republic and assumes presidential functions 
when the head of state is away or ill. President Shukry 
Quwatli has often been away and ill during the past year. 
In times when the President is aged and in failing health the 
office of Speaker clearly gains importance. Apart from these 
considerations, the Baath Socialists will derive added 
prestige from the fact that their leader is now the second 
personality of the republic. 

The new Speaker is one of the most vigorous politicians 
in Syria. At 42 he is more than thirty years younger than 
the President. He has not held high office before. Though 
he is leader of the Baath Socialists and a deputy, he is not 
in the government. He has been content to let two of his 
principal lieutenants, Salah Bitar and Khalil Kallas, direct 
respectively the Ministries of Foreign Affairs and National 
Economy. Yet Haurani is by no means a backroom boy. 
His speeches as a deputy and his articles in the party news- 
paper, Al Baath, include some of the most trenchant state- 
ments of the case for the progressive element in Arab 
nationalism. 

It is tempting to suppose that Haurani’s election presages 
his candidature for the Presidency when the election is held 
next year. Yet here we get into deep waters, as so often 
when assessing political trends in Syria. Another leading 
contender will be Khalid el Azm, the Minister of Defence 
and recent visitor to Moscow, who was unsuccessful against 
Shukry Quwatli in the last presidential election. Both men 
depend on left-wing votes—Haurani as a Socialist, and 
Khaled el Azm as “ the man of Russia,” the statesman who 
negotiated the Moscow agreements for economic aid and 
the supply of arms. Thus if both stood for election the 
likely result would be a split in the left-wing vote and a 
consequent success for some third candidate relying on the 
combined votes of the moderates and the Right. It seems 
probable that the Left would not run such a risk, and that 
the younger man will have to stand down. 


Argentinian Tumult 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BUENOS AIRES 


RGENTINA seems to be moving from crisis to chaos. 
Strikes have become endemic and a deadlock appears 
to have been reached in the relations between President 
Aramburu’s government and the workers. Another token 
strike has been planned for next Monday by the 62 unions 
(representing about half Argentina’s workers) who organised 
the unsuccessful strike at the end of September. The only 
conflict between the trade union delegates was whether the * 
stoppage should last 48 hours (as a final warning to the gov- 
ernment) or whether it should be a full-blooded strike of 
indefinite duration. 

There never has been any deep sympathy between the 
leaders of organised labour and the provisional government. 
The unions were organised under General Perén as part of 
the Peronista machine ; and the men who led them were a 
privileged class. They were not willing to surrender their 
status or to change their beliefs merely because General 
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Perén was forced out of office by the 1955 revolt. The 
workers have become sullen. They know that Perén had 
much improved their lot and had given them a place in 
society that they had never enjoyed before. The loss of 
civil liberties and submission to dictatorship may have per- 
turbed individual workers and even some unions ; but in 
the mass the working classes were content to sell out for 
material advantage. And at least their voice commanded 
more respect than did that of the old ruling few who had 
directed the destinies of Argentina for more than a century. 


The new regime was suspect from the moment it took 
office. It was compelled to grant increases in wages to meet 
the increased living costs born of the dictator’s profligate 
administration during his closing months of office. But 
these increases did not suffice to meet the demand created 
by the inflationary spiral. In vain were the workers told 
that production must rise if higher wages were to have any 
real value. The workers, ignorant of economic laws, believed 
in the Peronista theory that increased remuneration would 
always compensate for higher commodity prices. There was 
no understanding that the cupboard was bare. 


Possibly the provisional government must accept some of 
the responsibility for all that has followed. It has displayed 
little ability in the art of governing. Threats have alter- 
nated with surrender in the handling of labour problems. 
The cost of administration has not been appreciably lowered. 
The burden of armaments weighs heavily on a country that 
has not been called upon to wage war for nearly a century. 
And a vast bureaucracy, many of its members by no means 
friendly towards the men in power, is far from efficient. To 
complicate the problem still further, the men who surround 
President Aramburu have been converted to the doctrine 
of free enterprise without taking sufficient care to see that 
the term does not mean unlicensed profiteering. 


* 


In an attempt to stay the tide of inflation, wages have 
been frozen. And to enable the government to carry on its 
policy of political and economic therapy the right to strike 
has been circumscribed. Meanwhile prices of essential 
commodities have been soaring to a hitherto unknown 
degree. Statistics show that ten essential commodities now 
cost at least 40 per cent more than they did last year, which 
means that the 1956 wage increases have been virtually 
wiped out. The government has set its face against another 
general wage increase ; instead, it has exhorted the workers 
to produce more and has given its blessing to bonus pay- 
ments for higher production. In some cases this system 
has been adopted and is giving results. But the workers 
contend that its application is impossible in many industries, 
and they complain that low production is due more to anti- 
quated machinery and managerial incompetence than to the 
workers’ unwillingness to work. 

Neither side is willing to surrender its point of view. A 
meeting between President Aramburu and the workers’ 
leaders ended last week in recrimination and confusion. 
The President has already stated that the new general strike 
threatened fer Monday will be met with force if necessary. 
The field is now open to political adventure. There are 
many ambitious men in Argentina, and they are known to 
be out of sympathy with the government. So far, President 
Aramburu’s administration has remained in office mainly 
because its opponents have been divided by ambition and 
divergence of views. But if they were to coalesce, the 
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administration would be in danger of being overthrown. 
The President is a patriot seeking in circumstances of 
appalling difficulty to maintain peace and sustain an atmos- 
phere of democracy until elections can be held in February. 
The government may be able to ride out the storm but 
very heavy weather lies ahead. 


Pensions for Swedes 


HE Swedes are referendum minded ; they have already 
Z: used a national poll to settle such thorny questions as 
whether liquor should be prohibited and which side of the 
road it is best to drive on. But even some of the Swedes 
blenched when it was decided to ask the electorate for its 
opinion on the best way of providing additional pensions. 
The present system provides for the payment of £150 a 
year to single people and £237 to married couples. This 
is to be raised to £250 and £375 over a period of ten years 
—the contributors still bearing one-third of the cost and 
the state two-thirds. But the Swedes are not satisfied with 
this and it is on ways and means of supplementing the basic 
pension that the political parties have disagreed so violently 
that an appeal to the public seemed the easiest way out. 
Although the three-way vote did not result in a clear 
majority for any one party, it has given a clear indication 
of how public opinion is split. 

Of the votes cast, 46.4 per cent were in favour of the 
Social Democrats’ scheme. This entails compulsory pay- 
ments by employers which would benefit all wage and salary 
earners with incomes between {£207 and £2,073 and eventu- 
ally give them pensions of not less than 65 per cent of 
their average earnings during their fifteen best years. The 
value of the pensions would be guaranteed by tying them 
to the cost of living index. Existing private pension 
schemes, according to the Socialists, mainly benefit the 
white-collar workers ; they have not kept pace with infla- 
tion and their diversity tends to immobilise labour ; there- 
fore a compulsory, nation-wide scheme is necessary. 

The Farmers, who are junior partners in the coalition 
government, advocate a system of limited voluntary contri- 
butions, payable by the insured, and also hedged against 
inflation. This would make things easier for the self- 
employed smallholder and leave funds uncommitted for 
other needs of old age such as hospitals and old people’s 
homes. It would also make it possible for the insured to 
pay larger contributions in prosperous years than in lean 
years. This idea evidently attracted some voters from out- 
side the Farmers’ party since it obtained 15.2 per cent of 
the poll and the Farmers hold only 8 per cent of the seats 
in the lower House of the Diet. 

The third idea was put up jointly by the two opposition 
parties, the Liberals and the Conservatives. They proposed 
a flexible series of agreements between employers and em- 
ployed which would avoid the disturbance involved in 
superimposing a compulsory scheme on the numerous exist- 
ing voluntary ones. They dislike the degree of state 
interference which the Socialist plan involves and fear that 
tying additional pensions to the cost of living index would 
only increase inflation. Their scheme got 34.6 per cent of 
the poll. This was a good deal less than was expected, 


possibly because right-wing voters are mostly white-collar 
workers who already have their own pensions schemes and 
therefore did not bother to vote. 

What the eventual outcome will be is still uncertain. The 
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An outstanding British technical achievement 


proudly announces the award of a contract, 
against keen American competition, to the Company’s Canadian company, 
Amalgamated Electric Corporation Limited, by the Niagara Falls Illumination Board 


to floodlight 
NIAGARA 
KALLS 


Adorning nature’s tremendous 


spectacle by a varying kaleidoscope 
of light of changing hues 


From the G.E.C. lighting engineers working in 
conjunction with scientists from the company’s re- 
search laboratories, comes this entirely new flood- 
lighting scheme for Niagara including both the 
‘Canadian and the American falls. 

This involves “throwing” 4,200 million candelas 
of light over half a mile covering a length of three 
quarters of a mile of thundering water and spray. 

These highly dramatic lighting effects of a brilli- 
ance five times greater than before. will enchant 
hundreds of thousands of tourists from all over the 
world every year and provide a lasting tribute to 
British lighting skill and enterprise. 

Associate sub-contractors for projectors: 


web GE Savage &F Parsons Limited, Watford, Herts. 


Photo by courtesy of Ontario House 


WORLD LEADERS IN LIGHTING 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
‘ 
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Social Democrats have won a real victory although the other 
parties assert with some justice that the majority of the 
electorate declared against a compulsory system ; but the 
Socialists do not hold an overall majority in parliament. 
They will therefore have to compromise in order to get 
their measure passed, and the next few months will see 
some complicated negotiations in Swedish political circles. 


Britain and the Six 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HATEVER may happen at the ministerial council of the 

OEEC (this article is written before the meeting 
ends) it is clear that views among the seventeen member 
countries about a free trade area in Europe are so far 
apart that long, difficult, and perhaps acrimonious nego- 
tiations must lie ahead. Among the continental govern- 
ments the desire for a free trade area is strong enough to 
make an eventual compromise probable, but there is not 
yet enough sense of urgency to induce any quick yielding 
ef positions. There is still the feeling that the British 
Government both overestimates the strength of its own 
bargaining position, and underestimates the implications 
of the decisions already taken by the six countries of the 
common market and made binding in the Treaty 
of Rome. A brief sounding of opinion gives the following 
picture of hopes and fears among the crucial Six. 

Perhaps the strongest impression that a visitor from this 
side of the Channel brings back is the strength of the 
political overtones that influence the views of the Six. 
Although the differences among themselves are almost as 
wide as the differences between any one of them and 
Britain, the Six are united on two propositions: first, that 
the European Economic Community which they have 
agreed to establish is intentionally (and not simply as a 
result of the log-rolling of negotiation) something more 
than a scheme for the reduction of tariffs and quantitative 
restrictions ; and second, that they are not prepared to 
negotiate a form of free trade area that would result in 
weakening the cohesion of the economic community of 
the Six. True, the low-tariff countries in the common market 
the Netherlands and Belgium—and many Germans 
ico, would be happy to see the free trade area negotiations 
lead to the lowering of some of the higher common market 
iariffs, and it welcomes the prospect of outside pressure on 
the Six to pursue their goals in a liberal fashion. But the 
Dutch will stick at any arrangement (such as a special regime 
for the French) that would tend to weaken the cohesion 
of the Six, to prejudice the development of strong insti- 
tutions, or to hinder the evolution towards closer unity. 

Within the Six, the French stand at the other extreme: 
it is a rare Frenchman who has anything good to say about 
the economic benefits of freer trade, whether among 
the Six or the Seventeen. But in French eyes the har- 
monisation of economic policies, durable institutional 
arrangements, and the various provisions for co-operative 
action which the Treaty of Rome includes, have a positive 
as well as a negative aspect. These features of the treaty 
are there, in part, to cushion the impact of trade liberali- 
sation; but many of them are there, too, because to the 
French they are essential ingredients of an economic 
community. 

Although its ratification is not yet completed, the fact 
of the Treaty of Rome is already making itself felt. There 
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is no sentimental hiding of the wide differences of view 
towards the free trade area. But no one of the Six now 
feels a completely free agent. Any attempts by Britain to 
play on their differences would tend to strengthen their 
cohesion. If forced to a choice between a tidy free trade 
area and some weakening of the common market on the 
one hand, or, on the other,a patchwork free trade area and 
a common market able to develop as rapidly as its members 
want, the Six today would choose the latter. 

A second strong impression is that, political under- 
currents aside, the intrinsic economic difficulties of marry- 
ing free trade area and common market tend to grow 
rather than shrink the further they are probed. Much has 
been said about agriculture; but the problem of the deflec- 
tions of trade that might result from the differing external 
tariffs which a free trade area would permit now looms just 
as large. This problem, which of course exists for all the 
countries of the proposed free trade area, is greater for 
the Six because, having agreed to a common external 
tariff, they no longer have the option of a unilateral tariff 
reduction. The Dutch, for example, would face the un- 
happy prospect of having to impose a tariff on tobacco 
(hitherto imported free of duty) in accordance with their 
common market commitments, while at the same time the 
free trade area arrangement obliged them to open the Dutch 
market to Danish cigars produced from duty-free tobacco. 
The possible ways out of the dilemma of differing tariff 
levels all present difficulties. If too strict “definitions of 
origin,” or some system of compensatory tariffs, were intro- 
duced, the free trade area would lose some of its meaning. 
If an attempt is made to deal with the problem by seeking 
to harmonise the most troublesome tariffs, the Dutch will 
object if the level of harmonisation is high, and the French 
will object if it is low ; the original British proposal for a 
free trade area made no provision for harmonisation. 


* 


A third impression that is iescapable is the depth of 
the uncertainty which exists about British motives. The 
suspicion is still alive that there would have been secret 
rejoicing in Whitehall if the French Assembly had scup- 
pered the common market. And there is apprehension 
that the British Government still sees in the free trade 
area a means of stunting the growing cohesion of the Six. 
The British insistence that the institutions of the common 
market and the free trade area should be in the same place 
arouses suspicion, particularly when the British Govern- 
ment shows a preference for Paris—the headquarters of 
the OEEC—as the place. 

But this is a minor irritant. The main problem is the 
conviction that British policy towards Europe is still 
ambivalent and unpredictable, that Britain has not yet 
made up its mind what its role in Europe is to be. The 
planned withdrawal of British troops, the ill-considered 
Grand Design (launched, as Europeans will explain, at the 
wrong time, by the wrong person, in the wrong place) 
fed this feeling. Others will say that the (more recent) 
popping of the free trade area question to the Canadians 
added to the sense of confusion, for one sure way to wreck 
the free trade area negotiations with the continent would 
be, as it seems to them, to start a simultaneous negotia- 
tion with hard-currency Canada. The British team which 
is to pursue the free trade area project will find some of 
these ghosts difficult to lay. 
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Dutch Debate on Europe 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN HOLLAND 


HE Dutch lower House has accepted by an over- 

whelming majority (114-12) the Rome treaties for the 
European Economic Community and Euratom. It is gener- 
ally expected that the upper House will follow suit within 
a few weeks. But despite this strong endorsement of the 
treaties the debate revealed considerable criticism of some 
aspects of them. It is clear that, even in Holland (the most 
consistent advocate of customs union), the treaties are 
enthusiastically supported by the Socialists (and less enthu- 
siastically accepted by the other parties) rather more for 
political than for economic reasons. 

In defending the treaties the government did its best 
to play down one of the major Dutch criticisms of. the 
common market treaty ; that is, the height of the proposed 
common external tariff of the Six. The minister of 
economic affairs explained that the Dutch picture of them- 
selves as a virtually tariff-free country suddenly becoming a 
member of a high tariff system was exaggerated, and that 
during the period of rapid postwar industrialisation Holland 
had also been forced to resort to protectionist measures. He 
stressed the advantages of a bigger European market and 
described the proposed higher external tariff as a “ protec- 
tionist side-phenomenon” of a desirable development. 
Generalising from the Benelux experience, the government 
expects that trade both within the common market and with 
third countries will tend to grow, although the latter will 
probably be at a lower rate. 

The speakers in the debate also showed a growing ten- 
dency to caution the government on the possible disadvan- 
tages of a free trade area. In particular, some of them 
drew attention to the deflection of trade which is apt to 
result when a group of countries, having freed trade among 
themselves, nevertheless maintain different tariffs on trade 
with third countries, as is the case in a free trade area. 
A letter from the employers’ association, sent to the govern- 
ment on the opening day of the debate, underlined the 

rowing uneasiness and suggested that negotiations on a 
a trade area should be postponed until after there had 
been some experience with the common market. The 
government, however, hopes that a free trade area might 
tend to offset some of the economic difficulties of the 
common market (provided satisfactory arrangements can 
be found to avoid trade deflection and to deal with agri- 
culture). Prospects for an early conclusion of the free trade 
area negotiation are not bright, however, and the common 
market may well, in fact, be in operation first. 

Finally, the amendments proposed during the course of 
the debate showed that the Dutch parliament intends to 
keep a close and continuing check on these new European 
arrangements. The debate also revealed the politicians’ 
anxiety about the effect of the common market on Holland’s 
serious problem of over-population. 


Tell it Not in Gatt 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GENEVA 


HE main item on the agenda of the twelfth session 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which 
opened at Geneva this week, is the treaty to establish a 
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common market in Europe. Is it compatible with Gatt ? 
The course of discussion is not yet clear, but even before 
the meeting it was plain that a wide gulf separates the 
six common market countries from their critics. The many 
fears and objections of third countries have taken shape in a 
document of 132 questions submitted to Gatt’s “ Interim 
Committee for the Common Market.” This committee’s 
replies and a memorandum on the treaty will form the basis 
of the discussions. The Six, on the other hand, have already 
shown that they want to minimise the talking. Though 
this is the only world forum where they will have to justify 
their proposed customs union and the only one where the 
non-European countries can enter the discussions, they 
have made it clear that they do not wish to go beyond 
the bare letter of their Gatt obligations in their 
explanations. 

Back in August they reminded the parties to the Gatt 
that “from the legal point of view the question has even 
been raised as to whether the establishment of the Com- 
munity would not, on account of its very nature, fall beyond 
the field of application of the Gatt rules.” Some specific 
questions from governments—whether, for example, the 
proposed development fund for overseas territories might 
interfere with the traditional trade interests of third 
countries—have been met with the retort that “ it has not 
been possible to discover what provisions of the General 
Agreement serve as a basis for these questions”; the 
interrogators have been left with the feeling that the anxiety 
which prompted their question was well founded. Answers, 
when given, have not satisfied them. The member states 
of the common market are under an obligation to remove 
progressively all quantitative restrictions on their trade with 
one another. It has been concluded by outsiders that mem- 
ber states experiencing balance-of-payments difficulties 
would have to impose more intensive restrictions against 
third countries than would be the case if restrictions were 
applied on a non-discriminatory basis. But this, answer 
the Six, “is a consequence of the formation of a customs 
union.” 


* 


The explanations given about the various kinds of 
assistance which a member state faced. with balance-of- 
payments difficulties can receive from other member states 
also give little reassurance to the countries outside. What 
if one member state intensifies quantitative restrictions 
against third countries as a form of “ mutual aid ” intended 
to facilitate increased imports from another member state 
which is in difficulties ? Pessimists have even conjured up 
the vision of a Germany with a large foreign surplus taking 
restrictive measures against third countries in order to help 
France out of its balance-of-payments deficit. 

There are certainly grounds for fear that traditional 
currents of trade may be diverted by the common market. 
The assertion of the Six that its establishment will lead 
to more rapid growth in their economies and hence to an 
increase of purchases abroad may be sincere. But the Rome 
Treaty seems to provide ample scope for making “little 
Europe” a closed shop. Governments of third countries 
may use all their powers under Gatt to restrain the Six 
from overt discrimination against them. But the pre- 
liminary replies so far given shows the urgency of the free 
trade area; without it their restraining efforts may be 
in vain. 
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SUMS IN MILLISECONDS 
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Has no brain 


Electronic computers, like film stars, 
have been over-glamorised. Today a 
computer is the most highly-developed 
piece of office machinery, but it has no 
brain. It needs a human to direct it. 


Electronic prodigy 


Hec General-Purpose Computer solves 
simple or complex arithmetical prob- 
lems at hundreds of operations a second. 
Instructions and initial data are entered 
from punched cards to its ‘store, a 
memory in the form of a high-speed 
magnetic drum: and thereafter there is 
no human intervention. 


Hec can discriminate 


Hec can select the correct course of 
action through the instructions fed into 
it. Printed results can be confined, when 
you like, to exceptions from standards. 


The console of the Hec Computer provides the operator 
with a check on what is going on and a means of 
communicating direct with the Computer 


There is no aspect of purchasing, stores, 
production, costs, sales, distribution, 
market research, statistics and financial 
accounting with which it cannot cope 
at speed. 


A nice balance 


Yet Hec is easy to program and easy to 
control. It is not the largest computer 
there is, and far from 
the most expensive, but 
its memory, its speed, 
itscalculating and print- 
ing capacity are ideally 
balanced to serve the 


Study yourown needs of business today. 


organisation 


Responsible advice 


Do you need a Hec Computer? The way 
to answer that question is first to study 
your own organisation and its needs. 
Then you would find it rewarding to 
co-opt the services of Hollerith methods 
and operations research men, accoun- 
tants and technicians. Many business 
houses do this. There is no fee. 


Education 


If you decide to take a look at your 
business in the context of computers, 
short-term residential courses are avail- 
able to you, or your executives, at the 
Hollerith Education Centrein Berkshire. 
These courses put techniques and appli- 
cations at your fingertips, quickly. 


Learn more about Hollerith electronics 


THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED, 17 PARK LANE, W.1 
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Do youstill have your dividends sent to 

you direct, ordo you save yourself time : 

and trouble, stamps and stationery, by : ESTABLISHED 1853 
arranging for them to be paid to your 
Bank ? It’s simply a matter of signing The Management 1S readily 


a form and, if you do this, there is less 


risk of them going astray. They will be available to discuss or 
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credited to your account sooner, as 


investigate any banking 
your statement will shew, and the Bank 
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will hold at your disposal the material requirements at home 


required for your Income Tax Return. 
or overseas. Correspondents 


throughout the world. 
FOR HELP ON EVERY ASPECT OF 


BANKING, AND FOR THE UP-TO- 
DATE INFORMATION YOU NEED, 
APPLY TO ANY BRANCH OF — 


The Three Banks Group Merchant 
Bankers 


II4 OLD BROAD STREET ¢ LONDON EC2 
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TELEPHONE : LONDON WALL 6464 


THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
WILLIAMS DEACON'S BANK LIMITED 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
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THE 


BUSINESS 


N Thursday last week, fire broke out in the No 1 
(recs of the Windscale plutonium factory. If 

this is something less than a disaster, it is a 
good deal more than an annoying mishap. Public 
confidence has been rudely shaken. When atomic 
processes get out of hand, the layman is right to be 
scared. He may allow even atomic scientists their 
occasional mistake, but he will not forgive any fumbling 
when a serious incident of this kind occurs. 

The plain truth is that the Atomic Energy Authority 
was slow off the mark in saying what had happened 
and in taking measures to defend the public from the 
consequences. It underestimated the area of possible 
tadio-active fall-out from the reactor’s cooling chimney, 
when the only prudent course would have been to 
exaggerate it. It has set up, six days after the event, 
its own private inquiry into the affair. If by this it 
hopes to set public unease at rest, it is mistaken. 
Policemen knocking up farmers in the small hours to 
stop deliveries of possibly contaminated milk are not 
impressive evidence of preparedness in a serious matter 
of this kind. It matters little that the quantity of radio- 
activity let loose from Windscale is small ; the layman 
has been shaken because its appearance took the 
scientists themselves by surprise and because they 
were not fully prepared to deal with it. 

What occurred inside the reactor last Thursday 
afternoon will—and no doubt properly—be hidden 
under a security curtain, for Windscale is a military 
plant, concerned solely with manufacturing plutonium 
for atomic weapons. What happened outside the 
reactor that allowed the escape of highly radio-active 
fission products from the plant and their ultimate re- 
appearance many miles away is a different matter. The 
quantities may have been small, but they have affected 
people and property well beyond the AEA’s domain 
and that makes the occurrence a proper subject 
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Fall-out at Windscale 


for independent inquiry, rather than the private 
investigation that the AEA proposes to hold for itself. 
The AEA should by all means conduct its own investi- 
gation ; but public confidence can only be restored by 
an independent judicial inquiry, not necessarily held 
in public, but accountable to the public and assisted by 
the fullest and most carefully tested evidence. Only an 
independent assessment of this kind can give assurance 
that the emergency was properly handled, the correct 
precautions taken, and the right lessons learned. 
When the fire broke out, the reactor had been shut 
down, and it appears that some complicated work was 
being carried out on it at the time. The two Windscale 
piles were designed nearly ten years ago, and have 
been working for seven years ; they are thus among the 
oldest atomic installations in the world. Since their 
sole purpose is to manufacture t 
plutonium for atomic warheads, 
the heat produced during the 
reaction process goes to waste 
and is not used, as it is at Calder 
Hall, to generate by-product 
electricity. Each pile is cooled 
by two huge blowers, which 
drive air through the channels 
holding the uranium fuel 
elements and out through the 


FILTER 








415 ft. chimneys that dominate REACTOR | 
the Cumberland countryside. 1+):}'}) sO 


These chimneys were designed */*——_+-—- 
to be high enough to secure pene ee 

that any fission products that might leak into the cooling 
air would be precipitated and filters were added at the 
top of the chimneys to trap any remaining particles. 
Even when the reactors are shut down, a_ consider- 
able volume of air continues to be driven 
through them to keep the temperatures under control. 
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In the course of the work on the reactor, a fire broke 
out in at least two of the fuel channels in the centre 
of the pile. Uranium fuel elements are normally 
enclosed in some form of metal can to stop the radio- 
active debris from escaping and contaminating the 
reactor ; in the Windscale reactors the cans serve the 
additional purpose of preventing contact between the 
hot, active uranium and the cooling air passing through 
the pile. If the temperature of the uranium rises, as 
it did ten days ago, so high as to burst the aluminium 
casing, and the cooling air comes into direct contact 
with the fuel, the uranium oxidises and catches fire. 
That happened last autumn in an experimental reactor 
in France, but for reasons far less complicated than 
those that triggered off the Windscale fire. 

The cooling air provided the oxygen needed to keep 
the fire going, and the draught carried quantities of 
radio-active fission products, many of them vaporised 
by heat, up the 415-ft chimney. The chimney and 
its filters are expressly designed to trap escaping 
particles, and not gases. But the whole plant appears 
to have been so hot, including the chimneys and filters, 
that quantities of radio-active iodine, which vaporises 
at something over 100° C, went out through the filters 
instead of being precipitated and trapped on them 
as would have happened at lower temperatures. The 
filters themselves are not absolutely efficient, even 
for dealing with particles, and traces of practically 
every one of the 40-odd fission products left by a split- 
ting uranium atom, including the notorious strontium 
go, escaped from the chimney. 

It was extinguished the following day by the oldest 
method of all—by pouring water on it until the tempera- 
ture was brought under control. By this time the 
No 1 reactor must have been in sorry shape—its fuel 
channels blocked by broken and probably molten fuel 
rods, all highly radio-active, and drenched in water 
laden with all the atomic impurities that reactor 
designers sweat to keep out of their plants. Before the 
reactor can be brought back into commission, the fuel 
channels will have to be cleared, sections of the reactor 
will probably have to be rebuilt, and water-born 
impurities removed. It took the French three months 
to clear a single, small blocked fuel channel ; to suppose 
that a plant so big and badly damaged as Windscale 
could be repaired in such a short time would indeed be 
optimistic. 


HIS reactor represents probably a third of the 
eaieaion producing capacity in this country ; 
while it remains out of commission, heavy additional 
strain will be thrown on the gaseous diffusion plant 
at Capenhurst to keep up supplies of fissile materials 
for atomic warheads. This in turn will have reper- 
cussions on other projects, most of them outside the 
defence programme, which had intended to draw 
supplies of uranium 235 from Capenhurst. To some 
extent it may be possible to close the gap by buying 
the fuel from the United States, but the full effects of 


it .was- vaporised in the heat of the fire; but it 
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the Windscale shut-down will take some time to work 
their way through. 

This must be regarded as a major accident, probably 
the most serious in any full-sized atomic factory and 
to be regarded with mingled interest and alarm by 
scientists the world 
over. The chances 
that it might be re- 
peated are, no doubt, 
small. The primitive 
open-cycle method of 
air cooling used at 
Windscale is not 
likely to be adopted 
in a more modern 
plant. At Calder 
Hall nearby the cool- 
ing is done (a) by 
carbon _ dioxide, 
which would not 
oxidise the uranium even if the two came into 
direct contact, and (b) in a closed cycle, where the 
gas circulates continuously between the reactor 
and boilers and is never discharged direct into the 
atmosphere as it is at Windscale. Even so, one is 
told that a ton of CO2 is lost from the system every 
24 hours. What happens to that and could it con- 
ceivably become contaminated ? 

It is fair to add that claims about the safety of 
Windscale have never been so absolute as those made 
for subsequent atomic plants. It was a step in the 
dark, and the risks it involved were recognised by 
siting the plant deliberately in an isolated part of 
Cumberland—just as the breeder reactor at Dounreay 
is being built for the same reasons in one of the most 
isolated parts of Scotland. 

But seven years of trouble-free operation have lulled 
the layman’s natural and healthy suspicion of experi- 
mental atomic plants and. the population around 
Windscale is much bigger than when government 
surveyors first walked the site. The consequences of 
any radio-active fall-out from the plant are therefore 
proportionately more serious, and the most disquieting 
aspect of the Windscale incident is not so much what 
happened inside the plant as what happened outside it. 
The AEA’s safety officers at first seem to have assumed 
that most of the radio-active cooling air was blown 
out to sea (the prevailing wind obligingly was not blow- 
ing) and that any contamination had been good enough 
to descend largely inside the Authority’s property at 
Windscale and Calder Hall. On Saturday night, how- 
ever, they began to find radio-active iodine in local 
milk, and deliveries were banned in an area of 14 
square miles around the plant. By the following 
Tuesday the iodine was appearing over an area of 200 
square miles. The radio-active life of iodine halves 
every eight days, so the contamination is 
potentially short-lived. More iodine than any other 
fission product escaped from the chimneys because 
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remains an admitted fact that traces of all the fission 
products have been detected and some of them, 
strontium in particular, have a radio-active life measured 
not in days but years. It is a mercy that, so far as is 
known, these substances have not been broadcast in 
dangerous quantities. 


AFETY and public health are the responsibility of 
S a special division of the Atomic Energy Autho- 
rity, and its members dealt with radio-activity at 
Windscale strictly according to the book. When they 
found radio-activity in more than permissible quantities, 
they put precautions into operation ; where they did 
not, no action was taken. This shows striking lack of 
imagination, and of sensitivity to public feeling, on the 
part of the Atomic Energy Authority. This small, 
crowded country was facing its first measurable leak 
of radio-activity, and it was no time to work accord- 
ing to normal rule. The safety officers followed their 
instructions and they cannot be blamed in any way. 
But trust in the Authority and indeed in atomic science 





Road-building will not be limited by the 
Government’s cuts in public investment—but is 


the money being spent with real foresight ? 


NCE again the roads programme seems likely to 
() escape most of the cuts the Government is 

planning to make in public investment pro- 
grammes. No general statement of how the various 
parts of the public sector will be affected by this latest 
brake on expansion of investment will be made before 
Parliament reassembles ; but the Minister of Transport 
seized the opportunity at the Conservative conference 
at Brighton last week to indicate that roads expendi- 
ture is “ unlikely to be severely limited,” and now Mr 
Macmillan has made the promise of exemption more 
specific. Motorists thronging this week’s Motor Show 
have no doubt been relieved by this news : but they are 
unlikely, however, to share Mr Watkinson’s confidence 
that roads have an adequate share of the present invest- 
ment programme. On the other hand, his two reasons 
for giving roads preference over railways in the pruning 
of public investment did not display any particular 
understanding of the real problems of Britain’s trans- 
port system. 

The backlog of work is just as long on railways as 
on roads. For a decade and a half before 1955 very 
littke money was spent either on improving the road 
system or on re-equipping the railways. The trend of 
demand for both kinds of transport offers a more reason- 
able comparison : but for various reasons it remains 
too simple to say that because the road vehicle popula- 
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generally would be a good deal less shaken today if 
the AEA had shown its concern for public health in 
a more decisive way as soon as the scale of this serious 
occurrence was realised, even if it meant banning the 
movement of supplies in areas likely to be affected 
before, and not after, they had been found to be con- 
taminated. 

Scientists are not supposed to shut stable doors after 
bolting horses, and the public disquiet calls for a full 
judicial inquiry into the radio-active contamination 
around Windscale. There can be no possible security 
objection to that. As to the accident itself, the private 
inquiry set on foot, no matter how scrupulous, will not 
convey the necessary public reassurance that an 
independent judicial assessment would give. Britain 
is committed to an atomic power programme consider- 


‘able in scale and dispersed over wide areas. Last 


week’s accident shows that the automatic assumption 
that atomic plants always behave decorously is false. 
The public will want to know why, and how accidents 
can be avoided in future. 


tion may be expected to grow at the rate of half a million 
vehicles a year, adding inexorably to traffic congestion, 
the road programme must automatically have priority 
over the railways. The Minister is right to base his plans 
for developing the road system not, at this first stage, 
upon the migratory habits of the midsummer motorist, 
but upon the requirements of commercial road traffic, 
particularly on the major freight routes across the 
country. But the railways carry as much freight, 
measured by weight and distance, as do the roads— 
very roughly 22,000 million ton-miles a year each. 

Both forms of inland transport ought to be considered 
together ; it would be wrong to be hard-faced to the 
one solely because it is wholly nationalised and its 
capital spending is therefore more susceptible to 
Government control. Railway investment has risen in 
the last few years from less than {£50 million a year to 
more than {100 million; and before the latest cuts 
the Transport Commission had been planning to reach 
a rate of £140 million a year by 1959 and hold to that 
level for several years. By contrast only a fraction of 
the sums invested in road transport—what is actually 
spent on the roads themselves—is under the direct con- 
trol of the Government. Since the current roads pro- 
gramme began in 1955 this spending on new roads and 
major improvements has also roughly doubled, reaching 
about £30 million this year; by the early 1960’s the 
rate of spending has been planned to reach about 
£60-£70 million a year. 

But investment in roads construction should not be 
compared alone—as it usually is—with total railway 
investment. The cost of new road “ rolling stock ”— 
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lorries, cars and buses—is largely investment in the 
private sector, and if one counts in cars bought by 
private individuals (which unlike houses bought 
by private individuals are classified as “ consumption ” 
by the national income statisticians) then total spending 
on roads and road transport equipment comes up to 
some £565 million for 1956, against £92 million for rail 
transport. Expenditure on laying and maintaining rail- 
way track, in 1956, would total about £60 million: 
and total “current and capital’ expenditure on roads, 
similarly measured, some {110 million. Road mileage 
on trunk and classified roads, it is only fair to say, is 
about five times as long as railway line mileage. 


HESE figures, by themselves, may set the amounts 
ie spent on these two parts of Britain’s transport 
system in clearer perspective: they cannot of themselves 
indicate which, if either, is a suitable candidate for 
investment cuts. It is not easy to fashion a yardstick 
for measuring priorities in transport investment. In 
many industries the yardstick is an economic one—the 
returns that “competing” capital expenditures are 
likely to earn. Though the railway modernisation 
programme is no more than a hopeful gamble, 
at least some attempt has been made to gauge 
the return that re-equipment may earn the. operator 
of the system. Nobody has yet devised a 
similarly convincing way of measuring the return on 
any given piece of road investment except a toll road. 
Roads that are publicly financed in the ordinary way 
are small (but not necessarily trifling) additions to a vast 
and patchily-utilised social investment of which the 
benefits are not priced separately. These benefits— 
along with some of the costs, for example traffic jams in 
a town at the end of a fine new highway that draws 
motor traffic in—are essentially indirect. 

Two years ago the Ministry of Transport set out to 
provide “ a more adequate scientific basis ” for develop- 
ing the road system. These economic studies have not 
yet gone very far, though some look interesting. Within 
a given road programme the calculation of savings 
secured by different ways of improving a given section 
of the roads may assist in selecting the most economic 
method and the points worth tackling first ; but they 
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offer no real comparison with the actual earnings that 
the Transport Commission may draw, for example, 
from putting in a new diesel-car service. In the early 
days of an expanding roads programme schemes tend 
to choose themselves—according to the order in which 
they are already prepared. Provided general priorities 
are sensibly fixed this “method” probably does not 
cause any real harm ; and the present general priorities 
sound sensible. , 

In practice, therefore, the allocation of capital 
resources between road and rail cannot be simply a 
question of economics, unless ways of calculating the 
benefits and disadvantages of particular roads projects 
could be vastly refined. A particular piece of road 
improvement casts its influence very widely. How does 
one measure the value of higher journey speeds, for 
instance, for the private motorist when he is on his way 
to his office, or a business appointment, or the costs his 
parked car may impose on other people trying 
to do the same. And if his -wife drives, and 
the journey is purely for pleasure, has that a measurable 
economic value? (Some quite serious discussion has 
been devoted, for example, to the question whether one 
can put any value on the time a man spends coming 
back from work, as against going.) 


uT the use of transport space in a country as small 
B as Britain, where land is valuable and centres of 
population are relatively close together, needs to be 
thought out as a whole, whether it can be put into neat 
economic terms or not. The road and rail systems that 
are being refurbished today will have to serve the traffic 
needs of the country for the rest of the century at least. 
There is little doubt, given prosperity, that the vehicle 
population and the resultant demand for room on the 
roads will go on rising at a phenomenal rate. It is idle 
to argue that a good deal of the traffic might be carried 
more cheaply along the existing railway tracks ; this is 
not the only luxurious exchange of efficiency for con- 
venience for which modern man is prepared and can 
afford to pay. But how far should transport planning 
be based upon meeting the full demands of motoring 
expansion ? It would be easier to decide if one could 
be confident that other nations, often lauded here for 
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the vast investment they have put into modern 
roads, had thereby solved more problems than they 
created. 

Both in the United States and in Western Germany, 
though centres of population are farther apart than in 
Britain, it has been found that fast arterial roads raise 
even greater problems of congestion in the cities these 
modern highways serve. It is ironical, indeed, to note 
the revival of interest, among American cities, in public 
“rapid transit” systems restrictions on vehicle entry 
into cities, and even central “ pedestrians only ” zones. 
To provide parking garages off the street, to price 
parked cars off the kerb, and to cut more and wider 
roads through built-up areas may serve only to suck in 
more traffic than ever, making congestion at the peak 
“in and out ” times even worse than before. The logi- 
cal end of serving the vehicle user at all costs, d la Los 
Angeles, would turn city centres into one vast highway 
and parking lot, “with nothing left worth coming in 
to.” Any modern city, moreover, represents a vast 
aggregate of fixed, and earning, capital investment ; the 
million pounds or more an acre that one may have to 
pay to widen a road represents the capitalised value of 
that direct earning power, given the present access to 


COMMODITY PRICES 


Meaning of the Fall 


OMMODITY prices are tumbling down at a rate that no 
C student of the economy can afford to ignore. At 87.0 
The Economist index stands at its lowest since April, 1950. 
Some London market prices, copper among them, stand at 
their lowest since the markets were restored. Copper in 
London at under £184 a ton is about £100 a ton cheaper 
than it was a year ago and less than half its price of 18 
months ago. Stock losses, sometimes heavy, are going to 
fall on those who have to carry commodity stocks unhedged. 
Piofit margins for the producers are going to be drastically 
narrowed ; for many producers they are disappearing. No 
longer is it going to be possible to plan development ahead 
with the certainty that a large part of the capital can be 
provided from retained earnings. With tin the fall has been 
greatly moderated because the buffer stock has to buy but 
it is presumably using up its ammunition fast. Whole 
economies like those of Rhodesia, of Malaya, of West Africa 
and even of Australia are going to ride less comfortably. 
The sterling balances of the overseas sterling countries and 
therefore the balance of payments of the United Kingdom 
cannot avoid the repercussions. 

The investment that was arduously put in to develop the 
mines and replant the estates is bearing fruit at the very 
moment when consumer demand is limited and the strategic 
stockpiles have ceased to buy. But the present fall is really 
an international adjustment to what is happening in Britain 
and in the United States. Business activity in the United 
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the area. Continued access, certainly, may be vital to 
maintain that earning power ; nevertheless, one needs 
the indirect return on investment in mobility to be sub- 
stantial—and net—before converting shops and offices 
into more room on a road. 

It is at these terminal points of the transport network 
that no country has yet found a solution to the problems 
of a motorised age. Between the cities, from the centres 
of production to the docks, the needs are clearer: indus- 
try and business, which at least ought to be able to cost 
their alternative means of transport cold-bloodedly, are 
leaning more and more to the place-to-place movement, 
without transhipment, that road transport offers ; and 
there is enough room for radical improvement on these 
main commercial arteries to take up the lion’s share of 
what investment in “transport track” Britain can 
afford. The one sector of road investment certainly 
leads directly to the other. Inside and on the approaches 
to cities, private and public transport are two aspects 
of the same transport problems. In the United States, 
if they have not managed to solve these problems, they 
are at least coming to recognise their essential unity ; 
here, as well as on the super-highways, Britain ought to 
be following suit. 


States is failing to produce the hoped-for expansion and 
estimates of demand there being revised downwards at the 
very moment when tight money and narrowing profit 
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margins are making it much more expensive and more 
dangerous for consumers in Britain to carry stocks. The 
slide in the markets could be quickly reversed if the new 
ceilings on American defence expenditure were to be lifted, 
but the pull at the moment is in the opposite direction. 
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CAPITAL PROGRAMMES 


Private Investment Boom Over 


HE investment boom that began in 1954 had virtually 
i. come to an end well before Bank rate shot up to 7 per 
cent. Outside the public sector, where the Government 
intends to stop investment expenditures from rising any 
further for a period of two years, the biggest capital spender 
is manufacturing industry. And estimates made during the 
summer by manufacturers contributing to the Board of 
Trade’s investment survey showed that plans for further 
increases in capital spending were already grinding to a 
sharp halt. After two years in which spending had risen by 
23 per cent and 20 per cent a year, the forecast for 1957 
was for an increase of no more than 7 per cent on 1956, and 
tentative estimates for 1958 showed a fall of 5 per cent on 
1957- 

This last figure was based upon an incomplete sample and 
the Board of Trade reckoned on its past experience that the 
revised estimate for 1958 would eventually show neither an 
increase nor a decrease on this year. But these final esti- 
mates have in the past been greater than what was actually 
spent ; the present estimates, moreover, were made before 
interest rates were raised. 

It will be a little while before the effects of the new mone- 
tary regime will show through in the figures for private 
industry’s investment activities. Later this winter the Board 
of Trade will be collecting revised estimates for capital 
spending next year, but before these returns are published 
the two traditional indicators of private industrial invest- 
ment plans—machine tool orders and factory building 
approvals and starts—should be showing some signs of 
further reductions. | New factory space approved in the 
first nine months of this year—before the Bank rate was 
raised—was 13 per cent down on the same months 
of 1956 and 34 per cent down on 1955. Home orders 
for machine tools up to the end of July were lagging 
17 per cent behind last year and 23 per cent behind 1955. 
Deliveries were still at a higher rate than before, but order 
books were shrinking quite rapidly. 


COAL 


Output or Costs ?. 


URFACE workers at British coal mines have formally a 
longer working week than the men underground— 42$ 
hours as against 40—though in practice many work the same 
hours, since their jobs are directly concerned with the hand- 
ling of output. The National Union of Mineworkers, which 
has asked for an early meeting with the National Coal 
Board to discuss shortening the surface men’s working week 
to 40 hours, argues that the number already working these 
hours or less amounts to about half of the 190,000 men con- 
cerned. Its claim—which represents one of the points put 
forward in October 1955 in its “ Miners’ Charter ”—would 
not directly affect output, since the union is holding in 
abeyance the accompanying claim for the restoration of the 
7-hour day for underground miners. But it would signifi- 
cantly affect costs where men are needed to work for more 
than 40 hours ; as in engineering and other industries press- 
ing for the 40-hour week, this would mean more hours on 
overtime, not fewer hours worked. 
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This year higher costs such as this claim threatens may 
bear more heavily upon the board than lower output. It 
now has itself more than 84 million tons of coal in stock, 
and distributed stocks total well over 19} million tons ; 
during the last twelve months, Britain has produced and 
imported nearly five million tons more coal than it has used 
or sold abroad. Few people in the industry yet seem ready 
to commit the heresy of questioning whether every last 
ton, cost what it may, is now quite so vital to produce. This 
would cut costs, since the board loses heavily on the cost- 
liest fringe of its output ; it has seldom had the chance to 
shave costs by moderating production of such unprofitable 
coal, and has never taken it, for fear of slowing the impetus 
of reconstruction (though actual work on development faces, 
for example, might gain from such a change here and there). 
If colliery stocks continue to mount and consumption does 
not begin to mark up some increase on last year, it may be 
that the miners will take the decision out of the board’s 
hands, by slackening their own pace. It would be unfair 
to suggest, even taking account of higher absenteeism 
recently, that there is any particular sign that they have 
been doing so yet. But the possibility of such “ self-regula- 
tion” is obvious in an industry depending as much upon 
the effort and initiative of individuals as coal does. In 
tonnage, its effect might be the same as if the board decided 
to manage commercially, for a change: financially, the effect 
of letting the miners take the decision would be to increase 
costs, not save them, 


GOVERNMENT FINANCING 


No Gilt-edged Issue Yet 


N the end the authorities decided not to replace the 

maturing £503 million of 2} per cent Funding stock due 
for repayment on November 14th by a new issue. Over 
£400 million of the stock had been safely tucked away in 
the departments, so that the outpayment is less than {100 
million. The stock to be repaid is not mainly held by the 
banks and the discount houses but largely by industrial 
companies, building societies and private investors. So the 
Treasury could play what looked a strong hand, and the 
market took the hint. Gilt-edged stocks rose steadily until 
Thursday when they shared in the general fall ; there had 
been some useful business in the medium-dated stocks, some 
buying of short-mediums and some switching out of the 
irredeemables into the longest of the dated stocks, the 1999- 
2004 stock. That stock, incidentally, stands at about 64}, 
against the price of 80 at which a tranche was issued last 
February. 

The decision not to make an issue must have been taken 
largely because the authorities believed that they could sell 
more stock without an issue than with one. It is therefore 
in line with, and not in opposition to, the policy of being 
a net seller of Government stocks to the public and of 
persuading existing investors out of the shortest dated stocks 
into longer ones. When the Treasury announces “no 
funding issue yet,” it is in effect making a claim that the 
wares which the Government broker has on offer are suffi- 
cient in quantity and variety to cover all immediate needs. 
It is not necessary to match the maturities of the existing 
issues in point of time with new issues if the departments 
have enough stock on the shelves. 

Short-dated stocks maturing over the next two years are 
already numerous and even a yearling bond with a high 
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“Just been having lunch 
with my broker... 


very sound man; stopped me burning my 
fingers more than once. One thing he said 
struck me particularly: ‘Don’t put all your 
eggs in one basket’, he said, ‘Put some of 
them in a good Building Society—Abbey 
National, for instance. You get a good 
return with all the security you can ask for. 
If you do want to get your money out, you 
can do so at reasonable notice with the 


interest paid right up to the date of 
withdrawal’. Makes jolly good sense to me”, 
* a * 
The yield on Abbey National shares is good, 
with income tax borne by the Society. 
Withdrawals can be made at convenient 
notice. With assets of £258,000,000 the 
Society has the strength and solidity of a 
national institution. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Societies Association 


Branch and other offices throughout United Kingdom: see local directory for address of nearest office. 


ABBEY HOUSE : BAKER STREET : LONDON N.W.1 + Telephone: WELbeck 8282 





and no 
nonsense 
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This is the sensing unit of the Powers-Samas PCC*. It senses 
mechanically the data to be processed and signals the information 
to the electronic unit. There is no nonsense about this 

method of sensing! With positive mechanical reliability it 

keeps pace with electronic data processing—done automatically, 
at astonishing speed and with self-checked accuracy. With the PCC, 
the Emp Electronic Calculator and other electronic 

machines, Powers-Samas are bringing the very latest techniques 
to the service of industry. However, accounting efficiency 

does not necessarily call for electronics. Every day, hundreds 

of Powers-Samas punched-card installations, using mechanical 
equipment, are operating with optimum efficiency and 

economy, fulfilling a great variety of accountancy needs at home 
and abroad. Powers-Samas offer electronic and mechanical 
equipment of 21-, 40-, 65/130- and 80/160-columns 

capacity ....arange to meet all needs and all budgets. 
*The Powers-Samas PCC— 

a full-scale electronic computer for commercial, industrial 


and public service accounting. 


consult 


POWERS-SAMAS 


They have forty years of accounting 
‘know how’ and the world’s finest accounting 
equipment—electronic or otherwise. 


POWERS-SAMAS ACCOUNTING MACHINES (SALES) LTD.. POWERS-SAMAS HOUSE. HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, £.0.1. 
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coupon might, in the view of some experts, have been an 
embarrassment. There is £676 million of 4 per cent Con- 
version stock due in June next year, £592 million of 2 per 
cent Conversion stock due in January, 1959, £302 million 
of 3 per cent War stock in October, 1959, £448 million of 
2 per cent Exchequer stock in October, 1960, and £200 
million of 3 per cent Exchequer stock in March, 1960. The 
Government broker’s next task will be to collect, in exchange 
for longer-dated stocks, the next maturity—the 4 per cent 
Conversion stock widely held in the discount market. More- 
over, the authorities are not as well supplied with sterling as 
they were. .They are now acquiring gold again and auto- 
matically pumping sterling into the economy as they acquire 
it, thus tending to increase their need for finance from bills. 
That raises the question how long they can avoid creating 
a new stock or a new tranche of an existing one. It has 
not escaped notice that the official pronouncement gives no 
promise that a new Government issue will be long delayed. 
The Treasury merely describes itself as “free to continue 
the policy of reducing the floating debt at all suitable 
opportunities by the most appropriate methods.” 


The Governor Explains 


N disclosing roughly how much of the maturing 2} per 
I cent stock the departments hold, the Treasury shed 
useful light on the decision. To this has been added a 
speech by the Governor of the Bank of England at Ipswich 
on Friday last week, and in combination the two must help 
the public better to understand the objects and mechanics 
of Government open market policy. Mr Cobbold pointed 
vut that in this current year over £900 million of funded 
debt (including the £503 million maturing next month) will 
have been repaid and that only one small issue, of £100 
million 43 per cent Conversion stock 1962, will have been 
put in its place. That net repayment of £800 million of 
maturing debt had not, he said, been achieved without 
some increase, though he hoped only a temporary one, in 
the floating debt. In fact the increase in the supply of 
Treasury bills in this financial year, in round figures, has 
been £250 million. Naturally other variables affect the 
floating debt, among them the financing of the current 
revenue deficit, the net inflow or outflow of national savings 
and sales or purchases of gold by the Exchange Equalisation 
Account ; hence the actual rise in the tender bills outstand- 
ing is no real measure of the Government’s operations in 
the market. The public will at least learn with satisfaction 
that the bulk of the maturities have been “covered by the 
sale of longer term securities.” 

What the Governor did not disclose was the period of 
time over which the switches into longer dated stocks that 
produced this favourable elimination of the maturing stocks 
was carried out. He was speaking of issues and maturities 
since the financial year started last April, a calculation that 
excluded the tranche of “eternity” stock issued at 80 in 
February. But the Government broker starts buying the 
next maturity and selling, if he can, longer dated stocks to 
the holders of it well in advance of the maturity date. 
Neither the date on which buying started, nor the initial 
holdings of the departments when it did start, is ever dis- 
closed. The short lived bull market in gilt-edged that ran 
from December, 1956, to February, 1957, provided an 
Occasion for substantial Government funding and presum- 
ably the results of that funding are counted in Mr Cobbold’s 
calculations for this current financial year. 
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So the public gets a glimpse of what is being attempted, 
but not a measure of the scale of the success. “‘ We try to 
avoid any increase in the floating debt, and indeed to reduce 
it. We also try to avoid adding to the heavy maturities 
over the next few years. . . . The aim has been to sell longer 
term securities against the purchase of this year’s maturities 
or against Treasury bills.” However big the allowance 
that must be made for the unknowns, the Governor was 
clearly justified in claiming more success for the policy 
“than looked likely at one time this summer.” Indeed 
the scale of achievement has been surprising. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


The Mark Weakens 


HE most significant of this week’s movements in the 
foreign exchange market has been a weakening of the 
German mark not only against sterling, but against most 
other currencies. The mark is now beginning to feel the 
after effects of the enormous bull account that was built 
up over the past few months. The meeting of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund removed for the time being all 
the uncertainties about official parities. Moreover, the lack 
of balance in the European exchanges did not figure on the 
official agenda for the OEEC Ministerial Council meeting 
this week, which has been taken to imply the pigeonholing 
of all plans for securing a veiled upvaluation of the mark 
through a more flexible system of exchange rates. A great 
deal of hot money which had found its way into Germany 
is therefore now coming back to London and to other 
centres, such as Amsterdam, where it can serve a useful 
purpose. The Scandinavian banks were among those that 
shifted working balances from London to Frankfurt, and. 
they are now sheepishly bringing the money back. 
Sterling (until Thursday when it weakened along with the 
stock markets) was the main beneficiary of the weakness of 
the mark, since it was the currency through the sale of which 
most of the bull accounts in the mark were built up. 
Against the mark the spot rate has improved, reaching 
11.773 on Tuesday. It then slipped right back to 11.76% 
on Thursday. Against the dollar, sterling has risen in the 
official market to $2.80;/; before falling back to $2.79}%. 
It would have gone well beyond this figure had not the 
Exchange Equalisation Account bought a fair amount of 
dollars as well as other currencies. There is growing 
evidence that the bear accounts in sterling are being 
closed. Massive forward sales of sterling for one and 
three months took place immediately after the devalua- 
tion of the French franc. The one month operations were 
for the most part extended when they matured on the eve 
of the IMF meeting. They now are maturing again, and 
a small widening of the discount on one month forward 
sterling to Is'z cents suggests that some operators are again 


extending, but are being made to pay a heavy price for doing 


so. Others are covering by spot purchases and cutting their 
losses. Heavy maturities of forward sales of sterling are 
due in the early part of next week, and, barring disturbing 
events elsewhere, this should be another good week for 
sterling. One of the most reassuring developments in the 
foreign exchange market has been the continued buying of 
transferable sterling which has risen to $2.7830. Japanese 
operators have been particularly persistent buyers. 
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NEW ISSUES 


More Knocks at the Door 


T the end of the Stock Exchange account there was a 
little bear closing in the industrial and oil share 
markets, but, with Wall Street uncertain and weak, the 
prices of British equities soon resumed their fall, bringing 
The Economist indicator down by 5.5 points to 179.1. And 
on Thursday all sections of the market fell sharply on the 
increase in tension in the Middle East, a weak opening on 
Wall Street speeding the fall. One contributory factor was 
another reminder that there are plenty of new issues around 
to lap up investible funds. 

The increase in Bank rate inflicted a double wound on 
the Vickers issues. More than 80 per cent of Vickers 6 per 
cent unsecured loan stock was left with the underwriters 
and it now stands at } discount (which is more than covered 
by the sub-underwriting commission of 1} per cent) ; the 
even higher proportion of 94.2 per cent of the rights issue of 
11,772,756 ordinary shares at 33s. per share also had to be 
taken up by them, an inevitable result since the old shares 
had fallen to 30s. 6d. No stronger reminder is needed to 
show that a borrower must bid high to secure new money 
in today’s markets. Debenhams has done so by offering 
two million new Ios. ordinary shares at 22s. each as of right 
to ordinary shareholders in the ratio of one new share for 
every five held. The gap between the issue price and the ex 
rights price of about 32s. on the old shares is wide, and the 
projected dividend yield on the new shares (which rank for 
the final dividend of 20 per cent just declared) at the issue 
price is éxceptionally good. 

Monsanto Chemicals, following its rights issue of ordinary 
shares last February, now offers £3 million of a 6 per cent 
debenture stock 1977/82 at 95; the issue is underwritten 
‘by Lazard Brothers and Morgan Grenfell, the sub-under- 
writing commission being 1} per cent. The stock, giving 
a flat yield of £6 6s. 3d. per cent and a redemption yield 
to the latest date of £6 8s. 2d., is slightly more attractive 
than the Esso debenture and the Vickers unsecured loan 
stock at their present prices, and unless there is a setback 
in fixed interest stocks the issue should succeed. The 
money should suffice to complete the financing of 
Monsanto’s development plans at Fawley. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Britannia’s New Broom 


HE appointment of Rear Admiral Sir Matthew Slattery 
T as chairman of the Bristol Aircraft Company, the 
section of Bristol manufacturing Britannias, suggests that 
the Government, among others, is hoping that he can do 
for Bristol what he has already done as chairman of Short 


Brothers in Belfast. There Sir Matthew has succeeded in 
tailoring a government-owned and somewhat depressed 
organisation into a highly efficient aircraft manufacturing 
unit—which includes among a fairly wide range of activities 
a substantial Britannia production line. To protect both its 
investment in Shorts and its effectively much larger “ invest- 
ment ” in Bristol, it is important to the Government to get 
the Britannia’s protracted teething troubles over as quickly 
as possible. Last October, the Minister of Supply said that 
the Government had spent £6.5 million on the develop- 
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ment of the Britannias and £11.5 million on its Proteus 
engines. The Britannia has therefore already cost sub- 
stantially more than the huge Brabazon built by Bristol after 
the war, which ultimately ended as scrap metal. The 
Brabazon cost £6.5 million and its runway another {£5 
million (in days, admittedly, when money went further). The 
manufacturers themselves have probably committed £20 o: 
£30 million in production of Britannias. 

The long-range Britannia grounded at Miami is waitinz 
for a new set of engines to arrive with one ten-thousandth 
of an inch shaved off some of the rows of stationary, or 
stator, blades that fit between the rotating blades of the 
engine compressor. Last August, and again this month, the 
sudden contrast between cold wet cloud and hot engine 
caused a sharp contraction in the compressor casing that 
smashed these stator blades against the rotating compressor 
shaft and brought the engine to a grinding halt. The 
BOAC pilot, when this recently happened, landed with 
only two engines working at the nearest available airfield 
which happened ironically to be Miami, where the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association has been holding a major 
meeting. Bristol had begun to modify the engines before 
this happened, but any alteration in blade size alters the 
compression ratio of the engine, and raises its fuel con- 
sumption. It is hoped that this increase will be relatively 
insignificant ; any noticeable reduction in range would once 
again place the aircraft’s chance on North Atlantic operation 
in jeopardy. 


BRITISH TRADE 


Cheaper Imports 


EPTEMBER, even more than August, is usually a quiet 
month for overseas trade because of holidays. Last 
month both imports and exports were 8 to 9 per cent lower 
in value than in August and the trade gap (the excess of 
imports, valued c.i.f., over exports and re-exports, valued 
f.o.b.) narrowed by £3.4 million to £52.3 million. Exports 


(£ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 


Trade | Exports 


Imports Exports Re-exports } be 
deficit to North 


c.i.f. f.o.b. f.o.b. 





308-4 246-3 


* Provisional. + Excludes £29$ million worth of silver bullion repaid 
to the United States between April, 1956, and April, 1957. 
to North America fell more sharply but that was partly 
because the dollar figures in August had been inflated by {19 
million for the delivery of the aircraft carrier Bonaventure 
to Canada 

So far this year the balance of trade has been slightly \ess 
favourable than last year ; the gap has averaged £57 million 
a month, £44 million more than in the same period in 1956. 
But the value and the volume of British overseas trade have 
continued to grow. The value of imports was 6} per cent 
up, and exports of British goods were 7 per cent higher but 
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To nuclear power generation Simon-Carves con- 


nuclear power a massive combination of resources 
tribute immense experience of major plant 


in research, development, design and construction. 


y | i ed 


a 


construction and civil engineering for the fuel, 
electricity and heavy chemical industries. This 
experience has been gained in every continent and 
includes the building of orthodox steam power 
stations for more than thirty years. 

The association of Simon-Carves and The General 
Electric Company brings to bear on the whole field of 


These resources, already being applied to the building 
of Scotland’s first nuclear power station, are 
available for the building of complete nuclear 
power plants throughout the world. 

Work is constantly proceeding on the development 
of future advanced designs and on the reduction of 
cost per kilowatt. 


Simon-Carves Ltd 


NUCLEAR POWER DIVISION / Cheadle Heath, Stockport 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO LTD 
THE MOTHERWELL BRIDGE & ENGINEERING CO LTD . JOHN MOWLEM & CO LTD 
$C277(B)/Ps 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS. 


The Application List for the Stock now offered will open at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, 22nd October, 1957, and will close 


on the same day. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Authorised 
£1,500,000 
£1,500,000 
£7,000,000 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1929) 
SHARE CAPITAL 


33% Redeemable Cumulative Preference Stock .. 
4} ° Redeemable Cumulative Second Preference Stock 
in Ordinary Shares of 5s. each : 


Issued and 

fully paid 
£1,500,000 
£1,500,000 
£5,400,000 


1957 


£10,000,000 £8,400,000 


LOAN CAPITAL 


Issued or 
to be issued 
£3,500,000 


£3,000,000 


£3,500,000 % Debenture Stock, 1982 


(issued in satisfaction of £3, 500,000 5% Unsecured Loan Stock, 1982) * 
6% Debenture Stock, 1977/82... 


(being ‘the Stock now offered) 


£3,000,000 


_£6,500,000 £6,500, 000 


LAZARD BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED 
AND : 
MORGAN GRENFELL & CO. LIMITED 
ARE OFFERING 


£3,000,000 6% DEBENTURE STOCK 1977/82 at £95 per cent. 


payable as follows .:— 
On Application ... Rtae eeeey Unnec, ees 
On or before 26th November, 1957 
On or before 15th April, 1958 


£25 Os. per cent. 
£25 Os. per cent. 
£45 Os. per cent. 
The Offer shows (inter alia) that :-— 


1. The Stock now offered will be secured by a first floating charge on the undertaking, property, and assets of the 


Company, presest and future. Such charge will rank pari passu with the floating charge securing the 5°% Debenture 
Stock, 1982, which was issued in satisfaction of £3,500,000 5°, Unsecured Loan Stock, 1982. 


. Interest will be payable on Ist January and Ist July, the first payment to be made on Ist July, 1958, at the rate of 
£2 Ils. 2d. (less income tax) per £100 of Stock. 


. Beginning in the year 1963 the Company will set aside each year £75,000 by way of a sinking fund for the redemption 
of the Stock at par. Stock so redeemed will be selected by drawings but the Company may surrender to the Trustee 
in satisfaction of the sinking fund Stock purchased by it at any time previously, to be accepted at par or at the 


inclusive cost of purchase, whichever is the less. The Company may redeem the Stock in whole or in part at par 
on or after Ist July, 1977. 


. The Company may make further issues of Debenture Stock or effect other secured borrowings ranking pari passu 
in point of charge with the Stock subject to conditions set out in the Offer. 

. Net assets of the Group at 31st December, 1956, amounted to £13,169,692. If to this is added the estimated net 
proceeds of the issue of the Stock now offered, and the net proceeds of the issue of Ordinary Shares earlier this year, 
the total is sufticient to cover the £3,000,000 nominal of Stock and the £3,500,000 nominal of 5°, Debenture Stock, 
1982 (including any premium thereon) over 2} times. 

The profits of the Group for the year ended 31st December, 1956, were sufficient to cover one year’s interest on the 


two Debenture Stock issues over 4} times. On the basis of the average profits of the Group for the 3 years ended 
3ist December, 1956, the annual interest charge is covered over 5 times. 


Copies of the Offer (on the terms of which alone applications will be considered) and Forms of Application may 
be obtained from :— 


LAZARD BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, 11, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 


and 
MORGAN GRENFELL & CO. LIMITED, 23, Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2. 
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re-exports fell by 8 per cent. 


figures. Unofficial estimates suggest that both British 
exports and imports were 3} per cent higher in volume in 
the first nine months of this year than in the same months 
of last year. 

This comparison, however, masks the divergent trend in 
recent months, The fall in import prices which started in 
May appears to be continuing, while export prices have 
been creeping slowly upwards. British trade has therefore 
entered a period in which the same proportionate rise in the 
value of imports and exports represents a larger increase in 
the quantity of goods bought than in goods sold. The 
impact of the new financial policy on overseas trade has 
yet to be felt. It comes at a moment when a favourable 
turn in the terms of trade seems to be in progress, but when 


the terms of trade turn favourable it often happens that 
trade itself is getting tougher. 


MOTOR SHOW 


Marking Time at Earls Court 


HIS year’s Motor Show comes at a moment when the 
T industry has not had time to find how it is likely to 
be affected by the change in the economic climate. At 
least it has not been singled out this time—with other 
makers of consumers’ durable goods—for special treatment 
in the way of purchase tax imposts or hire purchase 
regulations, though the additional cost of money 
may affect those buying by instalments new or 
second-hand cars. Hire purchase facilities may be less 
available ; but the increased interest cost to finance com- 
panies on their borrowings will not do much more than 
offset the reduction of charges to the public made by the 
ceiling on charges recently announced by the major com- 
panies ; and in any case public demand seems to be rela- 
tively insensitive to the scale of such charges. 

Except for the new Velox and Cresta recently announced 
by Vauxhall, there is very little at the show that is new to 
the public, except for some superficial cosmetic changes. 
Standard have unveiled a fresh car to be called the Ensign, 
with the same body as the Vanguard, with the 4-cylinder 
engine reduced in bore to give a capacity of 1670 cc against 
the Vanguard’s 2088 cc. An increase in compression ratio 
from 7} to 8 has limited the drop in power, which is only 
from 68 BHP to 60 BHP, and with a four-speed gear-box 
instead of the Vanguard’s three-speed, the driver who is 
ready to use his gear-box freely should find little difference in 
his journey times, while if he is sparing with his gear lever he 
should make a significant saving on fuel. Other principal 
manufacturers will be glad to let production continue to 
flow freely without major changes, all the important models 
being either at a fairly early stage in their life (which tooling 
costs, inter alia, condition) or else, as in the case of the 
Morris Minor and Austin A.35, so revitalised in their sales 
appeal by the larger power plants announced a year ago 
that the public is ready to take all that can be produced, 
despite their dated looks. 

The smaller cars, nearly all of continental origin except 
for the Berkeley and the new Frisky of Henry Meadows, 
are much more in evidence than at any previous Earls 
Court. There is some reason to think that if the public 
interest is great enough, it may be the deciding factor in 
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Average prices for both 
imports and exports rose about equally in this period ; so, 
too, did the quantity of goods represented by the value 


impelling one of the larger manufacturers to take the deci- 
sion to make the investment needed to build a really small 
car—if, indeed, the decision has not already been taken. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Prelude to Crisis 
HE first half of this calendar year, for which detailed 
T information on Britain’s balance of payments has been 
published this week, happened to be a logical period for a 
grouping of Britain’s external transactions. The beginning 
of January was the morrow of the speculative Suez drain, 
checked by the massive reinforcements of the reserves by 
dollar credits ; the end of June was the eve of the speculative 
drain of the summer, checked by seven per cent. The six 
months together did not contain the shooting or the shout- 
ing, but they saw the main repercussions of the Suez dis- 
turbance on current trade and payments. 

The expected outcome was a substantial weakening in 
the current balance in conjunction with a substantial re- 
building of the gold reserves from the recovery of speculative 
funds lost in the Suez confidence crisis. Almost the opposite 
happened. Current payments held up better than anyone 
had expected, and there was a renewed strain on the 
capital account. In the actions of foreign holders of sterling 
the speculative pendulum was probably nearly neutral: 
sterling balances of non-sterling countries turned up slightly 
following their long decline, though without the first 
German special deposits in London there would have been 
a slight fall. Yet despite a rise of £69 million in the 


UPTURN IN STERLING BALANCES 























(£ million) 
> 
Dec. | Dec. June | Dec. | june 
| 31, 31, | 30, | 31, | 30, 
| 1954 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1957 
Sterling area countries: 
RE CONES ooo cicccccccss | 1221 | 1,280 | 1,301 | 1,281 | 1,309 
Other sterling area countries | 1,703 | 1,599 | 1,599 | 1,575 | 1,616 
Total—sterling area countries. | 2,924 | 2,879 | 2,900 2,856 2,925 
EC 
Non-sterling countries: | 
adh hk REET ‘ 97 58 38 | 37 50 
Other western hemisphere. . 8 9 | 25 | 32 36 
OEEC countries........... 244 213 | = 223 | 193 205 
Other non-sterling countries 430, 417 363 +303; 278 
Total—non-sterling countries . 779 697 649 565 | 569 
Total—all countries.......... | 3,703 | 3,576 | 3,549 | 3,421 | 3,494 
Non-territorial organisations. . | 476 469! 472) 669, 660 
Total balances outstanding.... | 4,179 | 4,045 4,021 | 4,090 | 4,154 





* Includes Ghana throughout. 


sterling balances of the overseas sterling countries (India’s 
drawings being more ian offset by gains by Australia and 
the rest), despite £37 mimicn ‘rom the return of the 
suspense account for 1956 interest on the American loans, 
and despite a net £40 million of unidentified capital and 
current receipts, the current surplus of £125 million was 
matched by a rise in the gold reserves of only £88 million. 

The cause, as can be seen from the table overleaf, lay in an 
outflow of £150 million of “ other long-term capital (net).” 
Part of this represents normal private overseas investment 
through channels approved by the authorities. But a sub- 
stantial part, possibly hau, represents the huge unapproved 
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outflow into dollar securities through the Kuwait gap, 
Officially closed in early July. The failure of the reserves 
to show a strong recovery in the first half of 1957—a failure 
that told heavily in the summer crisis of confidence—was 
thus attributable primarily to neither the overseas sterling 
area nor the foreign speculator, but to the speculator at 
home, running not only from gilt-edged but also from 
sterling. The strangely mixed company that. has now 
decided that there was no need for firm domestic measures, 
and denies the existence of any maladjustment in Britain, 
should be squarely confronted with this blunt indicator of 
fever showing months before the devaluation of the franc 
and the run into the mark. 


The Current Surplus 


HE current surplus for the year ended June 30th turned 
aes on these provisional estimates, at £211 million—a 
little better than the Chancellor intimated at Washington, 
and contrasting with the guess of bare balance made last 
December. The principal reason for the improvement is 
that the net decline in invisible earnings in this latest half- 
year have been much smaller than was expected. Visible 
trade, too, has done well—much better than suggested by 
the monthly trade and navigation accounts, which record 
the timing of shipments rather than payments, and which 
show imports cif. On the basis used in the trade returns 
the trade deficit in the first half of the year was {£342 
million, £36 million bigger than in the first half of 1956. 


TRADER, INVESTOR AND BANKER 
(£ million) 


| 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 
UK External Transactions } full Jan— | jJuly— | Jan- 


year June Dec. June 


TRADE AND SERVICES : | 
EEE EEIDIND 2-6ia0 es s00e0000s 00% 3,426 
Exports and re-exports (f.o.b.) ...... | 3,070 
Balance of visible trade — 356 
Invisibles : Government* — 137 
+415 
Balance of current payments | — 79 


INVESTMENT: 
Government loans (net) ........... |} — 53 
Other long-term capital (net)....... | —130 | 
eae ee | —183 | - 
Balance of current and long term | 
capital transactions 


FINANCIAL BALANCES: 
Sterling holdings : 
Overseas countries 
International institutions 
Debit balance in EPU 
**‘Waiver’’ accounts . Pee 
Miscellaneous capital (met) ......... | + 
“Balancing item”’ 


Resulting change in gold peed, 


dollar reserves} —229 — 90 


* Includes defence aid. + Sign should be reversed to show change in 

reserves as resultant of current balance and other capital items : rise in 
reserves then seen as draft on accruing payments. 
The payments figures, which value both imports and exports 
fob, now show the true trade gap to have been reduced, 
by £8 million, to the unusually low figure of £25 million. 
The improvement was wholly in trade with non-sterling 
countries. 

The total surplus on invisibles was reduced from {£192 
million in the first half of 1956 to £150 million. It seems 
that the losses from Suez were not as large as was at first 
feared, and in addition were offset by other influences. 
Thus the elusive “ other (net)” item, which includes the 
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financial operations of the oil companies, fell from {£95 
million to £17 million with non-sterling countries, but rose 
from £71 million to £100 million with the sterling area. 
The net deficit in the Government’s total invisible payments 
dropped from £83 million to £57 million ; an important 
influence here must have been the sharp rise in receipts 
from off-shore sales to the United States and from American 
forces’ expenditure in the United Kingdom. Together these 
reached £84 million, equivalent to about one quarter of 


Britain’s total receipts from merchandise exports to the 
dollar area. 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


The French View Wins 


OLDERS of over 44 per cent of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany’s founders’ shares attended the adjourned 
meeting in Paris on Tuesday and approved the board’s pro- 
posal to turn the company into an investment trust under 
French law, the voting being 44,702 in favour and 54 
against. The issue thus seems for better or worse to be 
settled, though whether the British Government, the largest 
shareholder with 44 per cent of the ordinary and jouisance 
(not founders’) shares ought to remain so deeply engaged 
in a French company largely now engaged in searching for 
oil in North Africa is one on which more may yet be heard. 
After the meeting M. Georges-Picot (the director 
general) set out the company’s view for the press. He esti- 
mates that the only gainers in a distribution would be the 
holders of between 20,000 and 30,000 of the 800,000 voting 
shares held by Britons and Americans and bought specu- 
latively last year. That seems to be a side issue: the 
company must surely recognise that a. shareholder’s rights 
are not affected by when he bought his shares, why he 
bought them, or the price he paid. Apart from that the 
argument ranged over now well explored territory. The 
Company still argues that liquidation would jeopardise its 
claim to compensation by conceding Colonel Nasser’s claim 
to have ended its existence. It still argues that a liquidator 
could be forced to transmit the company’s international 
assets to Egypt. It still rightly points out that a share-out 
would be impracticable as long as the assets in Britain and 
America are blocked and it still argues that the majority 
of the shareholders (small French holders) would lose on a 
distribution of assets, partly because of taxation. It does 
not, however, close its ears to the idea of a share-out arising 
from any compensation—if obtained. Separately some at 
least of these deductions seem to be correct. Collectively 
they still fail to carry conviction that this undertaking 
should hurriedly have been committed to a strange and 
highly speculative future. Shareholders might have reached 
a different conclusion if matters had been delayed until the 
result of the talks with Egypt was clearer. In this country 
doubts must remain. 


INDIA’S GAP 


No Aid for India 


NDIA’S Finance Minister, Mr T. T. Krishnamachari, has 
left for Germany on the last stage of a tour through the 
United States and Europe, with no assurances of financial 


aid either from Washington or London. He has found 
sympathy, but sympathy alone does not make Congress act 
nor does it swell the limited funds available for external 
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Specialists in Harmony 





A rugged valley becomes the site of a giant hydro-electric 
scheme; a complete new industry grows out of a wasteland. 
Schools, power stations, industrial projects like that shown 
\ below, modern hospitals, and whole new towns transform the 
skyline in many parts of the world. Plans like these can only 
be realised economically by men of diverse talents working 
together in harmony for a single aim. Such close co-operation 
is assured when Cubitts undertake projects of any magnitude; 
every phase, from their inception to the installation of 

= engineering services and final finishing, is carried out by 
STRUCTURAL specialist divisions within the Group. 
STEELWORK 






1 
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Burma Pharmaceutical Industry Project, Rangoon, for The Government of the 
Union of Burma. Managing Agents for the Project: Messrs. Evans Medical 
Supplies Limited. Architects: Messrs. James Cubitt & Partners. 














Now, as in the past 


CUBITTS 


build for the future 
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Great Britain + Canada 
New Zealand + West Indies « Middle East 


HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LTD + ONE QUEEN ANNE'S GATE - LONDON - SW1 


TGA C252 


Room 
to swing 


Modern industry needs more than just room to swing a 
cat. The capacity to fulfil promptly any order, however 
large — that takes space. 

I.C.I. Metals Division is equipped for this. It operates 
some of the world’s largest non-ferrous metal plants, 
geared to rapid production by the use of the most 
modern equipment and mechanical handling devices. 


A matter of organization 


Nor is quality sacrificed for speed. Time —and space 
— is found for rigid control and inspection at every stage 
of production. And this goes for all Metals Division’s 
plants, each designed to specialise in one particular 
line, be it copper tubes, sheet and strip, rods and sec- 
tions, wire, wrought aluminium or titanium alloys. All 
these products are readily available through Sales Offices 
located in nine different areas of the U.K., assisted by 
a network of stock warehouses. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIES 
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This does not mean that the Division is dedicated 
exclusively to mass production. The small customer — 
and the man who needs a specialised product — will 
find us just as ready to listen and help. 

I.C.I. Metals Division, in short, is not too big to be 
flexible. We can always make room. 


Metals Division 


for the newer nuclear metals and 


CoppPeR 
ALUMINIUM 
TITANIUM 


LIMITED, LONDON Ss.w.I 


CAT 3 
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investment in London. So India is driven to rigorous 
control of imports, including many that by any normal 
criterion would rank as essential, and hopes to save the 
economy and the five-year plan by extreme austerity. At 
best it will be a close-run thing. India’s free resources are 
virtually limited to its remaining £260 million of external 
assets, mainly sterling balances. | Under present Indian 
banking law, the bulk of these is earmarked as cover for 
the note issue but it is expected that necessity will make 
new law, and that the balances will continue to be drawn 
down. There is not much sign that the pace at which they 
will be used is likely to slacken. No new capital commit- 
ments are being entered into, but existing tied commit- 
ments amount to £700 million and another £250 million 
more is likely to be needed to “complete” the plan in 
March, 1960. 

Indian officials claim to see a faint light of relief at the 
end of the tunnel, once the big bunching of demands for 
capital imports over the next eighteen months has been 
successfully surmounted. . Food causes them less anxiety 
than it did—provided that monsoons are favourable for the 
next two years. There is no justification, they hold, for 
devaluing the rupee, because the demand for India’s exports 
is relatively inelastic and it would be senseless to increase 
the cost of essential imports. There is no intention of 
drawing further on the International Monetary Fund. In 
this predicament, the last hope is Germany ; and there the 
Indians have found that although some prices are lower— 
for example, in railway equipment—the price of credits is 
far higher than they have been willing to pay, even if the 
Germans are now found to be a little more willing to make 
them. 


FREE TRADE 


The Cost in Steel 


RITISH industries that use steel] must be prepared for 
B a quite significant rise in the price of it if Britain 
joins a European free trade area: and this, unlike the full 
effects of tariff reduction, is unlikely to be delayed for 
anything like 12 years. The British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion—which remains a conditional supporter of British 
participation in a free trade area—makes this point in its 
quarterly review this week. British coal and steel scrap 
are today both markedly cheaper than on the continent, 
which gives a marked advantage to steelmaking costs here ; 
the difference can exist only because coal and steel exports 
are restricted, and scrap exports prohibited. The rules of a 
free trade area, the federation feels, would probably require 
an end to formal and informal restraints on exports, “ at 
least in so far as they were operated by nationalised con- 
cerns”; so British consumers would have to pay higher 
prices if they wanted to keep adequate supplies of British 
coal and steel here. In illustration, it records that a rise of 
10s. a ton on coal and £4 a ton on scrap, for example, 
would put steel up by about {£2 4s. 6d. at ton. In the 
freed European market, it thinks, this disadvantage would 
be less, for most industries exporting products made from 
steel, than the disadvantages of staying out. But in markets 
outside Europe—which take three-quarters of British 
exports—this disadvantage for the British metal-using 
industries would be unilateral and uncompensated. 

This reasoning is impeccable. The federation’s example 
is indeed a deliberate understatement. The difference 
between British and continental coal prices is nearer thirty 
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shillings than ten; and if coal prices were raised to 
equality steel’s own secondary transport costs, plus those 
elsewhere, would make a much more substantial addition 
to costs in British engineering and other industries than the 
federation has indicated. Over the longer run, British coal 
prices will perhaps inevitably drift towards the continental 
level, whether this would in fact happen quite so quickly 
as the federation fears is another matter. The National 
Coal Board is a statutory monopolist charged with the duty 
of supplying coal in quantities and at prices that seem to 
it best calculated to further the public interest ; whether it 
would necessarily interpret this to mean supplying all the 
coal foreigners wanted at British prices (and perhaps im- 
porting at American prices in dollars to make up Britain’s 
needs) is less certain. There may be limits to the Man- 
chester liberalism of Mr Bowman or his successors: and a 
directive to the NCB instructing it not to favour British 
customers as against foreign would be an interesting 
document for any Minister of Power to sign. 


OIL TANKERS 


Underemployment at Sea 


1TH well over a million tons of tankers now laid up, 

and the few fixtures that are being made barely 
yielding a profit even on a modern vessel, every ship- 
owner has to choose between laying his ships up and keep- 
ing them running at a loss in the hope that demand will 
soon recover. The last average freight rate assessment 
(AFRA), which is a weighted average, compiled by the 
London Tanker Brokers’ Panel, of all charters of tankers of 
10,000 deadweight tons and over in operation on October 1, 
1957, showed a fall of less than 2 per cent during the pre- 
ceding three months. But this is no indication of the rate at 
which an owner can find employment for his ships today ; 
and the spot charter market, which accounts for about one- 
tenth of the total tanker tonnage afloat and is reflected in 
AFRA only to that extent, has fallen by over 40 per cent 
during the last three months, and is now some 65 per cent 
below AFRA. 

Those owners who are now accepting unprofitable rates 
in order to keep their vessels running and manned, do so in 
the expectation that the slump in the tanker market will be 
only temporary. They are now anxiously waiting for the 
major oil companies to reappear in the market as charterers 
of outside tonnage—and not, as they have been recently, 
as suppliers of excess tonnage to the market. The oil 
companies, in turn, are waiting to see what happens to this 
winter’s demand for heating oil—and that depends upon 
the weather. 

When an oil company has more tankers than it needs, 
but is unwilling to lay any of them up, the cheapest way of 
absorbing its surplus is to run the entire fleet at a slightly 
lower average speed. This contrasts with the British Petro- 
leum Company’s recent decision to keep most of its 28,000- 
and 32,000-ton tankers on the long route from the Persian 
Gulf to Europe via the Cape of Good Hope. Draught 
limitations on the Suez Canal still prevent these ships from 
passing through it fully loaded, and BP, like the other major 
oil companies, no doubt has plenty of spare fuel oil just now 
to burn on the longer voyage. This does not make a long 
voyage as cheap as a short one made more slowly. But 
it has made a demonstration of independence of the Suez 


Canal less expensive—and helped to sustain morale in the 
BP fleet. 
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METALS 


Lead in Heavy Hands 


HE Board of Trade’s announcement that it will sell the 

last 20,000 tons of lead in the British stockpile on the 
market has come at the strangest of moments. Announced 
on the day after the price of lead had sunk to its lowest 
for 33 years, the news forced the price down a further 
£2 12s. 6d. to £84 15s. a ton, from which level it partly 
recovered to £85 2s. 6d. The metal is not to be 
offered for delivery before December, when the previous 
release at the rate of 3,000 tons a month will be completed. 
Though the Government is bound by the Defence 
White Paper to run down its stocks of strategic raw 
materials, there is no directive as to the rate or timing, and 
though the market was originally consulted on the disposal 
plans, recent announcements—“ in continuation of a policy 
already established ’—have been made without prior con- 
sultation with the trade. 

The metal market has quickly fastened on the fact that 
this sale represents the whole of the remaining lead stock. 
Selling of lead will therefore stop when this sale is finished. 
But is it now the policy to sell the whole of the remainder 
of the copper stock-and the tin stock and zinc stock ? Market 
men also wonder whether when the US lead industry’s case 
for higher tariffs comes before the Tariff Commission in 
about a month’s time the argument in favour of more 
protection will not be greatly strengthened by this pro- 
gramme of sales from the British stock. They fear that the 
present import duty of 11's cents a Ib on lead may be doubled 
and that the zinc duty of 0.7 cents may be trebled. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


The Uranium Pool 


OME idea is emerging of the pool of atomic materials 
which the new United Nations atomic agency will have 
at its disposal.- The United States Government had already 
offered to contribute 5,000 kilograms of almost pure 
uranium 235 (90 per cent concentration), but it does not 
follow that the US will actually be prepared to provide it 
in this form. A maximum limit of 20 per cent enrichment 
with uranium 235 (natural uranium contains only 0.7 per 
cent) is usually imposed on uranium exports from the US, 
and the limit is exceeded only in such special cases as the 
fuel core for Harwell’s Dido research reactor, which con- 
sists of almost pure uranium 235 bought from the United 
States. 

The Soviet delegates have offered to make a first alloca- 
tion of 50 kilograms of uranium 235 to the agency as soon 
as it begins work ; this represents about a quarter of the 
total Soviet contribution promised when the agency’s 
formation was first discussed. Britain is putting forward a 
total of 20 kilograms. 

The Portuguese government has offered a tonnage of 
uranium ore to the agency calculated to yield 100,000 kilo- 
grams of natural uranium metal. Buyers would have to 
make their own arrangements for refining. But over and 
above the 5,000 kilograms already allocated, the United 
States government has undertaken to match the contribu- 
tions made by any other member countries so that the final 
size of the pool may be bigger than these figures suggest. 
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Even now it exceeds member countries’ requirements for 
the next few years by a handsome margin, particularly since 
they will be expected to pay ruling market prices for any 
materials obtained through the agency’s services, 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Board of Trade’s hire purchase indices for August 
reflect the new arrangements described on page 152 in 
The Economist of July 13th, bringing into account for the 
first time instalment sales other than hire purchase. The 
amount of these other forms of credit “ was not great.” But 
in August (compared with July) the household goods shops 
showed an increase in their credit sales of eight per cent 
while their total sales fell by one per cent. 


* * * 


S. G. Warburg and Company has announced the with- 
drawal of the offer by L. Harris (Harella) for the shares 
of Hide and Company. The decision follows the discovery 
that not all the members of the shareholders’ committee of 
Hide and Company (which had announced its support of 
the offer) had considered it. Consideration is being given 
as to whether a fresh offer should be made, and if so when. 


* * * 


Sales of diamonds through the central selling organisa- 
tion in the quarter ended September 30th amounted to 
£21.44 million compared with {£19.50 million in the 
previous quarter and with £18.8 million in thé September 
quarter of last year. Sales for the June quarter were given 
in The Economist last week. The third quarter’s figure 
was however available. 


* * * 


Discussions among the international airlines about details 
of the third class air services that it has been planned to 
introduce next spring on the North Atlantic appear to have 
broken down. After three weeks, talks at Miami ended 
without a decision and another attempt will be made in 
Paris in the middle of next month. 


* * * 


The Bristol Aeroplane Company has had a striking 
success in America with its small Orpheus jet engine. 
Lockheed, which is developing a 1o-seat jet airliner for 
business use, installed two Orpheus engines in the prototype 
as a stop gap until American engines were available. The 
company has now decided to adopt the Orpheus for pro- 
duction versions of the aircraft. Douglas and Boeing already 
offer their much bigger jet transports with a choice of 
British or American engine. 


im * * 


Wedd & Owen, one of the smaller firms of gilt-edged 
jobbers, announces ‘changes in its partnership, the effect of 
which will be that the business will in future be carried on 
by Mr P. J. Spooner alone, the other partners leaving. This 
firm, which should not be confused with Wedd, Jefferson & 
Company, a bigger firm of gilt-edged jobbers, was in the 
news recently when it informed broker clients that because 
of “ abuse ” on the eve of the Bank rate change after hours 
facilities would in future be confined to “small routine 
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| How economical is YOUR transport? 
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With co-operation, wise 
planning and reliable, 
efficient transport, 
BRITISH ROAD SERVICES 
help you to keep 


down costs. 


RANSPORT TODAY — with all its ramifications— 

can form a very important item in a company’s 
costs. B.R.S. realise this and strive to see that you 
receive real value for the money you spend with them. 
Real value is service and reliability, which they set 
out to provide through their unrivalled nationwide 
facilities. They co-operate fully to obtain for you your 
full money’s worth, for they believe in service. 


Economical advantages 


Planning : Economical transport begins at the planning 
stage and B.R.S. have enthusiastic, experienced men 
eager to co-operate with you in devising the most efficient 
means of moving your particular goods. They will advise 
on palletisation, mechanical handling and other modern 
techniques, and with their up-to-date knowledge they 
can often suggest very real economies for you. 


Vehicles: B.R.S., with their vast resources and their huge 
fleet of many different types of vehicle, are able to provide 
the most suitable and economical vehicles for your load, 
or, if need be, they will adapt existing ones, or build new 
ones to suit your particular purposes. 


Precautions: No practical security measure is over- 
looked, and careful precautions are taken to safeguard 
perishable or valuable goods. The 24-hour engineering 
service — on call all over Britain —ensures that all equip- 
ment is kept in tip-top condition by planned preventive 
maintenance. B.R.S. aim at reliable services for you and 
safety for the public. 


Behind the scenes: A teleprinter network links all 
B.R.S. depots throughout Britain and speeds communi- 
cations. Special instructions are passed over it to ensure 
that your needs — and those of your customers — are 
properly cared for. B.R.S. realise how valuable customers 
are — to you and to them. 


All these advantages, and many more, enable B.R.S. 
to provide you with reliable, fast, economical transport, 
transport that really justifies its cost. 

Just telephone your local man — action will follow 
immediately. 


Most suitable 

vehicle. This articu- 
lated vehicle carries 
a load of 15/16 tons. 
Whilst the trailer is 
loading or unloading, 
the tractor can be 
busy elsewhere, 
helping B.R.S. to 
give good service at 
reasonable cost. 


Look up your nearest depot 
wm your local telephone directory 
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business.” 


* * * 


The steel industry has obtained large quantities of scrap 
this year—expected to total about half-a-million tons— 
partly from Government surplus disposals consequent upon 
defence cuts. Its total home supplies of scrap and pig iron 
have been 11 per cent higher than in the first three quarters 
of 1956 (partly, again, because output of iron castings is 


Dissolution of the partnership is reported to 
have been arranged before that incident. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


down and the foundries required less iron). 
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Crude steel 


output so far this year: 16,192,000 ingot tons, six per cent 
up on the same months of 1956. 


to £1,550,843. 


x * * 


Wall Paper Manufacturers announces a final dividend of 
123 per cent and bonus of § per cent, again making 25 per 
cent for the year. 
30th fell from £3,699,561 to £3,563,912, but thanks to a 
lower tax charge the net profit rose from £1,533,492 


Group profits for the year ended June 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 


HROGMORTON STREET was_ taken 

aback by the decision to cut the 
interim ordinary dividend of Cunard 
Steam-Ship from 3 to 2 per cent. Only 
a few months ago shareholders were 
pressing, apparently with some success, 
for a more liberal dividend policy ; for 
1956 the total dividend was raised from 
10 to II per cent, a rate that was more 
than twice covered by earnings. The 
cut in the interim came as a surprise, 
even though the chairman, Colonel 
D. H. Bates, had been most cautious in 
the statement he made last April. 

He then said that earnings in 1957 
would have to bear the “full impact” 
of the re-routing of voyages via the Cape 
and that earnings in the early months of 
this year had been affected by dockside 
strikes in the United States and by the 
engineers’ strike in Britain. Colonel 
Bates now explains that international 
unrest has adversely affected passenger 
traffic and that the closing of the Suez 
Canal forced up costs through higher 
charges for fuel oil. As a result the 1957 
operating surplus will be below the {85 
million returned in 1956. The £1 stock 
units were marked down on this news 
by 3s. to 20s. 6d. 


DEBENHAMS ;‘ 


HE policy of Debenhams is to de- 
: velop the department stores it 
now owns and to build and buy 
others. Expansion is expensive, but the 
directors have refused to raise cash by 
selling the freeholds of the shops and 
the company has had to borrow from 
the bank. At one time they proposed 
to issue a debenture. Now they have 
decided to raise over £2 million by offer- 
ing two million new Ios. ordinary shares 
at 22s. per share by rights to ordinary 
shareholders in the ratio of one new 
share for every five held. The new 
shares rank for the final dividend of 20 
per cent (again making 27} per cent for 
the full year) and, as the company has 
the ability to maintain this rate on the 
new capital, the new shares are in effect 
offered at a yield of 12} per cent. Since 
the increase in Bank rate the existing 
shares have fallen by Ios. to 34s. 9d., so 
that the “rights” are worth 2s. 13d. 
The issue is backed by a preliminary 


report which reveals a further advance in 
profits; in the year to July 31st last 
gross trading profits rose from 
£5,229,592 to £5,547,117 and net profits 
from £2,067,939 to £2,289,741. 

The revaluation of the freehold pro- 
perties of the group has resulted in a net 
book surplus of £9,721,440, “which, 
through the medium of the capital re- 
serve, has been applied in writing down 
the item of goodwill ” (which at the end 
of July, 1956, stood at over £12 million). 


RHODESIAN SELECTION TRUST 


"ges has come’ down to £183} a 
ton; eighteen months ago it was 
close to £440 a ton. In the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust group of copper com- 
panies the average selling price in the 
year to June 30th was £250 per ton for 
Roan Antelope (against £335 per ton in 
1955-56) and about £260 per ton for 
Mufulira (against £340 per ton). The 
variable elements of the mineworkers’ 
bonus and the royalty payments, 
together possibly with greater operating 
efficiency, helped to bring down costs ; 
for Roan average costs were £160 per 
ton (against £175 per ton) and for 
Mufulira £150 per ton (against £160 
per ton). 

The narrowing of the gap between 
selling prices and costs brought profits 
tumbling down; the gross surplus of 
Roan fell from £15,508,513 to £8,411,526 
and that of Mufulira from £18,172,793 
to £11,733,912. Inevitably the dividends 
of these mines were cut—from the 
equivalent of 34.72 per cent to 18.75 per 
cent, net of Rhodesian taxes, for Roan 
and from 43.40 per cent to 30.47 per 
cent for Mufulira. The income of 
Rhodesian Selection Trust, which holds 
about two-thirds of Mufulira, fell from 
£4,411,864 to £3,095,959 and its divi- 
dend, in turn, was reduced from 37.5 
per cent to 25 per cent. Profit retentions 
also had to be cut back—from about 
£45 million to £2} million in Roan and 
from nearly £5 million to just under 
£3 million in Mufulira. 

The fall in the price of copper has led 
to the abandonment of the fixed pricing 
policy of the Rhodesian Selection Trust 
group. Unless the price stages a sharp 
recovery it is already apparent that the 
dividends of the copper producers may 


have to be reduced again. This is 
especially true of Roan, the highest 
cost producer of the four big Rhodesian 
mines. And the fall in the copper price 
raises questions about the future de- 
velopment of the Rhodesian economy as 
well as of the mines themselves. Sir 
Ronald Prain, the chairman of the RST 
group, has already spoken of the possi- 
bility of a voluntary restriction of 
output, : 


TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS 


NION MINIERE DU HAUTE KATANGA 

mines copper at a lower cost than 
its neighbours across the border in 
Rhodesia. The costs of its royalties and 
duties come down with the price of 
copper. And it mines other metals, 
notably zinc, cobalt and uranium. But 
its current profits and dividends cannot 
be unaffected by the fall in the price of 
copper. Ultimately, this must affect the 
income and dividends of Tanganyika 
Concessions, which derives much of its 
income from the dividends it receives 
on its 14 per cent holding in Union 
Miniére and from mineral royalties paid 
by that company. 

The increase in the net income of 
Tanganyika Concessions from £3,982,612 
to £4,309,796 and in its dividend from 
Qs. to 9s. 6d. per Ios. unit for the year 
to July 31st last come in effect from 
operations in 1956, when the fall in the 
price of copger had only begun. For 
that year Union Miniére declared a big- 
ger dividend and so, too, did Benguela 
Railways (in which “Tanks” controls 
the ordinary shares and the debentures); 
these dividends come into the latest in- 
come of “Tanks”. Tanganyika Con- 
cessions is strong enough to continue to 
distribute the greater part of its earnings 
but, unless copper prices rally strongly, 
next year is almost sure to bring a 
reduction in its dividend. It is at this 
possibility, and not on the 100 per cent 
free scrip issue (which restores the 
capital cut made in the 1938 reconstruc- 
tion), that investors should direct their 
gaze. 


BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS 


HE internal reorganisation of Bir- 
mingham Small Arms Company 
which involved the sale of the Birtley 
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works and of the company’s bicycle inter- 
ests, and which has doubtless reduced 
working capital requirements, explains 
why the group has been able to ex- 
tinguish a bank overdraft of £2.6 million. 
But it does not altogether explain why 
in the year to July 31st BSA’s gross 
profits recovered from £1.6 million to 
£2.1 million. Losses were swept into 
the 1955-56 accounts, but have all the 
divisions of the group—guns, motor 
cycles, motors, steel and machine tools— 
contributed to this recovery ? 

The explanation must await the 
statement by the chairman, Mr. J. Y. 
Sangster, in November. But it is clear 
that the new broom has been wielded 
with vigour and good effect, for the 
ordinary dividend has now been restored 
to 10 per cent (from which it was cut to 
8 per cent a year ago). And, though 
investors have not yet been told much 
about the details of the reorganisation, 
they could not but be pleased with these 
results. The £1 ordinary units were 
marked up Is. 9d. to 30s. 1}d., to yield 
£6 13s. per cent. 


CANADIAN EAGLE 


A= a fifth of the ordinary stock of 
Canadian Eagle is owned by the 
Royal Dutch-Shell group, but this stock 
has always had a special appeal to surtax 
payers as a proportion—last year 
35/1ooths—of the ordinary dividend 
(which was 2s. a share) is free of British 
tax. The stock, too, was at one time one 
of the escape routes out of sterling, since 
permission to transfer to the Canadian 
register was normally granted. But with 
the stricter attitude to transfers recently 
the Canadian Eagle bearer stock had 
come down from 97s. 3d. to 75s. 6d. 
before the change in Bank rate. Since 
then it has dropped to 60s. 6d. Even at 
that price the yield is only a shilling or 
so above £4 per cent. In addition to its 
fiscal peculiarities Canadian Eagle has 
a solidly based oil and shipping business 
which as the interim report shows pro- 
duced a rise in trading profit from 
£4,015,335 in the first half of 1956 


10 £5,621,446 in the first half of 
this year. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


The muscles of Canadian Eagle are 
these: 


(1) It buys at cost, through Shell 
Venezuela, one-twelfth of the output of 
Mene Grande Oil, the Venezuelan sub- 
sidiary of Gulf Oil; output at Mene 
Grande has already risen sharply. 


(2) It participates in the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group’s long-term contract to buy 
a Jarge part of Gulf Oil’s share of out- 
put at Kuwait. 

(3) Selling prices of. Venezuelan oil 
and, to a lesser extent, of Kuwait oil 
have been raised, more than absorbing 
recent rises in production costs. The 
prices of refined products have also gone 
up. 

(4) Its markets in Britain and South 
America, where it is associated with the 
Royal Dutch-Shell group, look assured. 


(5) Tanker freight rates have fallen, 
but many of Canadian Eagle’s new 


vessels are going into the Bahamas sub- 
sidiary. 


MORPHY-RICHARDS 


ONSUMPTION of household goods was 

riding high in the second quarter 
of 1957. Morphy-Richards with a wide 
range of consumer durables to sell has 
probably benefited from the increase in 
spending, and its preliminary trading 
statement for the year to June 3oth dis- 
closes a small advance in gross profits 
from £580,061 to £603,974. The interim 
report showed that sales, both at home 
and abroad, were running at a higher 
level up to the end of December, so that 
sales in 1956-57 are likely to have ex- 
ceeded the record level of £5} million 
in 1955-56. But profit margins probably 
have been squeezed. Net profits have 
fallen slightly, from £244,951 to £221,708, 
and the ordinary dividend is effectively 
unchanged at 20 per cent, absorbing 
£75,810 net. The dividend is covered 


more than twice by net earnings, but the 
yield on the 4s. units at 15s. 3d. is only 
§} per cent, which may seem slender at 
a time when _ disinflation has still 
to bite on the market for consumer 
durables. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Oct. 2 Oct. 16 Oct. 30 
LAST DEALINGS: Oct. 15 Oct. 29 Nov. 12 
ACCOUNT DAY: Oct. 22 Nov. 5 Nov. 19 





rT sterling continued to improve 
prices of gilt-edged stocks kept 
firm, and the decision to repay the 2} 
per cent Serial Funding Stock without 
making a new issue helped the prices of 
the _short-dated stocks upwards. 
Ordinary shares continued to fall; a 
heavy fall on Wall Street was paralleled 
by losses of many shillings in leading 
stocks on Friday of last week. Some 
small gains were made on bear closing 
on the last day of the old account on 
Tuesday, but The Economist indicator 
made a further fall of 5} points to 
179.1 in the week ended on Wednesday. 
The political uncertainties im _ the 
Middle East reinforced the downward 
pull on prices, losses on Thursday 
becoming widespread. 

Building shares eased and stores were 
weaker. Electrical manufacturers re- 
covered to finish higher on the week in 
spite of falling to their lowest levels on 
Friday. Among motors Rolls-Royce 
touched gos. 7}d. before climbing back 
to 93s. 6d., but other stocks were gener- 
ally firm, due to interest in the Motor 
Show. Engineers were again generally 
out of favour, Babcock and Wilcox 
falling another Is. 9d. to 57s. 3d. and 
Swan Hunter 3s. 6d. to 54s. 6d. Vickers 
new shares slipped 1s. 3d. to 2s. discount 
after it was announced that underwriters 
had had to take up over 90 per cent. 
Shipping shares weakened despite a 
better . level of freight rates ; Furness 
Withy lost §s. to 30s. ex the capitalisation 
and Cunard fell to 20s. 6d. following the 
cut in the interim dividend. 

After some help from bear closing oil 
shares again weakened ; Shell Transport 
fell to 148s. 9d. and Burmah to 75s. 
Base metals were exceptionally weak ; 
Rhodesian Anglo-American dropped 
ss. 7d. to 68s. 14d., Nehanga fell 
21s. 3d. to 168s. 9d. before recovering to 
182s. 6d. and Consolidated Zinc 8s. 3d. 
10 §1s. 3d. 
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\Conversion 33% 1969.. 
Treasury 34% 1977- 80.. 
[Treasury 34% 1979-81. . 
Redemption 3% 1986-96 . 
|Funding 33% 1999-2004. . 
‘Consols 4% after Feb. 57 
[War Loan 34% after 1952 
\Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961! 
\Treas. 3% after Apr. 1366 
\Consols 239% 
Treas. 24%, after Apr. 75 
Br. Electric 44% 1967- 69. 
. Electric 3% 1968-73... 
. Electric 3% 1974-77.. 
. Electric 44% 1974-79. 
. Electric 34% 1976-79. 
. Gas 4% 1969-72 
. Gas 34% 1969-71 ... 
. Gas 3% 1990-95 
. Transport 3% 1968-73) 
. Transport 4% 1972-77 
. Transport 3% 1978-88 


7 b\Metal Box ........£1) 44/- 
64h 3 aStowarte "k Lloyds. £1, 23/3 
11 5 a\Swan Hunter..... £1) 58/- 
12$c| 4 a\United Steel.......£1) 19/9 
140) 2a Vickers A) 31/6 

ELECTRICAL 

15 5 a Assoc. Elec. Inds. . nl 51/9 
4a) 846 Br. Ins. Callenders. £1, 42/44 | 
433c| 14§a\Decca Record ....4/- 
15 ¢ 15 cjElect. & Mus. Inds. 10/- 
10 6b English Electric ...£1 
“ General Biectete ices 41/3 
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'Bradford Gate. ccc £1, 17/104 29/6" | I 
ra 4 ‘Coats, Pome hs sees £1 23/6 | 22/6 
‘Courtaulds £1, 29/- | 27/3 
Lancashire Cotton. .f1| 35/44 | 33/- 
12}6\Patons & Baldwins.{1| 37/1} | 35/6 
Suops & STORES 
3 a Boots Pure Drug. a 19/6 | 19/- 
P Debenhams .....10/ 34/6 
‘0 


~ 


—— 
CANO ON RK ONO OHNO Pe Rehr CO 





Gt. Universal ‘A’. -5/ 39/6 
Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/ : 41/9 
12}a|United Drapery. , 22/ 3* 
13}4| Woolworth \5/-| 41/6 | 40/14 
| Motors & AIRCRAFT 
34a Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 15/- | 14/ si 
Nil a\British Motor.....5/-| _6/9 
3 a\Ford Motor £1) 31/- 
3 a\Hawker Siddeley...£1) 33/3 
124c\Leyland Motors. ...f1) 45/- 
15 b Rolls-Royce.......£1) 96/3 
8 cStandard Motor...5/- 17/- 
SHIPPING 
41/9 | 33/6 | 11 bBrit.&Com’ wealth10/- -| 34/6 
27/9 | 23/- 2 a\Cunard -£1| 24/- 


38/- | 25/- 3 a | 27/-* 
MISCELLANEOUS | 


50/3 | 33/3 6 Assoc. Port. Cem...{£1) 34/6 
_— re Beecham Group. . .5/- a 
ee eae a Se - a Bowater Paper ....£1) 33/ 
Prices, 1957 | DOMINION, Price, | Price, | Yield, 1, 43/6 Br. Al « | 
_ Prices, 1997 | CORPORATION AND | Oct. 9, Oct. 16, Oct. 16, 1944 Br, Amer Tob, ip S97 | 
High | Low | FOREIGN BONDS 1957 1957 | 1957 1) ‘E.T. ‘A’ 20/6 | 
: 29/6 6 b| 4 a/Br. Oxygen . £1 30/- 
| 3 a Canadian Pacific. . $56} 
3 a\Dunlop Rubber.. 17/9 
4 almp. Chemical. 39/6* | 
8ha Imp. Tobacco 
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75 \Australia 3}% 1965-69 
Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80. 
IS. Rhodesia 24% 1965-70 
IN. Zealand 1% 1976-78 
IL.C.C. 58% 1 


— 


i $222 $1403 .V. 
36/9 27/3 24a! Le Lucas (Inds. ). - ae 


Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89 4 | / 
Met. Water Board *B’ 3% 1934-2003 55} 13/3 pe aod 


‘German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%). 854 | ; ae 55/6 Wee = ee ae £ 
Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced) 1573 4 ce 15/104 12/- 223c Sears Hidgs, ‘A’. | 12/— 
10/3 / 44a Tate & Lyle ays| | 59/74 
70/9 | 5 14a' Tube iavestinaibn. £1) 55/ 55/- 
Pri 1957 | Last Two | Price, | Pri | Yield 1146 72 6 Gr Unilen a” 73/4 
rices, ast i Wi ORDINARY ee mes /- 11} Unilever Lt £1 79/44 | 
Dividends Oct. 3, | Oct. 16, | Oct. 16, | 44/- 29/10 United Molass: - 
—| (a) (b) (c) STOCKS | 1957’ | 1957 |) 1957 (104 —s nam, ee. wad 29/ ~* 
w 137/6 115/- 20 a Anglo-American . 10/-/125/-* 123/9 
29/- , 24/- 10 b\Cons. Tea & Lands.{1) 24/6 | 24/- 
113/14 | 92/6 b| 80 a De Beers Def. es, 5/-| 95/- 
26/3 19/9 ie 5 a\Doornfontein. 21/6 
G/3 30 cLondon Tin 10/- 
; 75 bNchanga Cons. ....£1) 190/- 
50 }b President Brand ..5/— 50/9 
163% Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 16/7} 
124a| 50 6 United Sua Betong.{1) 49/6 | / 7 
we | | 58/14 40 a} 60 b Western Holdings 5/-| 73/1} | 13/9 | 6 
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| % 7 Banks & DISCOUNT 
| Qc 4 a\Bk.Ldn. &S. Amer. fl 25/- 
71 6| 6 a\Barclays Bank 42/- 
46 4 alBarclays D.C.O. 30/- 
746} = Tha\Chartered Bank. . 39/6 
7 6) 6 $a/Lloyds Bank . fl 43/9 | 
9 6| 9 aMidland Bank 1; 67/3 | 
5 b| 5 a|Nat. Discount ‘B’..{1 30/6 | 
645) 6ta Union Discount....£1) 41/6 | 
INSURANCE | 
4335 30 a\Commercial Union 5/-| 68/9* 
123a| 87}b'Legal & General ..5/-120/- 112 | 
$50 5] +20 a/Pearil £ 1g | 
+125 et 132k Prudential ‘A’ 5 34f 
| Breweries, Etc. | 
| 


—_—— 


OD KHONORWNHDAY 
oe 


PrABSBraar 
— 
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New York Closing Prices 


Oct. 
35 20 Aen ............. £1116/- 1111/3 9 
6 a) 12%6\Distillers......... 6/8 20 20/1: 
15 6} 10 aiGuinness........ 10/-;| 39 38/9 


$ $-| 
| ‘an. Pacific ..| 283 | Am. Viscose . . [nt.l. Nickel. .| 
7 a\ 17 bWhitbread ‘A’ : 15/- 
O 


N.Y. Central .} 214 | Beth. Steel... g INational Dist. 
Pennsylvania.) 16 | *hrysle | 72 $ Sears Roebuck 
Amer. Tel. ...'169 
standard Gas.; 3 


IL 
| $10 b 5 a British Petroleum. a — 101/3 
17$6|Burmah {1 5 76103 
4 7ha. Royal Dutch... .20 fl. f Tat £17 Western Union 16 { jFord Motors. . q : 
149 4 +5 aShell £ 1539 Alumin’m Ltd. 34$ 1 iGen. Elect.... } IWest’house E. 
59 44 is ... ‘(Ultramar 73,3 706 ie Am. Smelting. 444 Gen. Motors... 39% Woolworth... 


* Ex dividend. + Tax tree. t Assumed average lite approx. \ § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Fin il 
dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat vicld. “hy On 10% (j) On 134%. (l) To latest date, (n) After Rhodesian | ax: 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
World Trade ..ccccccccecess Oct. 12th 

BRITISH 

























OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages.........c.0c Sept. 21st Western Europe: 

S i I S I Production and Consumption Oct. 5th Production and Trade...... Sept. 21st 
PGR si sintdsisciccacennscss This week British Commonwealth ...... Oct. 5th 
| a Sept. 28th Western Europe: 

Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply This week 

— . Ee — MANUGUNIN WWMIRD ccicccacssiccua Oct. 12th United States .........ccccccese Sept. 28th 


Manpower in Great Britain 








Monthly averages 1956 


























































| 7 : l | l 
1954 1955 | 1956 July | Aug. | Sept. June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
TOTAL MANPOWER() | | | | 
Working population : 
EE Giiaaevuascceuseeenstawss ceceiepeeeened 000s 23,667 {| 23,912 | 24,107 | 24,125 | 24,214 | 24,212 | 23,962 | 23,985 | 24,057 
MN as Kawtcedws Oveatesceqerwsutaueeeaeeaes a“ 15,974 | 16,084 | 16,188 | 16,195 | 16,246 | 16,242} 16,105 | 16,120, 16,155 
WOE Sb ricedevecdveccusedenuasaceeaieeaes é 7,693 7,828 7,919 7,930 7,968 | 7,970, 7,857} 7,865; 7,902 
Armed Forces ..... snannntiaminieiiiians a 839 | 803 | 761 157 | 7177 780} 702 693; 681 | 
Civil employment : | 
Tot a. . (iueeneeewseghemns eceesceccceces e 22,604 | 22,933 23,149 | 23,168 23,212 | 23,196 | 23,019 | 23,040 23,111 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing. us cineacneuuste es 1,074 | 1,066 | 1,032 1,042 | 1,047; 1,042} 1,027} 1,032 1,043 | 
Me NE OTN iii ccc cs csccesxckqndees - 867 | 862 | 858 857 | 858; 858 865 | 864 | 865 
Du BINT COMEFECTING 6c 6.06 ccc ccicesessesss e 1,453 1,486 | 1,541 1,544} 1,537; 1,542 1,509} 1,507; 1,511 | 
Distributive trades ...........cccccccccccccce a 2,743 2,811 | 2,870 2,884 | 2,895 | 2,888 2,891 | 2,894 | 2,906 | 
Ca re eer rer Terre ere re - 1,326 | 1,289; 1,300 1,300 | 1,299 1,299 1,291; 1,290; 1,289 | 
Manufacturing INGuUSstries ...cccccsecccccceoece es 8,976 9,206 9,269 9,247 | 9,266 | 9,288 9,137 9,139 | 9,186 | 
j | | | 
| 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT() | | 
| | i } 
Increase or decrease since June, 1955 : 
Employees in engineering(?) ...........sseede. = .- | eco + 53} + 314+ 38 + 45|;-— 17;—-— 18 
me » consumer goods industries(*) . neewe “a 13 aie —- 91-—- 5;+ 4 | + 18],— S1i— 5&2 . 
| | | 
UNEMPLOYMENT | | | 
By duration : | | | 
ey NN 6 wtidivedsinksxeredae ens ‘“ 284-8 232-2 | 257-0} 238-1 266-5 | 247-6} 264-7} 244-3 265-6 | 267-4 
cs a Mad etek so kdicl ie saaniaaitas 7 184-4 | 146-7| 168-8| 161-0| 181-7{ 158-8| 182-2} 171-4{| 185-6| 184-0 
Se MEM cancaecaneenanaianeee Ys 100-4} 85-5 | 88-2] 77-1) 84-8} 88-8] 82-5/ 72-9| 80-0 | "83-4 
; j } } 
Temporary or under 2 weeks—men............ o 58-0 | 51-5| 62:7} 70-7) 75-7) 68-17} 49-9) 49-5 | 50-7 | 55-3 
i: Ks gp GTN cic ces ‘a 36-4| 36-7) 35-5] 32-7| 35-8} 37-9"} 22-4] 22-6] 25-6] 29-7 
} } 
OS WOO kev kdisiviccctsnceciciaves - 81-7 | 67-7 65-7 58-8 | 62:9} 62-2 88-5 84-4 83-9 81-7 
a SE 6 kk ha isa te cdewiicacwens « 37-1 26-5 27-4 23-8 23°5 23-2 33-8 30-8 | 28-8 26-5 
By indust (“yt 
Textiles Serdcetbsonsiadsnessiedeaeueeuedeel % 0-9 | 1-6 1-4 1-4 1-6 1-5 1-3 1-1) 1-0 1-0 
DE aiveguiiess nels we adewewenedbeseaeeed ‘e 1-3 0-9 1-0 1-0 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-0 1-1 1-0 
ING Badr ti hieSees cass tkewnadea eeu Cae o 0-5 0-4 1-2 2-8 2-7 0-9 0-9 | 0-8 0-6 0-6 
I OUR iréinc ck Caudesusinesiedecaswemtetad “ 1-1 0-8 0:9 0-8 1-1 1-1 0-9 0-8 0-9 0-9 
aa ie aCe atl emi tae 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-2 0-1 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
I I ivcknccevvedaneentanekecen a 1-3 1-0 1-0 0-8) O09} 0-9 1-1; 1-0 1-0 1-1 
By regions (*) : 
I oiled a pce Suniaisnicelcens ‘ 1-3, 22] a2) aa) a2] aa} a2] aaj} a2] 22 
London and South Eastern ..........+...0+005 * 1-0 0-7 0-8 0-6 0-7 | 0-7 0-8 | 0-7 0-8 0-8 
Eastern Laressd dhewenecesoueeecaceueceuns ue ie ; ; .2 : : : : + s 23 772 zs 
MEE Sksacennetedsawiedcecnaweadcecwens -] : . : . -0 . 
MN oon ecu gl ccasticeeoann : 15] 1-2) 12] 09] 3-0) aa} 23| 23] 14] 15 
Eas caicswnaneiesac see veaseaeenee wes oe 0-6 0-5 1-1 1-9 2-1 1-1 1-2 1-0 1-0 1-0 
MND 3 a ceudieedsehedicaeacen been os 0-6 Q-5 0-6 0-6 0-6 0-6 1-0 0-9 0-8 0-8 
East and West Ridings ..........scs0seccceee e 0-9 0-7 0-8 0-6; O-8| 0-8 0-8; 0-8 0-8 0-8 
—- WOON ccs cia FiCUbSUebeReReBaSEkoaae a 1-5 1 7 1-3 : : : : <2 - 7 7 1-5 
CE 2563s i indin 56d Sadie eekneuke ey eanes 2-2 1 1-6 : -4 | : . 1-4 
ice aaa ince eeu aie ce ouutbiee oe - 2-8 2-4 2-4 2-1 22| 2-4 2:3) 2-2 2-3 2-3 
ME cNGase5sSweeee Cease aD URstuseauaeeas - 2-5 1-8 2-0 2-0 2-1 2-0 2-1 2-1 | 2-3 2-3 
VACANCIES | 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
changes (°) : 
OE ra tay sarclaralS WiSin ek Waha Ea nee aaa nde wea eS "000s 338 382 | 279 397 361 334 
DISPUTES (*) | 
NS sa iaaambatemiiendnan’ ‘i 37 55 | 42 53 33 41 
‘rune a 205 | 315 | 173 285 162 | 225 
Mining and quarrying.............0.cseceeees pe 39 | 93 42 19 45 44 
NN ase ig wid ie awa Ad aA a 62 56 85 257 99; 171 
Other industries and services .............e00 104 166 46 9 18 | 10 














for June of each year. 












(') Annual figures are (?) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 
jewellery. (3) Te xtiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing (*) Number registered 
as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. (5) From June, 1956, onwards comparison with earlier figures is affected 


y the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. (*) United Kingdom. (’) Reduction due to discontinued registration of persons losing 
litle to unemployment benefit. 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 


Belgium | Denmark| France 


WHOLESALE PRICES | e ) (1953 = 100) 


| | 
74 | 65 ood ec 104 | 75 
103 | 98 101 | 120 | 101 | 102 104 
107 | 102 103; 129 | 102 | | 104 109 

| | 

106 | 104 | 105 | 132 | 99 | 107 113 
106} 106 | 105 | 99; 107| 114 
105 | 106} 105. | 100 107; 113 
105 | 106} 105 | . ea Cae 108 | 112 
104 | 108}... | i col i wee ee 112 | 





COST OF LIVING | ° (1953 = 100) 


| 
81 | 93 | 63 | 
106 | 102 122 | 
11) | 105 | 126 | 
} 


112 | 106 | 128 | 

» M | a 03 | 106 | 128 | 
June | 06 a 106 | 129 | 
"July 3 | we 107 | 130 | 
! eee | ove | 


107 


IMPORT P PRICES () (4953 = 100), 





84 md  — | —— 
96 | 98 | 98 | 100 | 118 | 
99 102 | 102 | 103 | 124 | 


2 104'° 106" 109" 104 | 126 | 
ie MED a caiicsle ine: ach oim.a:alew “ee ies nee | 127 | 
May ‘ sis i ows 127 | 

| on 4 126 | 


—_— PRICES ( (*) ) (1953 = 


95 914 ee 
97 100 | 95 | 98 133 | 
103 103 | 99} 101! 143 | 


106 = 103") 103 = 103} 137 | 
Le fe | 05 | 8T 
Po ft yop} 137 | 
; it ot 105] 135 | 
ose 104 s | 


' 





TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY ° () 


| ’000 mn. | ’000 mn. mn. °000 mn. | ’000 mn. | 000 mn. | = mn. 3 : mn, t mn. | '000 mn. 
ischillings | franes kroner | francs | D. marks \drachmas® £ ire | guilders | kroner | kroner 
- 154-0! 7,110! 2,165) 11:8) | 310-3| 1, Pate 
28-61 | BS 7,468 ! 5,912 | 29-1 | ‘16 | 154-7 | i 6,656"! 
29-71 wie 7,633 | 6,518 31-2 | “17; 154-7] J 6,865'") 


| 

1957, April | 29:74; .. | 7,612) 6,48 | 31. Mes) « | 062 | 6,955" 
j 
| 


o oon 


5 
May 30-16 | Seo 7,748 | 6,510 Sl: ste | 153-7 | _ ; | 6, 7714 
BNE 6 inn Satine Seis 1 30-23 | ace 7,674 | 31- wae | 154-1 | ji 6,973"| 
| 


Oooo OOD 
euse eur 
“AN 


July | 3O-Tl} 2 a Ree 32: e-2) us 7,083! 
August | 31-06 | ie | bint | sae | ou aes | ons \ ews aes 


GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (*) _(mn. US Dollars) 


| 
209; 539) 343] 140- 
242 | 1,237| 1,284] 165- 
234 | 1,308; 1072] 178- 


| 

| 
238 | 1,305 1,033 | 185- 
238| 1/326 1,036 | 181- 
235; .. | 2,018 176: 
245) ... | 998 | 191: 
251 | os a 938 | 174: 


62 | | 84 
361 5 | 133: 
406 | 131: 


1957, April. 407 | | 113- 
» Mi 419 | 3} 103: 
434 142: 

466 | | -449- 

492 | 169: 


: 
| 
| 
| 


POPP AY 
SANCHO ROU 


NOCWO RO 
NODor WW 


473 | 


(‘) Relates to wholesale prices in Athens and Piraeus only for Greece. Figures for Ireland from 1955 onwards are for home-produced goods vuly. 
Figures for Germany, I°.R. are producers’ prices of industrial products. (*#) July-December. (*) Relates to prices in capital cities only for Austria, It 
Greece and Turkey. Austria and Belgium exclude rent. Denmark includes direct taxes. Figures for Ireland are based on August, 1953=100. (#4) Incluiiug 
direct taxes. (°) Including trade with Faeroe Islands. (*°) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its v ‘luc 
in 1953; they are influenced by changes in the commasialtien of trade as well as price movements. Export prices in Ireland are adjusted for sea vial 
variations. (7) De posit money and notes and coins held by business, individuals and foreigners. Except for Greece, holdings of the issuing authority and (hee 
banks are excluded. (*) Holdings of the government and central b: ank at end of period. Foreign exchange figures ‘for Norw ay exclide government holdiiss; 
Netherlands, Norway and Sweden include foreign investments. Ireland includes some long-term securities. (*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachima © | ral 
to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced. — (") Average for first quarter! {"") Series have been revised to exclude time deposits in the Savings Banks wiih 
had previously been included, 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended October 12, 1957, 
was an “above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £33,075,000 compared with a deficit of 
{3,160,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
{23,814,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
“‘below-line” 
{3,631,000, leaving a total deficit from April 1st of 


April 1, | April 1, 








584,930 653,565 
37,200 
87,800 
33,800 | 








107,500 | 137,500 








851,440 962,575 


631,981 644,443 
451, 200 467,885 


2117,100; hoes 181 1112,328 


20, 132 


9, ‘800 
24,888 
87,256 101, 260 


5288, 860 2076, 697 2232, 947 











210 








20,044 27,639 








































63,08 a 483 























640,000} 380,733 353,346 
31,896 


4,706 , 
- 4072,282 2011,999 2102,152 


azo ,282 2429,334 2494,215 
18,537 


371,174 
209,280 
580,454 
145,602 


26,600 
-22,255 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 









_ 


Ways and Means 
Advances 


Public 
Depts. 





256- 
242- 
228- 


229- 
231- 
290- 
223- 
235: 


251- 
232: 
250- 


273: 


202- 
220- 


y 
4 
19 
42 . 
There was a net expenditure 
61 
64 Hl (565,643,000 (£580,454,000 in 1956-57). 
Esti- 
se mate, 
1957-58 
a9 
119 Ord. Revenue 
1% Income Tax....... 2176,250 
ND oi wean | 149,000) 
146 Death Duties ..... 170,000 
EEE TERT 60,000 
Profits Tax, EPT & 
err 255,000 
Other Ink and Rev.) 
= Total Inland Rev.. 2810,750 
2 Sere 1204,250 
— DE. sécaesenes —— 
113 Total Customs and 
103 ee 
Motor Duties ..... 93,000 
PO (Net Receipts).| 20,000 
Broadcast Licences 31,000 
Sundry Loans.....| 32,000 
Miscellaneous .....| 185,060 
Ws occeccorees 
’ Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest .... . 
“ Payments to N. Ire- 
land Exchequer..| 69,000 
91 Other Cons. Fund | 10,000 
lll Supply Services . 
WR i iniceeccccs 
Sinking Funds ... 38.000 
“Above-line” Surplus 
So skiuaduncle cone 
“Below-line ” Net Expendi 
3 WE iteuddennaawnaneern 
Total Surplus or Deficit ---- 
nin, < Net Receipts from: 
es Tax Reserve Certificates. 
re Savings Certificates ....... 
Defence Bonds ........... 
1715 Premium Savings Bonds... 
4,882 
6,031 
Treasury Bills 
F Date | a 
Tender | Tap 
92 
Oct. 13 | 3,610-0 | 1,322-7 
230 
July 13 | 2,960-0 | 1,756-7 
248 » 20 2,980-0 | 1,784-9 
243 » 27) 2,990-0 | 1,821-3 
292 
517 Aug. 3 | 3,020-0 | 1,771-8 
4 » 10 3,040-0 | 1,742-9 
» 17 | 3,050-0 | 1,752-2 
» 24) 3,070-0  1,751-5 
— » 31) 3,070-0 | 1758-6 
wily. 
Sept. 7 | 3,080-0  1,723-8 
lg » 14) 3,090-0 1,763-0 
ta » 21° 3100-0 1770-1 
weal eg 
aia » 30 4 888-9 
NES Oc. 5) 3,110-0  1,715-5 
jital » 12 3,110-0; 1,742-9 




























86,492 93,338 





23,814 33,075 





a 36,706 





















W. Ger. D-Mk.. 

| LG i aicc ace 
j Swedish Kr. .... 
fo 8) Pee 

| Norwegian Kr..... 


Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


A’ the fourth tender following the Bank 
rate increase the Treasury bill rate 
was again virtually unchanged on Friday 
last week, at the high level of £6 12s. 0.23d. 
per cent. The discount market adhered 
to its common bid of £98 7s., and it 
suffered a further decline in the allotted 
portion of applications at this minimum 
price, from 55 to 47 per cent. Total appli- 
cations rose by £12.7 million to £416.4 
million while the allotment was unchanged 
at £260 million. 

At yesterday’s tender the offer was 
raised to £270 million, at least £40 million 
in excess of matching maturities. 

Credit conditions have remained easy, 
the effect of the purchases of gold by the 
Exchange Account being a release of 
‘sterling into the market that more than 
offset any stringency that the banks would 
have caused in their monthly make up 
on Wednesday. The Bank has given 
no- help through purchases of bills, 
nor have any houses had to take loans at 
Bank rate. Dealing rates on two and three 
month bills have fallen to 6% per cent 
from 6} and 63 per cent, respectively. 

The price of gold in London has “or 
in the week to Wednesday by 13d. 
249s. 73d. an ounce, the rise in sterling 
more than offsetting the effect of the rise 
of 4 c., to $34.994, in the dollar price of 
gold. Notes in circulation dropped 
£3-3 million to £1,969.7 million, and are 
£89.8 million below the seasonal peak 
reached on July 31st. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


~ - Discount rates o, 

Bank rate (from 5% Bank bills: 60 days. 63-63 
D 19/ x ~ a a ) 7 Smonths 63-6; 

"‘ Soe wees Sa 4months 6}-63 

Dice nail houses... 5 6months 6]-6#% 
— deo. 5}-58 Fine trade bills : 

Short periods tea Se Smonths 7}-8} 
Treas. bills 2 months 6} 4months 7}-8$ 


3months 6% 6months 8 -9 


Official 
Rates 





October 16 
















| 
United States $...| 2-78-2-82 2-80-2-804 l2-79 48 -2- 804 | 
Canadian $ ...... | aie 2-703-2-70% | 2-714-2-713 
PIO Bs écccess 1167-18-1184- 827 11823-1183 4183}--1183} 
re 12-15 12-33, R112 - 254 -12- 253 12-253-12- 258 12- 264 12-26} 12- 268 21-26§ 12- 263 
Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95- 140 - 524- 140-524 
| 141-05 140-57} 140-574 
Dutch Gld........ 10- 56-10-72 





Swedish Kr....... | 14-37§-14-598 114-483-14-49 14-48}-14-48) 14-489- 14-488 14-48}-14-484 14-484 
19- 37-19-37} 19-37}-19- 373} 19-374-19- 37} 19-37}-19-38 19-37} 
19-973-19- 98}. 19-97} -19- 98} 19-98}-19- 99} 19-98}-19- 99} 19-98} 


One Month Forward Rates 


Portuguese Esc. ..; 79-90-81-10 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 
Italian Lire ...... 17363-1762; 1758-17584 | 17573-17584 
Danish Kr........ | 19-194-19-484 
| Norwegian Kr. ...!| 19-85-20-15 










Pee rer rere l-jc. pm | 1-{e. 

PTET Siebecncuceduewecdwes $—}c. pm $-}e. 
DEER ihexcwavedeaweead een 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm 
Mena kaéNeCuncatdaccuseees 6- 5c. pm 64-5hc. 
DN ONS sc evccccce ceeecnans #-% pm i-4 pm 
6c Gack ceehinameweend j-ic. pm 2-4. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept... . 

debt and securities* 

Other securities neianue 

Gold coin and bullion 

Coin other than gold coin. 


S . _ 
CPM AED 
CHIWWO 

oF 
COP ew 


Banking Department : 


Public accounts 
Bankers........ 


Sone Dhan 
Hae DAI 


Banking department reserve. 


& SOWNh KHINS 


o 








* Government 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £2 
on September 11, 1957. 


is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


,000 million from £2,025 million 


TREASURY BILLS 





Amount (£ million) 


Three Months’ 








hs 


co coco cooescse ooo 





* On October llth tenders for 91 day bills at 498 7s. Od. 
secured 41 per cent, higher tenders being 


allotted in full. 
__!' The offering this week was for {270 million at 91 day bills. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Market Rates : : Spot 





Oc tober 10 | October 11 October 14 October 15 






2-80-2-80h (2-80 & -2- 80 2-80 -2-80,4| 2- 80R-2- 804 
2-71 wy -2-71 & 2-704 -2-70Hh| 2-70J-2-70§ |2- 204-2: 70% 


12-27 |12- 26-12-27 


10-62}-10-62} 10-62% - 10-628 10-622-10-62§ 10-623 -10-628 10-624 


: : 10-62} .10-628 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .;11-67 & —11- 84 $$/11-75$-11-758 11-754-11-75} 11-764-11-76$ 11-76}-11-763 11-77% 


11-774 11-773 


14-483 14-48} 
19-38 |19-37} 
19-99 |19-983 


7-5pf. pm 8-7pf. pm 
6-3 pm 6-3 pm 
6-40 pm 5-46 pm 
26 pm-par 26 pm-par 
-| 16 pm-lo dis | 16 pm-1lo dis | 16 pm-1o dis 


ane Petes at Fixing 
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Looking ahead to 


ANADA- 1980 


e Mining and smelting industry output 
to increase 31, times 
e Secondary manufacturing to grow almost 3 times 


In studying the future of Canada’s economic growth, the 
Royal Commission chose the year 1980 as a milestone. 
To achieve the growth predicted by that time the 
economy of the country will automatically undergo 
constant changes. And because we already have 

more than 480 branches spread across Canada we 

are in constant touch with those changes, 

year in year out. We will be happy to assist. 

any manufacturer planning market expansion 

in Canada with such information as: 


e market statistics e corporation procedure 
e information on plant sites 
e advice on customs problems 


@ data on market distribution . 


® incorporation procedure 


1 TORONTO-DOMINION [EL QL 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON BRANCH: 3 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C.4. NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 


toli/s7 INCORPORATED IN CANADA, WITH LIMITED LIABILITY 
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OO! no-claim 
bonus for 
motorists 


Skill and care in driving reaps you a rich reward 
under the Cornhill Motor Insurance plan, for the 
recently introduced series of no-claim bonuses gives 
the prudent motorist his due. Your no-claim bonus 
increases year by year until, with an eight years’ 
“ clean sheet ”, it amounts.to no less than 50%! 

Furthermore a claim-free period with any insurer 


qualifies for the bonus when you transfer to Cornhill. 


Find out more about the Cornhill Plan. Write or ask, 


now, for full details of Cornhill Motor Insurance. 


CORNHILL INSURANCE 


ee, LIMITED 
ay 


32 CORNHILL, LONDON, E—.C.3 

MANsion House 5410 Established 1905 

e 

Invest in NORWEST 
-antl javewtth decurtty 
Generous interest rates, 
maximum security of capital, 
without risk of market 
fluctuation, and ease of 
withdrawal, are attracting 
Jarge numbers of discerning 
investors toe NORWEST 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 








CVS-34 
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“Save... save... save! That’s all you hear 
these days. I ask you, who can save?” 
‘We all can, George. And we do; 
through our life assurances. And so do 
at least 10 million British families — 
through Home Service Insurance’, 
‘Ah! You mean this ‘“‘man at “S 
the door”’ business?” ) 
‘Exactly, George. And do S 
you realise that this “business” __ 
— Home Service 
Insurance — invests 
enormous sums in the 
country’s economic 
welfare? Over 
£300,000,000 has 
already been 
invested in 
Industry and 
Commerce alone, 2 
while probably twice that amount has gone into Government 
Securities, Mortgages and the like’. 
‘Really? You astonish...’ 
‘And these savings are now increasing at the rate of about 
£,60,000,000 a year, which I think you’ll admit is pretty good’. 


“Yes — but...’ 


‘And all this comes about through that well known 
personality, the Insurance Man, who goes from 
home to home collecting premiums, paying 
claims, and generally being counsellor and guide 
to these 10 million families 
who look on him as a personal friend’, 
*Yes — but how...’ 
“You may think that all this has nothing to 
~~ do with the kind of insurances you and I hold. 





You couldn’t be more wrong. 





The Home Service Insurance 
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NORTH WEST. SECU 


NORWEST HOUSE,-NEWGATE ST., CHESTER 


TELEPHONE: CHESTER 27171 (S$ LINES) 
~ OPFICES tm LEVERPOOL, PRESTON 





RITIES LTD 


ANDO COVENTAY 


Man also does a substantial 
proportion of the “ordinary” 
life assurance business in 

this country, as well as a Jot of 
fire and accident 

insurance. All in all, George, 
the Insurance Man is 

doing a good job of work’. 






10 million families 


save through 


HOME SERVICE 
INSURANCE 


onas Issued by The Industrial Life Offices 
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NATIONAL OVERSEAS AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


The National Bank of India Limited and Grindlays Bank Limited announce that on the 
amalgamation of the two companies from Ist January, 1958 it is the intention, subject to the passing 
of the necessary resolution by the shareholders in general meeting, for the business of the combined 
banks to be carried on in the new name of National Overseas and Grindlays Bank Limited with 
its Head Office at 26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

The present London business of Grindlays Bank Limited will continue to be carried on at 
54, Parliament Street, London, S.W.1 and 9, Tufton Street, $.W.1 under the new name in the same 

manner as at present. 


NATIONAL BANX OF INDIA LIMITED WEST END (LONDON) BRANCH GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED SHIPPING, PASSAGE AND INSURANCE 
Head Office : 13, St. James’s Square, S.W.|1. Head Office : DEPARTMENTS 
26, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. Telephone : Whitehall 9691 54, Parliament Street, S.W.1. 9, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 
Telephone : tondon Wall 4040 Telephone : Whitehall 1462 Telephone : Abbey 1771 


Branches in: INDIA * PAKISTAN * CEYLON * BURMA * KENYA * TANGANYIKA * ZANZIBAR * UGANDA * ADEN * SOMALILAND 
PROTECTORATE * NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN * KENYA COLONY * UGANDA * ZANZIBAR AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 


DDDDDD dd D> >> Dd > 5 5d dd FECES 
DDDDDD DDD 555 d5>5>> HECK CEC KEE EMER 
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Saving with Safety 


x 
ee tha oe 
q 


Few forms of investment offér such a 
satisfying balance of profit and safety as 
the shares of a sound Building Society. 


LIFE ASSUR ANCE ° In the prospectus of the Rock Building 
= Society, you will find several types of 
a shares described. Among them will almost 


WISE INVESTMENT certainly be one which suits your personal 


investment plan exactly and which provides 
the maximum return compatible with 
which will help you to aS complete security. 
@ protect your wife and family 
@ provide higher education for your children 


@ make provision for your retirement - RO oH 


Particulars on request BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Offices 
io Established 1865 
1 North Joha St. 24/28 Lombard St. (Member of the Building Societies Association) 
LIVERPOOL, 2. LONDON, E.C.3 Assets exceed £14,000,000 
Head Office: Newcastle upon Tyne. Phone 20911 /2 


See telephone directory 2 London Office: 17 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. Hyde Park 5618 
for your nearest branch 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


LA REGIE RENAULT 


INCREASED TURNOVER IN 1956 
STATEMENT BY MONSIEUR PIERRE DREYFUS 


The report on 1956-of La Régie Nationale 
des Usines Renault was presented by 
Monsieur Pierre Dreyfus, chairman and 
managing director. The following is a 
summary of his statement : 


The policy followed by the Régie Renault 
during recent years was proved right by the 
automobile industry’s troubles in 1956. 


These troubles might have seriously affected 
activity in the industry, which for some years 
had played a leading part in the general 
economic expansion. But in fact they showed 
that the foundations on which the growth 
of the car industry rested were sound, since 
the crisis was overcome. 


Thanks to its large resources in the form 
of reserves, investments, trading and research 
organisations, Renault was, in fact, able to 
keep its place as the foremost French manu- 
facturer, not only at home but for export, and 
10 increase its turnover. 


lis fresh advance in all fields was, however, 
not achieved without difficulty. 


ADVERSE CONDITIONS OVERCOME 


Business was checked by the February 
frost; the threat of a capital levy put off 
buyers for some time, and the levy in fact 
turned out to be discriminatory ; the Suez 
crisis, with petrol restrictions and a rise in 
the price of motor fuels, had a bad effect 
on the car industry and slowed down its 
advance. And ail this took place in general 
conditions that were at times unfavourable to 
the industry. 


Many successes were indeed achieved ; and 
hence automobiles did better than other in- 
dustries which were less active or less 
developed. Yet the growth of Renault during 
recent years has been reasonable, since the 
crisis Was Overcome without unemployment 
or any overall drop in output. The effect of 
the adverse factors was offset by that of the 
Régie’s sound structure, the quality of its, 
products, the energy of its salesmen and, 
above all, the confidence of customers. 


Actually it was a difficult moment in 
March, 1956, when Renault launched a new 
car and a whole new series of tractors. But 
the rates of daily output rose rapidly. By 
the end of the year 500 Dauphines and 70 
tractors were being turned out each day ; and 
by July, 1957, the numbers were over 800 


for the Dauphine and nearly 100 for the 
tractor. 


As regards its capital investment pro- 
gramme, the Régie has not hesitated to take 
a risk, thus showing its confidence in. the 
future. The result was that, despite the 
market situation and various measures which 
made the use of motor vehicles more expen- 
sive, Renault’s suppliers did not cut down 
their development programmes. Any such 
cut would have had a snow-ball effect in 
stopping expansion. 


PLANS FOR EXPANSION 


During recent years, in spite of difficulties, 
France had shown itself determined to 
achieve economic expansion. It was impor- 
tant that this expansion should not be held 
up. Thus it was better to go on with plans 
which had been drawn up before the crisis 





than to cause, directly or indirectly, a hold- 
up in economic activity. Nevertheless, if the 
same thing were to happen again the results 
would be different, because the burdens on 
Car-users are weighing heavily on the market 
and putting buyers off. 


The taxation of car-users, who give the 
Treasury more than 300,000 million francs 
a year, is clearly excessive, the more so since 
most of the people who now become car 
Owners are wage-earners. We have in fact a 
paradox. As cars become more democratic 
there is more and more discrimination against 


them, and they are more and more heavily 
taxed. 


No industry and no enterprise, however 
big it is, can stand this sort of thing for long. 
People still do not realise the important part 
played by the car industry in French expan- 
sion, or how much it does towards squaring 
the balance of payments. Its contribution 
here is all the greater because the home 
market is doing well. 


But the car industry’s advance cannot go 
on unless car running costs are reduced, and 
unless traffic and parking arrangements are 
improved. It would be a great pity if all 
that Renault has done to establish a new 
social system, to increase its productive 
equipment, to conduct research and build up 
its exports were stultified by failure to under- 
stand the part it plays and its difficulties. 


AGREEMENT WITH GOVERNMENT 
ON EXPORTS 


The agreement made between the Govern- 
ment and the car industry certainly marks 
an improvement. Makers are required to 
export two-thirds of the increase in their 
1957 output over that of 1956. We must 
hope that, if they do this, something will be 
done to help them on all the points on which 
they want action—for instance taxation, road 
fund investments and fuel prices. 


Since France has decided to join the 
European Economic Community, there is 
more need than ever to strengthen and not 
weaken the country’s economy, industry, 
farming and trade, and to take such decisions 
as will enable it at all points to stand the 
competition of other European countries. 


Foreign markets are open to French goods, 
while France is still closed against 
competitors. All French enterprises must 
therefore give methodical and willing co- 
operation. Expansion depends on exports, 
because without them the essential imports 
cannot be obtained. 


Renault employs 57,000 people; it has 
more than 21,700 machine-tools; its 1956 
turnover was over 170,000 million francs ; 
it exports 27.1 per cent of its output; it 
turns out more than 1,400 vehicles a day; 
and it has a sales network covering both 
France and foreign markets. It is with these 
advantages, and together with all the enter- 
prises with which it works, that Renault 
firmly intends to enter the industrial struggle 
which lies ahead. 


Renault hopes that the big French con- 
cerns will join in adopting the same policy 
of concentrating on foreign markets, and so 
do even more to promote French economic 
expansion. 
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BANIR RUBBER ESTATES 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Banir Rubber Estates, Limited, was held 
on October 10th in London, Mr Alexander 
Douglas (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


_ The 1956-57 Accounts disclose a modest 
increase of 36,500 Ib in the crop produced 
at 877,000 lb. Net sale proceeds at £75,138, 
compared with £84,375 previously, reflect 
lower rubber prices during the year. Refunds 
of Cesses contribute £6,454 compared with 
£5,944. On the expenditure side it is satis- 
factory to note that in spite of higher wages 
and social services, there has been no appre- 
ciable increase. The result is that a sum of 
£31,501 is transferred to Profit and Loss 
Account compared with £39,909 in the pre- 
vious year. 

A sum of £11,300 has been provided for 
Taxation. It is proposed to transfer £8,000 
to Replanting Reserve, £6,669 to Investment 
Reserve and to pay a dividend of 25 per cent 
less Income Tax. 

From the Balance Sheet you will note that 
our Investment in Malayan Products Limited 
(which is now a subsidiary of Banir) is 
£45,357. That Company’s Sungei Mai Estate 
comprises 2,000 acres of which 340 acres are 
planted with manila hemp. It is the present 
intention to ear-mark 1,000 acres for the 
cultivation of manila hemp and the other 
1,000 acres for planting rubber, should the 
Malayan Government allow the latter. The 
fibre produced is of a high quality while 
yields per acre are increasing. 

The estimated crop for the current season 
is 880,000 Ib which, unless anything untoward 
happens, should easily be obtained. 


The report was adopted. 


R. G. SHAW & 
COMPANY LIMITED 


CAPITALISATION AND SCRIP 
ISSUE PROPOSALS 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
R. G. Shaw & Company Limited was held 
on October 15th in London, Sir Harry Town- 
end, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: The Group profit 
before taxation amounted to £206,344 as 
compared with £196,551 for the previous 
year, and after taxation there remains 
£96,578-as compared with £96,953 last year. 

The Company became a Public Company 
in October, 1951, with an Issued Capital of 
£300,000 and in May, 1952, this capital was 
increased to £350,000 by the issue, by way of 
capitalisation of reserves, of one {£1 share 
for every six then held. Since then I am 
pleased to say the business has expanded and 
both the profits and the capital employed 
have increased. Your Directors therefore 
have felt justified in applying to the Capital 
Issues Committee for permission to issue a 
further 70,000 shares by way of capitalisation 
of reserves. This would result in the issue of 
one {1 share for every five held and increase 
the Issued Capital to £420,000. Permission 
of HM Treasury has been received and it is 
proposed to call an Extraordinary General 
Meeting shortly to submit the necessary reso- 
lution for the Members’ approval. 

Although it is somewhat early to give an 
accurate forecast, I can say that our current 
financial year has opened satisfactorily. 


The report was adopted and the total divi- 
dend of 20 per cent was approved. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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‘THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 


PROFITS MAINTAINED IN DIFFICULT TRADING YEAR 


Policy of Diversification continues 


The following are the salient features from Lord Rank’s statement issued with the Report 
and Accounts of The Rank Organisation Limited and its Subsidiary Companies for the 
53 weeks ended June 29th, 1957. 


Grcup Profits 


The trading profits of the various sections of the Group 
have been reasorably well maintained. 


Group trading profits were £7,335,000 against £7,940,000. 
After providing for Depreciation and Interest, profits were 
£4,908,000, a reduction compared with last year of £628,000 
mainly due to :— 


(a) Reduction in trading profits of Rank Precision Indus- 
tries Group of £580,000 : the previous years 1955 and 
1956 were abnormal due to the theatre re-equipment 
programme. 


(b) In the previous year, profits on film production and 
distribution benefited from a limited sale of older films 
to United States Television Services. 

NOTE: A detailed breakdown of trading results is shown in the table at the 

foot of this extract. 


Non-Trading and Extraneous profits less losses attri- 
butable to the Group were £630,000 (£373,000 last year). 

The policy of widening the Group’s activities, particu- 
larly in the light engineering, optical, precision instrument 
and electronics fields has been actively pursued. Our new 
enterprise, Rank-XeroX, has made a promising start. 


Disposal of Profits 


Trading profits before tax £4,908,000 of which taxation absorbed 
£3,135,000 or 64°%. 
Ou tside shareholders’ proportion of trading profits £1,035,000. 
No :-Trading and Extraneous profits contributed £630,000. 
Reserves received £1,114,000, of which £1m. has been carried 
to General Reserve of the Parent Company. 
Dividends absorbed £254,000. 


Gavumont-British Picture Corporation Limited 


The results from the cinema exhibition side of this Group have 
been maintained at approximately the same level as last year, 
but the total Group profits have fallen, due mainly to the 
reduction in profits in the Rank Precision Industries Group. 
The Corporation’s participation in film production has again 
resulted in a profit. 

Gaumont Group profit before tax is £2,672,000 (£3,119,000). 


Film Production 


The policy of the Group towards film production is to maintain 
a strong film production group at Pinewood Studios. 

The films which are being made are conceived in relation to 
selling in the international market on competitive terms, both as 


to their entertainment value and technical quality. The target 
is twenty films a year. 

The Pinewood Studios have been maintained in first-class 
condition and celebrated in September the opening of the studios 
21 years ago. 


Entertainment Tax 


The Group again paid over £10,000,000 in Tax in the year, 
representing 36°% of box office takings. 

Before this year’ s Budget was presented the All Industry Tax 
Committee placed before the Chancellor another excellent case 
for Tax relief for the cinema industry of £21,000,000. This sum 
was considered to be the minimum required to place the industry 
on a sound financial basis. 

The small measure of relief (£6,500,000) granted in the 1957 
Budget, although welcome, was considerably lower than the 
amount proved to be vitally necessary, and goes only a short 
way towards solving the problems of the industry. 

Until adequate relief is given, the increase in the numter of 
theatres closing with the consequent unemployment and reduction 
of public facilities is likely to continue. 


Sunday Entertainments Act, 1932 


A further iniquitous burden which cinema owners bear is a 
compulsory contribution to charity levied under this Act. Con- 
ditions of Sunday entertainment have changed vastly since 1932 
and it is illogical for the cinema industry to be mulcted in this 
way when all other forms of Sunday entertainment are exempt. 


Exhibition 


Domestic exhibition has had again an extremely difficult year 
as a result of falling attendances, rising costs and, above all, ihe 
absence of relief from Entertainment Tax. 

Despite these conditions, exhibition profits in the U.K. have 
been maintained at about last year’s level. This would not have 
been possible if the number of closed theatres had not been 
increased to 80 leaving 529 operated by the Group. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that of the twenty-four 
best programmes which played the Odeon and Gaumont circuits 
no less than eleven came from British Studios. 

Steady progress has been made in exhibition overseas ; the 


_ results from Canada have shown some improvement, and 


Malaya and Ceylon have made an increased contribution 
to profits. 


News on Film 


A Commonwealth visual newsfilm service in which the Rank 
Group has an important interest commenced operations. This 
neld has until now been dominated by U.S. interests. 
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Distribution 


It has been a year of increased turnover, both at home and 
overseas. 

Exceptionally good results were obtained on “* Reach for the 
Sky”, “Doctor at Large” and “The Battle of the River 
Plate ”’. 

The South American business, which was set up last year, has 
made much progress and is now established on a firm basis. 

Operations have now been commenced in the U.S.A. and the 
results achieved to date are not unsatisfactory. 













Commercial Television 


The Rank Organisation in partnership with two important 
newspaper and publishing groups has been awarded the contract 
for the Southern Television Station, which is due to commence 
operations in the summer of 1958. 







Rank Precision Industries Limited 


In spite of the fall in home sales, exports have been well main- 
tained and in 1956 amounted to some 30°% of total sales. 
Modernisation and re-equipping of the Group’s factories has 
been continued. The Research Engineering and Design Depart- 
ments have been expanded as part of the policy for broadening 
the range of products. 

The happy relationship with Bell & Howell Company continues 
and that company is actively developing new lines which should 
be a source of profit to the Group. 





























Cinema-Television Limited and Bush Radio Limited 


With turnover at a record level, Trading Profits also reached a 
record of £976,000, some £50,000 more than last year. 

There has been an important extension of manufacture of 
Bush Radio receivers in Australia and South Africa. 

Research is being carried out in industrial applications of 
electronics. 

The dividend has been increased to 50° and a bonus share 
issue of one for one is proposed. 

It is proposed to change the name of the Company to Rank 
Cintel Limited, Cintel being the trade mark of the Company 
under which its products are marketed. 





Rank-XeroX Limited 


The important partnership with the Haloid Company of America 
has started the manufacture of xerographic copying apparatus 
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Trading Results 



















































NET PROFIT, subject to tax and 
outside shareholders’ interests 





£4,739,000 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 









Exhibition in British Isles 2,942,000 3,283,000 3,578,000 2,655,000 2,707,000 
Exhibition Overseas 631,000 613,000 325,000 225,000 444,000 
Film Production and Distribution 361,000 847,000 745,000 925,000 719,000 
Manufacturing 1,279,000 1,289,000 2,159,000 2,052,000 1,504,000 
Film Studios and Laboratories 200,000 151,000 303,000 399,000 347,000 
Miscellaneous Activities 276,000 198,000 283,000 119,000 100,000 

5,689,000 6,381,000 7,393,000 6,375,000 5,821,000 
Less: Interest Payable 950,000 857,000 786,000 








£5,524,000 
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and a new factory at Elstree is making the xerographic plates and 
powders. 

The United Kingdom sales office and showroom has been 
established at 33 Mortimer Street, London, W.1, where a copy 
service has been launched successfully. 

Distribution plans have been made in the main overseas 
territories with first-class Companies who share our enthusiasm 
for this revolutionary process of xerography. 


Rank Screen Services Limited 


Competition for advertising between cinema screen and television 
has greatly intensified. The creation of region offices has 
functioned well and the turnover in local advertising has 
increased. 

The Company has increased its overseas business and has 
provided British manufacturers with European screen advertising 
services. 


The Rank Laboratories (Denham) Limited 


The laboratories have been fully occupied and the demand for 
their services and facilities grows. The important Olympic 
Laboratories at Acton have been acquired, with the result that 
colour and black and white production has been rationalised 


between the two factories thereby ensuring increased speed of 
service. 


As regards our important cinema activities, the conditions 
arising today are a challenge to that industry. To ensure 
success three things are needed :— 

1. A substantial reduction in Entertainment Tax. 


| 
I 
1 
] 
l 
2. A comprehensive scheme of rationalisation and co- | 
operation within the industry. ; 
3. An adequate supply of films of high entertainment } 
value. 1 
On the manufacturing side we look forward to the 
future with cautious optimism. } 
We shall continue to retain a substantial part of our ; 
profits in the Group—during the last six years the Group} 
reserves applicable to The Rank Organisation Limited |! 
have increased by approximately £7m. 


%* A copy of the Chairman’s full statement and Annual Accounts 
may be obtained from The Rank Organisation Limited, 38 
South Street, London, W.1, 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


AMALGAMATED TIN MINES 
OF NIGERIA 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The eighteenth Annual General Meeting of 
Amalgamated Tin Mines of Nigeria Limited 
will be held on November 4th at The Char- 
tered Insurance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, 
London, E.C. 


The following is the Statement by Mr 
J. Ivan Spens, OBE, the Chairman, which 
has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1957. 


ACCOUNTS 


The Accounts are set out in the same form 
as in previous years. -The profit for the 
year, before taxation, is £674,919 against 
£1,235,366 for the previous year. The 
reduced profit is due in the main to a 
decrease in the production of tin concentrate 
and to a reduction in the sales of columbite 
concentrate. Mining costs increased and 
although the average price of tin metal 
realised was slightly higher at £775 per 
ton the columbite’ sold during the year 
realised considerably less than in the 
previous year. 


Taxation takes £387,000 against £695,500 
last year and this reduction provides a cushion 
against the fall in the profit as compared with 
last year. Dividends paid during the year, 
together with the final dividend of 9 per cent 
now recommended by your Directors, 
absorbs £280,312, leaving £7,607 to be 
added to our carry forward which now 
is £288,370. 

Shareholders will see from the Balance 
Sheet that there has been a fall of some 
£400,000 in the net liquid position during 
the year which is accounted for by our cash 
contribution to the Buffer Stock of £208,973, 
increases in stores and tin and columbite 
stocks and net additions to fixed assets. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 
CORPORATIONS 


Your Company will benefit under the 
Overseas Trade Corporation provisions of the 
Finance Act, 1957. Due to the purely 
domestic arrangements for selling our tin and 
columbite concentrates your Company did 
not qualify as from April 6, 1957. However, 
arrangements have now been made in the 
selling of our concentrates to comply with 
the provisions of the Act and your Company 


~ BRITISH OVERSEAS 
STORES 


SECOND BEST RESULT 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
British Overseas Stores Limited was held 
on October 11th in London, Mr R. J. 
Blackadder, MC, CA, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated Statement : 


It is with pleasure that I submit the 
Airmail Air Freight*|| 


a \} 
$25 or £9 || 
£7 10s. 
£7 10s. 
£6 10s, 


Hongkong 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran, Iraq 


Gibraltar, Malta. ... 


will qualify as an Overseas Trade Corpora- 
tion as from October 1, 1957. 


The tax provision in the Accounts has been 
made excluding any relief from Overseas 
Trade Corporation status and the sums set 
aside for future tax may be in excess of the 
actual liabilities when these are finalised. 


COLUMBITE 


The sales of columbite were down on the 
previous year. Sales are difficult but it is 
still hoped to obtain a market on the Conti- 
nent and other countries. The demand for 
columbite is still small but articles in the 
technical press, and symposia held in this 
country and in the United States of America, 
indicate a revival of interest in the uses of 
niobium. At the year end, in addition to 
stocks held in Nigeria there was a small stock 
of columbite held in this country and in 
America to ensure prompt delivery. 


ORE RESERVES 


Tin ore reserves at the end of the financial 
year were estimated at 41,116 tons, a net 
decrease on the year of 1,333 tons against the 
4,168 tons of concentrates won. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Keffi Tin Company Limited.—The pilot 
plant continued treating decomposed granite 
for the recovery of primary columbite until 
November 30, 1956, when the plant was 
closed down. The output for the year was 
201 tons of columbite and 61 tons of tin 
concentrate, 


After modifications to the treatment plant 
all the equipment, including the earth-moving 
units, were hired to Amalgamated Tin Mines 
of Nigeria Limited for the treatment of 
alluvial wash brought from nearby workings. 


Research in the ore-dressing laboratory, in 
the mill and at the pilot plant has resulted in 
improved recovery of primary columbite and 
associated minerals. Much of this knowledge 
will be utilised to improve the recovery of 
fine grain mineral from the alluvial workings. 


London Nigerian Mines Limited.—The 
Company continued to operate satisfactorily, 
the output for the year being 300 tons of tin 
concentrates, an increase of 20 tons on last 
year. 


Accounts for the year to March 31, 1957, 
recording a total profit, before deducting 
taxation, of £169,975, compared with 
£111,204 for the previous year. This result 
is the second best in the history of the 
Company. 

The final profit of the Group, after pro- 
viding for taxation amounting to £87,101, as 
against £49,185 last year, has increased from 
£55,132 to £73,952. 

All the Subsidiaries are expanding, and 
in each case this expansion calls for additional 
working capital which is no longer available 
from the ordinary resources of the Group. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
i il \Air Freight*|! Airmail 
| £6 10s. | 10 6s. 
ne | £8 1Ss. | 
| £7 10s. 
Os. | ee 


* About 24 hours slower than airmail. 
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LABOUR 


Relations with our African employees have 
been mainly free from serious differences, 
The Joint Industrial Council continued their 
meetings under an independent Chairman 
appointed by the Minister of Labour. 


Arrangements were made for senior African 
staff to visit this country for courses of 
instruction and three have done so since the 
close of the financial year. 


WELFARE 


Amenities have been improved where 
practical and the whole question of staff 
welfare continues to receive the attention of 
your Board and Management. The Technical 
Managers’ Report on pages 12 and 13 records 
progress during the year. 


GENERAL 


I have recently returned from a tour of 
the properties,in Nigeria and this included 
visits to the subsidiary companies’ areas. I 
was able to discuss the various problems with 
the Management on the spot and am pleased 
to be able to report favourably on my tour. 
It is intended to do everything possible to 
increase production of tin concentrates and 
to this end it is proposed to purchase further 
equipment. At the same time we will be 
fo to step up our production of colum- 

ite when it becomes necessary. Costs, how- 
ever, continue to rise due to the increases 
in the cost of labour, power and materials 
generally and unless the price of tin improves 
and the indicated revival of interest in 
columbite eventuates the profits for 1957-58 
are likely to be affected. 


Dividends at the present time are paid in 
October, December and March. In view of 
the fall in profits, apart from the expense 
involved, your Directors propose to consider 
payments of dividends half-yearly in say 
March and October of each year. 


Sir Eric Mieville, GCIE, KCVO, CSI, 
CMG, accepted an invitation to join the 
Board in November, 1956, but found it 
necessary to resign in March, 1957, owing 
to pressure of other commitments. We were 
sorry only to have the benefit of his services 
for such a short period but we were fortu- 
nate in obtaining Lord Colyton, PC, CMG, 
to fill the vacancy. You will be asked to 
vote his re-election at the Annual General 
Meeting. 


STAFF 


We wish to thank the Management and 

Staff of A. O. Nigeria Limited, our General 
Managers in Nigeria, as well as all African 
employees, for their continued loyalty. 
If we are to take up our proportion of this 
capital and so maintain our relative interest 
in these Companies, we can only do so by 
seeking an increase in the Ordinary Capital 
of British Overseas Stores Limited. Applica- 
tion has therefore been made to the Capital 
Issues Committee for authority to increase 
the present Ordinary Capital, and if this 
authority is granted a further General Meet- 
ing will be called to increase the Authorised 
Capital. I feel that the long-term prospects 
are brighter today than they have been for 
some years. 


The report and accounts were adepted. 


Airmail 

Philippines £10 6s. 
Rhodesia(N.&S.).. £9 Os. | — 
S. Africa £9 Os. | £7 10s. 
S. America \e £6 15s. 
$25 or & 


Air Freight* Air Freight® 
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APPOINTMENTS 


1957 





THE IRAQ PETROLEUM COMPANY 
requires a 
LECTURER 
(ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING) 


Industrial 
be 


for the 
He «owill 
toctrical 


Training Centre 
required to give instruction in 
i Engineering Science to apprentices, 
noually to the standard of Ordinary National 
«certificate, and later to the standard of Higher 
.f 


at Kirkuk. 


Nutional Certificate: ability to offer Engineering 
Diawing and General Enginecring Science 
i sirable. 


A wide, practical Knowledge of Engineering 
and some experience as an instructor or lecturer 
in a Technical Institute or College are essential, 
and candidates must be capable of instructing 
apprentices whose English is’ initially weak. 
Apphcants, under 35, must be ready to take 


up 
the appointment in January, 1958. Pensionable 
emoluments not less than £1,185 per annum, plus 
local allowances between £485 and = £700, 
depending on family circumstances. Annual 
kave with paid passages. Air-conditioned, fully 
furnished accommodation, provided at nominal 


rent, but. married applicants must be prepared 
for mitial separation.—Write, giving full details 
of qualifications and career to date and quoting 
No 720, to Box No. 1212. c/o Charles Barker 
and Sons Lid., Gateway House, London, E.C.4. 


THE MULLARD GROUP 


invites applicants for the post of 
PURCHASING OFFICER TRAINEE 


After successful completion of training it is expected 


that the trainee will be appointed to a_ responsible 
purchasing post within the Group. 

Candidates, who should preferably be of g00d 
educational standard and not over 25 years of age, 
should possess a real desire to enter the commercial 


field, and should also possess a wide interest in business 


affairs, and be of sufficient calibre to benefit from 
taining im order to achieve a sound position with the 
Company. 

During the training period, which is_ initially in 
London, further study will be expected and encouraged. 
It is particularly important that candidates should 
have the personality necessary for a commercial cureer, 


and have completed their National Service commitments. 

Commencing salary will be according to background 
qualifiations, age and experience, and applications should 
te addressed, in writing. to the Personnel Officer, The 
Mallard Radio Valve Co.. Ltd... New Road, Mitcham 
Junction. Surrey, under Reference JFG/JI, and received 
helore October 26th next. 


INANCE DEPARTMENT. National Coal - Board.— 

A vacancy exists on_ the staff of the Chief 
Organising Accountant in London, for work closely 
assocated with electronic data processing, involving 
travel in the Board’s Divisions’ and contact with execu- 
lives at all levels. A fecognised accountancy qualifica- 
tion andor a good university degree is required, with a 
vinuine interest im accounting systems and machines, 
punched cards, electronic data processing and systems 
Organisation The ability to express ideas in discussion 
and written reports is essential. Salary depending on 
qualifications and experience, but not less than £1,080 











(male). Superannuation scheme, etc. 

Write, stating age, education, qualifications and 
expenence. to Staff Dept., N.C.B., Hobart House, 
London, S.W.1, marking envelope X853/2/C, before 
October 26, 1957. 

BRIGGS MOTOR BODIES, LTD 

require 
TWO ACCOUNTANTS OR 
ECONOMISTS 
in the Pinancial Analysis department. Work 
involves 


the economic and financial assessment 
of a yariety of problems, especially in the field 
of capital expenditure. 


Successful candidates will be highly intelligent, 
Probably have an accounting qualification or an 
Economic or Commerce degree, and be aged 
22-35. but applications from exceptional young 


men who have not yet qualified will be 
considered. . 


Write Salaried Personnel Department. BRIGGS 
MOTOR BODIES LTD., Dagenham, Essex. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are 


invited for the temporary post of 
aaeeeres or Assistant Lecturer in Economics. The person 
pointed will be expected to take up his duties not 
‘ter than January 1, 1958, and the appointment will 


extend to September 30, 1959, with a possible extension 


initial salary and 
Swabfications and experience. 
_ Children’s Allowance Scheme. 


Status according to age, 


Membership of F.S.S.U. 


fyoccember 31, 1959. Salary scales per annum are as 
trgeter, £900 to £1,650 ; Assistant Lecturer, £700 to | 


. Applications should 

Ree not later than November 9. 1957, to the 

fey stay the University, Manchester, 13, from whom 
her particulars and forms of application may be 

Obtained 

Registered nacinidl an: Mannie Cae Ohad 

by St 


RUBBER PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE 


A leading firm in the rubber industry 
gaged in forming a major subsidiary 
wide range of 
A Production 
responsible to 
the intention 


is presently ¢n- 

manufacturing a 
industrial and domestic rubber products. 
Manager is sought who would be directly 
the Managing Director designate; it is 
of the parent Company to appoint the 
successful candidate to the subsidiary Board. Applica- 
lions are invited from men, preferably in the 35 to 45 
age group, with a_ proven record of success in an 
executive capacity related to the manufacture of rubber 
Products and to the handling of labour and staff. Salary 
and service conditions will be appropriate to the key 
nature of the post and to the qualifications and experi- 
ence of the successful applicant.—Letters, detailing age, 
education and qualifications, experience. should be 
addressed in confidence to R. The Wallace Attwood 
Company, Management Consultants, Chantrey House, 
Eccleston Street. London, S.W.1. 


MARKETING EXECUTIVE 


is required by the newly formed PROPRIETARIES 

DIVISION of a large and expanding PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL COMPANY. 

The position calls for a_ first-class man, with 


experience of Sales promotion. marketing and advertising, 
preferably in a commercial Company handling consumer 
Products in a_ similar field. The appointment offers 
the unusual opportunity of joining a newly formed 
division at an carly stage in its development, with 
correspondingly increased responsibilities to progress as 
the Division expands. 


The Company. 


Situated on the south-east coast 
England, 


of 
operates a non-contributory Pension scheme. 

Applications, preferably from persons within the age 
group 27-32, will be treated in the strictest confidence, 
and should be addressed to The Personnel Officer: 


PFIZER LIMITED 


137-139 Sandgate Road, 


Folkestone, 
giving full details as to age, 


experience, etc, 


‘EXPORT MANAGER — ENGINEERING 


In preparation for retirements, well-known, old- 
established, multi-million British concern, manufacturing 
light engineering products of high World reputation, 
requires experienced Export Manager with engineering 
background. European languages desirable. Remunera- 
tion £2.500 to £3,500 per annum, according to 
qualifications and experience. Excellent further prospects. 
Pension Scheme. Car. 

This is a_ responsible senior vacancy, and _ only 
applicants occupying similar positions can be considered. 
Age 37 to 450.—Applications, giving full particulars, 
including present salary, should be marked “ Strictly 
Private * and addressed to J. Sandford Smith, Harold 
Whitehead and Partners, Ltd.. Management Consultants, 
33 Palace Street, London, S.W.1. who will treat in 
confidence and retain any applications which it is 
desired should not be passed on to the applicants’ present 
employer should he be the advertiser. 


BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 


Education Officer required in the Department of the 
Manpower Adviser at the Headquarters of the Commis- 
sion. The Officer, who will be responsible to the 
Director of Training and Education, should have a 
thorough knowledge of commercial and_ industrial 
educational arrangements and of modern educational 
method. His principal duties will be to advise Qn 
the development and presentation of courses of instruc- 
tion within the Commission’s organisation, and _ to 
maintain contact on_ educational matters with the 
University faculties, colleges of advanced technology and 
major technical colleges. He will also be closely 


associated with the Commission’s residential _ staff 
colleges. 


Starting salary will 
and experience, but will be within 
£2.250. Superannuation scheme. 
facilities. Medical examination. 

Write, stating age, qualifications and experience, to 
Manpower Adviser, British Transport Commission, 
222 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1, within 14 days. 


depend on qualifications 
the range £1,850- 


Certain free travel 


ORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED has a 

vacancy for a cost analyst. This is a 
responsible position. which offers exceptional 
scope to a man with ideas, who will have 
considerable freedom of action in the field of 
cost control. Applicants should be 1.C.W.A. 
finalists or have practical experience in modern 
systems of cost control. The starting salary will 
be commensurate with experience.—Please write 
to Training and Recruitment Department (012a), 


Ford Motor Company Limited. Dagenham, 
Essex. siving detai of age. experience and 
qualifications, and quoting Reference MTR. 





“A. CCOUNTANT REQUIRED for Town Treasurer's 


Department. JINJA MUNICIPAL COUNCIL, 
UGANDA, with prospect of permanency after six 
months’ probation. Commencing salary according to 


experience in region of £1,100-£1.200 in scale (including 
inducement pay) £981, rising to £1,422 a year. Outfit 
allowance £30. There is a contributory Provident Fund 
pending the establishment of a Superannuation Scheme. 
Free passages. Liberal leave on full salary after tour of 
30-36 months. Candidates, preferably under 40 years 
of age, should hold a recognised accountancy qualifica- 
tion and have had good accountancy experience in a 
Municipal or Borough Treasurer's Department.—Write to 
the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. State 
age, name in block letters, full qualifications and 
experience, and quote MIB/44180/EN. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Applications are invited for a post of Lecturer of 
Assistant Lecturer in Economic Statistics to begin duties 
as soon as possible. An economic theorist prepared to 
make economic statistics his main interest would be 
considered. Salary scales: Lecturer, £900 x £50-—£1,350 
x £75—£1.650; Assistant Lecturer, £700 x £50-£850, 
with F.S:S.U. provision and family allowance. Initial 
salary on either scale according to qualifications and 
experience.—Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar, to whom applications (four copies), 
including the names and addresses of three referees, 
should be sent by November 9, 1957. 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(University of London) 


Applications are invited for a Lectureship or an 
Assistant Lectureship in Economics Salary scale for 
Lectureship. £900 x £50—£1.350; then, subject to 
review, £1.425 x £75—£1.650 plus £60 London 
Allowance; for Assistant Lectureship, £700 x £50—£850, 
plus £60 London Allowance, with superannuation 
benefits and family allowances in both = cases. In 
assessing the starting salary, due consideration will be 
given to age and experience. Candidates are invited 
to indicate their special interests in the ficld§ of 
Economics. 

Applications, with the names of three referees, should 
be received not later than November 4, 1957, by the 
Secretary. London School of Economics and Political 
Science, Houghton Street, London, W.C.2, from whom 





further particulars may be obtained. 


A’ EDITORIAL ASSISTANT is required, with a 
degree in mathematics or physics and some cditorial 
and/or library experience. to undertake work in connection 
with the publications of the Physical Society, and also 
to take charge of the Society's library. Salary £650 x £40 
to £850.—Applications to the Secretary-Editor, The 


Physical Society, 1 Lowther Gardens, Prince Consort 
Road, London, S.W.?7. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
. . 
SCIENCE 
; (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Applications are invited for a Lectureship in 
Administration, Organisation and Cognate Business 
Studies. Salary scale £900 x £50—£1.350; then, subject 
to review, £1,425 x £75—£1.650, plus £60 London 
Allowance, with superannuation benefits and family 
allowances. In assessing the starting salary due con- 
sideration will be given to age and experience. 
Applications, with the names of three referees, should 
be received not later than November 4, 1957, by the 
Secretary, London School of Economics and Political 


Science, Houghton Street, London, W.C.2, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


CTUARY, _ early 





30's, stockbrokers’ 
manager for several years, would be interested in 
senior appointment in investment field, particularly as 
pension fund manager.—Box 782. 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that the Transfer Books for the 
Ordinary Stock will be closed from October 19-25, 
1957. both dates inclusive.—By Order of the Board. 
J. C. Tomlinson, Secretary. Offices: Cunard Building, 
Liverpool. October 17, 1957. 


ANADIAN PACIFIC 
(Incorporated in Canada 
Ontario and Quebec Railway 
Debenture Stock, Six Per 
Preparation for the payment 
payable on December 


Investment 


RAILWAY COMPANY 
with Limited Liability). 
Company Five Per Cent 
Cent Common Stock. In 
of the half-yearly interest 


E 2nd next, the Debenture Stock 
[ransfer Books will be closed on November Ist and 


will be re-opened on December 3rd. The half-yearly 
interest on the Common Stock will be paid on 
December 2nd to holders of record on November Ist.— 
R. F. TREMAYNE, Deputy Secretary, 8 Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. October 11, 1957. 


HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest 

range of books on Economics, Politics, History. 
Anthropology and the Social Sciences. World-wide mailing 
service. Second-hand books bought.—11-12 Clement's Inn 
Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


” ESIGN IN LIVING” a stimulating exhibition, 
eldquent of modern trends in furniture, furnishings, 
glass, china and cutlery, tableware and household linens, 
from home and abroad. October 21st to November 2nd, 
at WOOLLANDS of KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 5S.W.1. 
a.m.-5.30 p.m. weekdays, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Saturday. 


9 

r you go into your wine merchants and see two 
superb Sherrics. you're not seeing double. You're 

looking at Duff Gordon’s El Cid Sherry and its new 

Partner, Fino Feria. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


offers a choice of comprehensive courses of training for 
educated girls who wish to become Private Secretaries, 
Company Secretaries or Secretary-Linguists. Also 
combined Secretarial and Finishing Course. Specialised 
training in Journalism, Political, Hotel or Medical work. 
Intensive Courses for university graduates. Day and 
resident students.——Prospectus from the Principal, J. W. 
Loveridge, M.A.(Cantab.), St. Godric’s College, 2 Ark- 
wright Road, London, N.W.3. Telephone: Hampstead 


9831. __ OE 
SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees. instalments. Over 800 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) exams. 1951-56. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker. M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY — 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those secking executive appointments in commerce 
or industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees; instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University Law. Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 


many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
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RITCHIE CALDER’S SIGNPOSTS TO THE ATOMIC AGE 





EMPERATE ZONE MAN IS INCLINED 
to preen himself. And why not? Has 
he not, in a brief two hundred years, 

achieved a mastery over Nature and an 

industrial prosperity which sets him above, 


and apart, from all others ? 


Consider the facts, however. The break-through to 
industrial prosperity began with the First 
Industrial Revolution and with James Watt’s 
steam-engine. Machine-progress, initiated 
by British engineers, extended to Western 
Europe, then to America, and then to East- 


ern Europe. It depended on cheap, accessible <== 


fuel — fossil fuels (coal, oil and natural gas) which 
Nature had stored away millions of years ago. 

Industry was anchored to geological deposits. Where 
fuel was cheap and ready-to-hand, factories created 
wealth, which could pay for education, endow research 
and provide capital for the new industries which bur- 
geoned from such research. 

The break-through became a run-away. In Asia, 
nearly 70 per cent of all energy is still ‘““muscle-power’’, 
human or animal; in the United States only 4 per cent 
is so derived. The average Western worker, with a 
finger-flick of a switch, can have at his service the 
energy-equivalent of a hundred human slaves. 

Now look at a map. Notice a fact that might temper the 
pride of Temperate Zone Man. The power on which 
his exultant prosperity has been based has come from 
fossil fuels. Take note that nine-tenths of the world’s 
known coal reserves and four-fifths of the world’s oil 
reserves lie north of latitude 20 degs. N.—just south of 
the Tropic of Cancer. Most of the so-called “under- 


A MESSAGE FOR 


developed”’ countries, lie south of that line and the 
inescapable fact is that, with the best will, they could 
have no share in a fossil-fuel Industrial Revolution, 
except as providers of food and raw materials. 

Over two-thirds of the water-power potential of the 
world lies in countries by-passed by the First Industrial 
Revolution. Flood waters which bring perennial disasters 
could be harnessed to produce hydro-electricity. Water- 
sources, however, aredictated by geography. Transmission 
costs are high, if the electricity has to be carried to 

distant centres. 

The New Industrial Revolution, in which 
those countries can share commands ‘“‘foot- 
loose’? energy—atomic reactors, which can 
be independent even of lines of communica- 

=== tion, because, once installed, the fuel supplies 
are negligible. 

For instance, a conventional power-station of 140 
megawatts for New Delhi would need 2,000 tons of coal 
a day, permanently locking up 1,700 wagons and 30 
locomotives to transport fuel from distant coalfields. An 
atomic power-station, on the same scale, would involve 
no such problem of transportation. 

Look hard at thut map. In 20 years time “footloose” 
atomic power, liberating industries from geology and 
geography, may have transformed it.”—{R.C.] 


* * * 
MircuHELt ENGINEERING are designing and 
constructing Nuclear Power Plant to meet world 


needs in the New Atomic Age. 


Mitchell Engineering Ltd One Bedford Square Londo 








